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THE DESCRIPTION OF PAUL IN THE ACTS 
OF PAUL AND THECLA 


BY 


ROBERT M. GRANT 


In the Acts of Paul and Thecla (3, p. 237, 6-9 Lipsius) there is a 
description of Paul that seems to have no parallel in early Christian 
literature. Literally translated, it runs thus: **a man small in size, with a 
bald head and crooked legs; in good health; with eyebrows that met and 
a rather prominent nose; full of grace, for sometimes he looked like a 
man and sometimes he had the face of an angel." The words from 
'full" to **angel" need not concern us. They are borrowed from the 
book of Acts, where they describe the martyr Stephen (Acts 6:8, 15). As 
for the rest, scholars used to suppose that vestiges of oral tradition per- 
sisted and gave reliable pictures, at least in part, of what Paul really 
looked like. W. Michaelis, cited in Hennecke-Schneemelcher-Wilson, 
offers a variant: ''the typical portrait of a Jew, admittedly adapted to 
the eminence of the Apostle.''' We shall show that it has nothing to do 
with either the apostle or a Jew, much with poetical and rhetorical ideas 
of the way leaders ought to look. 

First we should indicate, following B. Pick, how the description 
managed to live on or, at any rate, to be received in later Times. Malalas 
used it in the sixth century, the author of the Philopatris ascribed to 
Lucian, in the tenth, and the historian Nicephorus Callistus, in the four- 
teenth.? It is thus not possible to say that *''the AP through their recep- 
tion by the Manichees fell completely into disrepute in the Church.""? 

As for the description itself, we should expect, following the guidance 
of Elizabeth Evans, to find it based on physiognomic considerations. 
This foundation, it appears, does not lie in a physiognomic manual of 
the kind edited by R. Foerster in his Scriptores physiognomonici (Leip- 
zig 1893), even in the *'Sylloge locorum physiognomonicorum'' in the 
second volume. Instead, it lies in a fairly popular passage from the poet 
Archilochus (frag. 58 Bergk?), quoted by several second-century writers 
and paraphrased in the third from one in the second? 
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There are variants among the various versions, but in general the 
description runs thus: '*I love not a tall general nor one long-shanked, 
nor with splendid curls or partly sheared. Let me have one who is short 
and bow-legged, firm on his feet, full of heart." The words from 
""short'' to *'feet"' are cited in the time of Nero by Erotian in his Vocum 
Hippocraticarum collectio. Dio Chrysostom, writing his Oratio 33, 17 
early in tlíe second century, cites everything up to ''firm on his feet"' 
and ends with '*with hairy legs'' instead of *'full of heart". Galen 
quotes twice in commenting on Hippocrates! On joints. The second 
quotation is fuller and reads almost exactly as we have translated 
above.' Not too far from this time a line occurs in the Scholia on 
Theocritus. Beyond this, we have proof that at least one rhetorician 
paraphrased the verses. This was Herodes Atticus in the second century, 
himself paraphrased by Philostratus in the third. Herodes greatly ad- 
mired a young man from the Attic countryside who was about eight feet 
tall and therefore could not qualify for shortness. However, other 
details reflect the lines of Archilochus. He had hair growing evenly on 
his head, bushy eyebrows that met and mingled, a hooked nose, and 
slightly bowed legs **which made it easy for him to stand firmly 
planted." '? 

Archilochus was very popular in early Christian times, as the 
testimonies collected by M. Treu and G. Tarditi show; see also *Ein 
Archilochos-Papyrus! by M. L. West and R. Merkelbach in the 
Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 14 (1974) 97-113.'' This is 
not to say that the author of the Acts of Paul and Thecla necessarily 
read Archilochus at first hand, any more than Theophilus, Clement, or 
Origen did. Theophilus quotes a line and a half of Archilochus in a 
chapter demonstrably derived from florilegia. AII the quotations in 
Clement come from the same kinds of sources and, for the most part, 
from a comparison of Homer with other poets who used his works. This 
kind of comparison was taught in the schools.'? Apart from that, both 
. Clement and Origen conventionally criticize Archilochus! lack of 
morals,'* and Origen specifically refers to Greek and barbarian history 
as full of the examples of which he provides one when he cites Ar- 
chilochus.'? Whether or not any of these authors had read an original 
line of Archilochus, they could read him at least in anthological or 
derivative form. 

If our hypothesis is right, the description of Paul comes ultimately 
from Greek poetry perhaps by the way of Greek rhetoric. It owes 
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nothing to Paul himself. But why was this passage of Archilochus used? 
If we consider some of the ideas about Christian administrators in cir- 
culation toward the end of the first century we may be able to explain 
the point. As C. Spicq put it, **Dibelius (p. 100) cite aprés Wettstein la 
liste du De Imperatoris officio, I, d'Onosander oü les qualités requises 
en 55 avant J.-C. pour le choix d'un général sont celles que saint Paul 
exigera un siécle plus tard du candidat à l'épiscopat."' '$ This is to say 
that the bishop must have the same qualities as the general of 
Onasander: he must be ''temperate, self-restrained, vigilant, frugal, 
hardened to labor, alert, free from avarice, neither too young nor too 
old, indeed a father of children if possible, a ready speaker, and a man 
with a good reputation.'' '" So Timothy is urged to *'take your share of 
suffering as a good soldier of Christ Jesus'' and reminded that *'no 
soldier on service gets entangled in civilian pursuits, since his aim is to 
satisfy the one who enlisted him" (2 Tim. 2:3-4, RSV). Paul likes 
military metaphors.'* He was not alone among early Christians, as Har- 
nack pointed out.'? It was therefore natural for an admirer of his to 
depict him as a general, and to use the well-known language of Ar- 
chilochus. It was only a short step from Paul's own address to Chris- 
tians in Puteoli as *'soldiers of Christ" (Hamburg papyrus, p. 8, line 
9)?? and his description of himself as a ''soldier of [the living] God"?! to 
his being treated as a general of God." 
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CHRYSOSTOM - A DERIVED STYLIST? 
BY 


P. J. RYAN 


It has become common in the studies on John Chrysostom to liken 
his style to that of Demosthenes and even to claim that he took 
Demosthenes as his model. Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf said: 

**Chrysostom is an almost pure Atticist ... All the Hellenes of his century are bar- 
barian bunglers compared to this Syrian Christian, who merits a higher rating than 


Aristides, and in point of style can be compared with Demosthenes. In the Homilies 
... pure Attic Greek dominates everywhere.''' 


Professor Adams sees a great dependence by Chrysostom on 
Demosthenes, through his teacher Libanius: 


**Now to Libanius the oratory of Demosthenes was the chief object of study and 
emulation. He, therefore, more than any other man, carried the Demosthenic tradi- 
tion over into the Byzantine period, and through his greatest pupil (i.e. John 
Chrysostom) gave to it an early influence on the Christian pulpit."'? 


The statement is rather sweeping and the professor does not show in 
what way Chrysostom is dependent on Demosthenes. Further examina- 
tion is necessary. 

The earlier comment of Puech though vaguer shows more caution. 
He said that Chrysostom possessed a **brilliant and deeply-moving elo- 
quence which reminds one, in spite of wide divergences, of the classical 
eloquence of Athens and Rome and quite often enough are their 
equal'' .? This is an interesting comment, especially for the qualification 
*jn spite of wide divergences". What Puech is really saying is that 
Chrysostom's style is markedly different from the classical eloquence of 
Athens and Rome, and yet there is a strong resemblance. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to try to show what the differences and similarities 
are. For the purposes of the analysis I am taking the parainesis of 
Chrysostom's Homily XIII on the Epistle to the Romans.* 

One must seriously question the statement that Chrysostom's 
language is almost pure Attic. Even in the short passage being examined 
Chrysostom frequently uses words that have come into use only in 
patristic times, such as xatayAuxaívetw, &xoYuuvoüv and xap&mrtcoua, Or 
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words which have acquired a richer meaning, even a technical sense, as 
the early Christians struggled to express their teaching in precise 
language; such words are qóow, x&ptoua, atpétuxog, àoxnow. Thus in 
Chrysostom's use of words a caveat is necessary. His commentaries are 
regarded as inestimably valuable because he is commenting on 
something written in his own language. He therefore has insights which 
a scholar for whom Greek is a foreign language, would not have. But 
there is a drawback as well; sometimes the words he is using have 
changed in meaning since the time of St. Paul, and Chrysostom fails to 
grasp the full meaning of the passage. 

The distinct contribution of Demosthenes to oratory was his perfect- 
ing of the Demosthenic period, so different from the oratory of Gorgias 
and Isocrates, those other masters who helped to form Greek oratory. 
Ronnet describes the style of the latter: that of Gorgias was ''essentielle- 
ment la phrase antithétique, faite de membres courts, opposés deux à 
deux, l'unité du couple étant soulignée par des rappels de sons, de 
nature variée." About Isocrates Ronnet says: (A cette disposition un 
peu gréle, et surtout monotone (1.e. of Gorgias) Isocrate oppose l'ample 
construction de sa période: l'ordonnance binaire fait place à l'ordon- 
nance ternaire, les propositions se subordonnent harmonieusement les 
unes aux autres, et les termes paralleles se répondent à l'interieur d'une 
méme partie dans un arrangement délicat et savant."'? 

It is not easy to summarize Demosthenes' periods. The natural force 
of his argument often carried subordination to the fifth degree, and 
while there is symmetry, it is never artificial like that of Isocrates, but 
more in conformity with natural speech. A simple example of this is in 
the Third Philippic,' 


. Mv... oteoDe Ociv 


1st degree tT» mapomotav.. elvat 


Exo OEOCOXOCCE 
2nd degree m 
xai... i01 
3rd degree x0ÀÀOUc... AÉYOVtG 
4th degree 0 1t BooAovto 


. 66... éEeAnAxacte. 
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A more complex example is found in the opening lines of IIspi xoo 
ot£Qavou:? 


Tpóov u£v £UxOpAt... Ogny... EycV... OttteAc 


tocaUtnV Undpbat 
» , e? $ A 
Ene Óntp &oti 


tobto mnapaotfjoat to0c ÜEoüc 


UT] xóv &vt(Ouxov... rotjoacDa 
&AA& 1Óv Opxov 


év (Q... YÉYpamtau... 


It is clear that, at least in this parainesis, the style of Chrysostom 
tends more towards that of Gorgias than of Demosthenes. It has none 
of the periods of the latter; the closest approximations are those of 553 
A9 to B9 and 553 D2 to D7. They are both shorter than the usual 
Demosthenic period and the first hardly qualifies, being more coor- 
dinate than subordinate. Apart from its brevity, the second has the ar- 
tificial balance of the Gorgianic period, quite unlike the more natural 
and free-flowing period of Demosthenes. 

A third possibility is the passage 555 D9-E3. Analysis however shows 
that it is a series of co-ordinate clauses dependent on xeAeóe: rather than 
the type of subordination found in Demosthenes: 


X£À&UEL... p elvat 
xai uTj( too00tov xaptoxevaoDat moet 
e! ó ériBovAeócv BooAecot 
M oncpQaívetv 


XQ vViXAV. 


From this we may infer that the style of this parainesis resembles that of 
Gorgias, rather than that of Demosthenes, or even of Isocrates. The 
sentences tend to be short, with coordination rather than subordination, 
and what subordination there is tends to be simple, rather than binary 
or more complicated. Chrysostom delights in balance and an- 
tithesis—and this is usually perfect, unlike that of Demosthenes: 


Toujours la phrase antithétique reste exceptionelle chez Demosthéne. Ce n'est pas 
qu'il répugne à opposer une idée à une autre, bien au contraire, mais toujours quel- 
que chose vient rompre la symétrie, ou donner à la phrase une ampleur étrangére au 
type gorgianique.? 
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A typical feature of Demosthenes' style is his use of hyperbaton. This 
is usually by separation of the adjective and the noun it qualifies, or the 
separation of article and noun. Demosthenes usually places the adjec- 
tive ahead of its noun; the effect depends on whether it is the adjective 
or noun which is important—if it is the noun, it 1s called '*'ascending 
hyperbaton"', awakening the curiosity and attention to the adjective and 
highlighting it. Sometimes the adjective is placed much later, when the 
proposition is logically complete without the epithet, so that it causes 
surprise when it comes. This however is rare with Demosthenes. '? 
Chrysostom shows an equal fondness for this figure, e.g. 


(a) A noun separated from its modifier by a verb. 
1) in the indicative; 
553 BIO «óv &ravta Otkyet ióv. 
2) participle; 
555 E11 cv éx' éxe(vco xaxa oa ópyry. 
3) with the infinitive; 
535 AS «à àAAótpux neptepyóteoUat x&AAn. 


Most of these occur before a full stop; it is therefore a favourite device 
of Chrysostom for ending a period. 

The type of 553 BIO is used much more frequently by Chrysostom 
than by Demosthenes. Of this type Ronnet says: *'le verbe qui s'inter- 
cale dans l'enclave normale met le nom en relief''.'' It is however such a 
common way for Chrysostom to end a period that it is hard to see how it 
had any effect other than to please the ear with its rhythm. Chrysostom 
and Demosthenes both achieve the same effect by isolating and stressing 
the adjective; e.g. xougótepot....ot &Yovec;? Ronnet says of this: 

**mettre en relief le mot placé en téte et concentrer si bien l'attention sur lui que le 


second terme se remarque à peine, ce qui se produit quand l'épithéte précede le 
nom''.? 


Like Demosthenes Chrysostom rarely places the adjective last. 
Another characteristic of Demosthenes is a tendency to separate 
words that should go together: 


**On remarque dans la plupart des discours de Démosthéne une tendance à séparer 
des termes que leur fonction devrait rapprocher... A toutes les époques de sa 
carriere, Démosthéene aime à écarter l'un de l'autre de tels éléments" .'* 


This is true of Chrysostom too, as the following examples show: 


552. C9 xai xoógov fjutv £otot xai &UxoAov. 
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552 DI &t 9€ v5)v rÓovjv uot AÉvetc tfj; xaxíac 
(separation of the partitive genitive) 
552 D7 odi yàp oUtwoc, o00£v xóntetv Tuc ei«ev xai mtéGew. 


Note the ascending hyperbaton in the sentence culminating in zpooóoxía 
rovnopk. There is the same construction in the next sentence ending in 
avvet60c &aOóv, thus forming an antithesis with the preceding sentence. 
While the ascending hyperbaton is typical of Demosthenes, the artificial 
symmetry of the construction is Gorgian, not Demosthenic. 

Demosthenes juxtaposes words that normally do not belong together, 
and this gives them greater force in the sentence. Chrysostom also does 
this; for example: 


556 B9 énxawécovtat, utofjcovot. 
553 A6 énópaxov, énépaoxov. 
556 A9 àixobusÜa, cüepyecoóusDo.. 


Like Demosthenes, Chrysostom brings words together that please the 
ear and draw attention to the idea.'^ He may do this by paronomasia, 
i.e. by juxtaposing words of the same family, as well as by assonance 
and alliteration. These are found, however, in other schools of oratory; 
what is characteristic is the frequency with which an orator uses them, 
or the effect he aims to produce. Demosthenes, for example, reserves 
paronomasia *'for sarcastic attack, or ridicule, when he seeks to raise a 
laugh. Other speakers used it as an ornament of their most serious 
thought" '.'$5 Chrysostom uses it as Gorgias did, simply as a pleasing play 
on words, and he does so with a frequency typical of the Second 
Sophistic. In this parainesis he uses it on an average of seven times per 
hundred lines. In general Demosthenes is very restrained in the use of 
these Gorgianic figures: 

The rhetoricians of the Gorgian school had a bag full of tricks of sound and jingle: 
pairs of rhyming kola, play on the sound of words with every possible punning 
device, successive kola beginning or ending with the same word, a kolon having the 
same word for its beginning and its close (called 'the circle', xóxAoc). The reader of 
Greek finds all these in our fragments of the work of Gorgias, some of them in the 
speeches of Isocrates... it is characteristic of Demosthenes' feeling for the adapta- 
tion of sound and form to sense, and his experience in the practical oratory of the 


courts and the ecclesia, that he uses these things very sparingly, and each of them for 
something better than display. Rhyming kola he does not like.'' 


Demosthenes does not like artificial symmetry and he deliberately 
avoids it to give his speech a more natural flow and rhythm: 
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Si l'on considere l'ensemble de l'eeuvre, on voit donc que Démosthéne, aussi capable 
qu'un autre d'aligner des couples symétriques, se réfuse à les employer couramment, 
ou plutót n'a pas le loisir, absorbé par la pensée du but à atteindre, de s'amuser à ce 
jeu assez vain; il ne s'y adonne que lorsque la symétrie sert son dessein, par exemple 
en rendant plus mordante l'ironie d'un contraste. De méme il pratique peu le 
chiasme...'* 


Le plus souvent, quelque chose vient rompre la régularité de la phrase, détruire en 
partie la symétrie et sauver ainsi la variété et le naturel.'* 


Chrysostom however is lavish in his use of these figures of parallelism. 
There are over four examples of parallelism per hundred lines in this 
parainesis, some of them quite complicated, e.g. with chiasm or 
homoioteleuton. As Gorgias is credited with first using this figure of 
speech it is typical of the Sophists and was used to excess during the 
Second Sophistic. 

It is interesting to compare Demosthenes and Chrysostom in their use 
of anaphora and antistrophe. Anaphora was a favourite device of 
Demosthenes: 

Il n'est peut-étre pas de figure qui nous paraisse aujourd'hui plus caractéristique du 
style oratoire que l'anaphore. Pourtant elle ne fait pas partie des figures gorgiani- 
ques; rare encore chez [socrate, c'est avec Démosthene seulement qu'elle devient 
d'un usage courant. C'est qu'elle est l'eeuvre de la passion, qu'elle exige, pour etre 
naturelle, une conviction ardente qui soutienne les développements paralleles de la 
pensée....?? 
It is not notable in Chrysostom's style. Conversely, Chrysostom uses 
antistrophe extensively; it is an artificial figure and one which disap- 
pears completely from Demosthenes! mature works.?' Burns says: 
**Such an extensive use (i.e. by Chrysostom) of so artificial a figure is 
especially noteworthy..."'?? 

Chrysostom's style is marked as much by the figures of speech he 
does not use as by those that he does. He does not use irony since his 
manner was altogether too forthright to make use of this figure. For the 
same reason he omits paraleipsis and diaporesis. Epidiorthosis, on the 
other hand, suits him well and his concern for the truth leads him to 
qualify what he has said on almost every line.? 

From what has been said it is difficult to see how it can be maintained 
that Chrysostom modelled his style on that of Demosthenes. It tends 
more to the Asianic which, as Adams says, had little in common with 
that of Demosthenes: 


The so-called *Asian' rhetoric was an outgrowth of the Gorgian-Isocratic School, 
.... There was a manifest attempt at emotional expression with flowery adornment, 
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far-fetched metaphors, brilliant conceits. The stately Isocratic periods and the ner- 
vous, overwhelming periods of Demosthenes were alike abandoned for a style in 
which short, sharp clauses, strung one after another, tickled the ear and gave an 
almost poetic movement.?* 


Chrysostom may not have indulged in the excesses of this school, but it 
cannot be doubted that it is among these that his style must be grouped. 

It is obvious that there is a certain spontaneity in Chrysostom's ser- 
mons. He spoke so frequently and at length that he could not have 
prepared his homilies in detail. This is apparent too when he digresses 
from his subject and when he repeats or corrects himself, but this is not 
true of all his homilies; some, delivered on great occasions, called for all 
the skill at his command, and these show careful preparation; if 
Chrysostom copied the Demosthenic period it is in these that we should 
find it. Cayré says: 


With the exception of his homilies on the statues, discourses on Eutropius and a 
number of other sermons inspired by similar circumstances, the great majority of his 
sermons are couched in that simple, moving and familiar tone which has made him, 
together with St. Augustine, the perfect model of the Christian preacher.? 


It is the quality of spontaneity that marks Chrysostom off from 
secular orators of that time. He spoke with power and conviction and it 
is here probably more than anywhere else that he resembles 
Demosthenes. Like Demosthenes he was not afraid to speak out, 
challenging the wealthy and even the court itself when necessary, just as 
Demosthenes had attacked Philip and his powerful sympathisers at 
Athens. He could have made his own the words of Demosthenes: 


xoi taota oOx lv' &xéxOcypat ttotv ouv, tv XAAcc xpofipnjat Aéyetw (00 yàp obtox; &gpov 
000' &tuyTi; eiu éyc, &ox' &xeyOveoDo DooAsoBat um8£v cosAetv voutoov). &AXo Otatou 


xoÀ(xou xpívo t']v t&v rtpovudtov ootnp(av &vtl tfj £v tà AÉvetw xáprtóc atpeioDau. ..75 


The oratory of his contemporaries, however, had become decadent 
and effete, clever and superficial, but lacking in substance and power. 
Adams says: 


The second and third centuries, therefore, while in theory doing homage to 
Demosthenes, and, indeed, borrowing the more superficial ornaments of his style, 
had no sympathy with the spirit which gave to his oratory its essential power, and no 
deep appreciation of his eloquence. The passionate, serious eloquence of his best 
harangues was as far as possible from the smooth and elegant style of the day, a style 
which was in fact a corrupted inheritance from Gorgias and Isocrates.?' 


This was true of the orators of the fourth century also. 
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One may question the word *'simple"" in the quotation from Cayré 
given above. His ornate style could hardly be called simple, but it does 
go with that down-to-earth outspokenness, often quite vulgar, which 
reminds us of the diatribe, e.g. 

avagenbov aüv tQ AÓY« tT|v Yactépa t&v tà touto autoUuu£vov, xai Ost tÓv m0ÀOv qoputóv, 
xoi tóv a&xàÜaprov OyxttÓv, xai tÓv xexoviauévov zàqov. tà 0€ uetà tata xai aloyDvopat 
eUxelv, tàc épuyàc tàc &móeic, toUc éuétouc, xàc x&tcev, xàc &voev | Exxplocic,?* 
It is of passages such as this that Stephens writes: Such passages .... pro- 
ve that the power of Chrysostom to captivate his hearers consisted not 
always in eloquence or ornate rhetoric, but in a kind of bold and rough 
plain-speaking, which dragged out into broad day-light the most 
flagrant evils of the time, and painted them in strong coarse colours, to 
excite derision or disgust.?? 
This parallels in Demosthenes the bitter personal attacks he made on his 
enemies, and the numerous ''opprobrious epithets, sudden flings, bitter 
side remarks, often the more effective because inserted in some piece of 
elevated appeal or solid argumentation"' .?? 

The oratory of both men gains much of its effectiveness from their 
ability to judge the political situation and the character of those they 
were dealing with. Demosthenes could see clearly the result of the 
political situation and where appeasement would lead, partly because he 
could read Philip's character clearly as well as that of his fellow citizens. 
Chrysostom too could see clearly the implications for the church in 
allowing interference by the Emperor in ecclesiastical affairs. He knew 
human nature well, and shows this continually in his homilies.?' 

The most astonishing thing about Chrysostom's homilies is their ex- 
tent, yet the themes that he dealt with were few and constantly recur- 
ring. Repetition was inevitable in such a volume of work; its quality and 
power however are proved from the way the people flocked to hear him 
speak. One has only to read, for example, his constant stressing of 
poverty and almsgiving to be aware of the wonderful variety in his ex- 
position. He is rarely boring, because he holds the attention with a rich 
variety of examples drawn from his observation of life and expressed in 
language that almost casts a spell. Many times, in fact, his audience 
broke into applause and the more he upbraided them for it the more 
they applauded. This fact also shows the spontaneous nature of his 
oratory.?? Not all of Chrysostom's homilies were a success however; 
that would be too much to expect. Moreover he had a tendency at times 
to labour a point. 
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Such a fertile imagination, of course, is not always to be trusted. 
When coupled with the orator's natural desire to persuade, Chrvsostom 
is capable of exaggeration, or of stressing one aspect only of a thing, so 
that the presentation of it is distorted. Chrysostom himself inadvertently 
warns us to be on our guard for he actually gives two pictures of the life 
of the poor in the country; one is idyllic to make a point?? the other is 
more realistic.?^ 

There is one thing about these homilies to the Romans that is puzzl- 
ing. Did Chrysostom actually give them or were they meant to be read? 
The thought in them is intricate and difficult to follow. Adams says that 
Demosthenes did not like to give a speech with a long and involved argu- 
ment; his experience had taught him that a popular audience could not 
follow it.?? Chrysostom would have been no less aware of that fact. 

I find it difficult to believe that the usual congregation could have 
followed these homilies. Yet his frequent use of epidiorthosis indicates 
the spontaneity of speech. If they were given orally however it must 
have been to a select congregation, as happened with the homilies on St. 
John. 

In summary we could say that, at least for the majority of his 
homilies—those given on ordinary occasions, Chrysostom does not 
seem to have modelled his style on that of Demosthenes. Those figures 
which show a resemblance are common to other orators also. In fact, in 
his liberal use of these figures, as well as in the content of his speech, 
Chrysostom is rather imitating Gorgias and the later writers of Stoic 
diatribes. Chrysostom most resembles Demosthenes in his forcefulness 
and courage, and in the vision of his moral leadership, a quality all too 
rare among the rhetors of that age. 
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A PARTICULAR KIND OF IDOLATRY 


AN EXEGESIS OF TERTULLIAN, DE IDOLOLATRIA CH. 23 
BY 


J. H. WASZINK ANDp J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


In 1960 our late colleague and friend, Prof. P. G. van der Nat, 
defended his thesis at Leiden University. It was an edition with in- 
troduction, translation and commentary on Tertullian's De idololatria 
chs. 1-9. This was published in a provisional form and was intended to 
be inserted in an edition of the whole treatise. 

His early death in May 1977 prevented the execution of this plan. 
Among his papers we found the commentary with translation completed 
until the end of ch. 12 and the text constituted of all the 24 chapters, 
with the exception of the 23rd. Obviously the difficulties mainly in the 
first paragraph of this chapter had been an obstacle to him. 

It is our intention to complete the work of Dr. van der Nat and to 
publish within a few years a critical text with translation and commen- 
tary of the treatise. 

The present paper is a preparatory study, in which we will try to con- 
stitute the text of ch.23 and to offer an exegesis of it. 

The correct understanding of this chapter requires an insight in the 
structure of the treatise as a whole. Hence the following short survey. 


Survey of the De idololatria 


Apart from the chapters 1-3, in which Tertullian discusses the nature 
and the name of idolatry the treatise can be divided as follows: 


l. In the chapters 4-19 Tertullian deals with a series of acts which im- 
ply idolatry. He begins with discussing the making of idols, which is, of 
course, a clear example of an idolatrous act. He then passes through a 
number of activities in which the presence of idolatry is less obvious, 
and he ends with the question whether a believer may enrol himself for 
military service, even in the lower ranks, where there is no necessity of 
taking part in the sacrifices, etc. Also in this case Tertullian's answer is a 
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radical /no': non convenit sacramento divino et humano, signo Christi 
et signo diaboli, castris lucis et castris tenebrarum (19, 3). 

2. After discussing the several acts (facta) of idolatry Tertullian 
reminds the reader of the fact that there is a danger of idolatry also in 
words (ch. 20-22). He discerns two categories of idolatry in words: those 
which originate from bad habit and those which come from timidity. 
The bad habit which Tertullian has in view is that of swearing; as ex- 
amples he mentions Mehercule, Medius Fidius (ch. 20). The second 
category, that of timidity, is somewhat less obvious. Tertullian points to 
the cases, in which a heathen uses the name of a god or goddess in his 
contacts with a Christian, for instance in an oath or a benediction, and 
where the Christian then keeps silence and does not protest. In actual 
fact the Christian does not say a word here but Tertullian interprets this 
silence as a denial of faith and, in consequence, as an act of idolatry (cf. 
ch. 22 ex.). One might also say that by not reacting against the 
idolatrous words of the heathen the Christian makes these words his 
own and, thereby, makes himself guilty of idolatrous words. 

3. Now in the last but one chapter he touches a particular kind of 
idolatry which, he says, exists both in deed and in fact. From a struc- 
tural point of view this chapter is a culmination point. Whereas until 
now Tertullian dealt with forms of idolatry eitAer in word or in deed, he 
now considers a feature which is idolatry both in word and in deed. 


The text of chapter 23 


The most recent edition, in the Corpus Christianorum (Series Latina, 
2, 1954) is a reprint of that of Reifferscheid-Wissowa in C.S.E.L., vol. 
20 (1890). In a second apparatus the Corpus Christianorum edition 
gives some additional information from studies devoted to the text since 
the end of the last century. 

The text printed below is that of Reifferscheid-Wissowa. In some 
places, however, it has been printed in italics. These italics warn the 
reader that, in our view, there is something wrong with the text, as will 
appear in the analysis that follows.— The numeration of paragraphs of 
the edition just mentioned has been maintained but we have divided the 
text into sections in accordance with its inner structure.—Finally 
wherever Tertullian introduces his imaginery opponent in direct speech, 
we have put the text within single quotation marks. 

[1] Sed est quaedam eiusmodi species in facto et in verbo bis acuta et 
infesta utrimque, licet tibi blandiatur, quasi vacet in utroque, dum fac- 
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tum non videtur, quia dictum non tenetur. Pecuniam de ethnicis mu- 
tuantes sub pignoribus fiduciati iurati cavent ef se negant; se scire volunt 
scilicet tempus persecutionis et locus tribunalis et persona praesidis. [2] 
Praescribit Christus non esse iurandum. 

*'Scripsi', inquit, 'sed nihil dixi: lingua, non littera occidit'. Hic ego 
naturam et conscientiam advoco: naturam, quia nihil potest manus 
scribere, etiamsi lingua in dictando cessat immobilis et quieta, quod non 
anima dictaverit; quamquam et ipsi linguae anima dictaverit aut a se 
conceptum aut ab alio traditum. [3] Iam, ne dicatur, 'alius dictavit'; hic 
conscientiam appello, an quod alius dictavit anima suscipiat et sive com- 
itante sive residente lingua ad manum transmittat. Et bene, quod in 
animo et conscientia delinqui dominus dixit. Si, inquit, concupiscentia 
vel malitia in cor hominis ascenderit, pro facto feneris. [4] Cavisti igitur, 
quod in cor tuum plane ascendit, quod neque ignorasse te contendere 
potes neque noluisse. [5] Nam cum caveres, scisti, cum scires, utique 
voluisti; et est tam facto quam cogitatu. 

Nec potes leviore crimine maius excludere, ut dicas 'falsum plane ef- 
fici cavendo quod non facis. Tamen non negavi, quia non iuravi! . Quin 
immo, etsi nihil tale fecisses, sic tamen dicereris deierare, fecisse si con- 
senseris. 

*Non valet tacita vox in stilo et mutus in litteris sonus'. [6] At enim 
Zacharias temporali vocis orbatione multatus cum animo conlocutus 
linguam inritam transit, cum manibus suis a corde dictat et nomen filii 
sine ore pronuntiat: loquitur in stilo, auditur in cera manus omni sono 
clarior, littera omni ore vocalior. Quaere, an dixerit qui dixisse com- 
pertus est. 

[7] Dominum oremus, ne qua nos eiusmodi contractus necessitas cir- 
cumsistat et, si ita evenerit, det fratribus operandi copiam vel nobis 
abrumpendae omnis necessitatis constantiam, ne illae litterae negatrices 
vicariae oris nostri in die iudicii adversus nos proferantur signatae signis 
non iam advocatorum, sed angelorum. 


We will attempt to find a solution of the textual problems in this chapter 
by an analysis of Tertullian's way of arguing. 


Analysis of ch. 23. 


The case of idolatry which Tertullian has in view is indicated in the 
first paragraph (numeration of Reifferscheid, inserted above). The 
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essence of the entire argument is to be found in the words: Pecuniam de 
ethnicis mutuantes ... iurati cavent (sc. Christiani aliqui). There are 
Christians who borrow money from heathens and then give a written 
guarantee (cavent) under oath (iurati). Now Christ has forbidden them 
to swear (Praescribit Christus non esse iurandum: an adversative 
phrase, asyndetically constructed). 

One may ask how Tertullian can detect in this act of borrowing 
money an act of idolatry, and one of idolatry in deed and word into the 
bargain. Here an observation of Rigalitus, mentioned in a note in 
Oehler's edition, is useful. The Christian who borrowed money from a 
heathen had, of course, to give a guarantee (hence sub pignoribus 
fiduciati), but not only that. He also had to sign a written declaration. 
This declaration contained a description of the guarantees given by the 
debtor and of the oath he had to swear. This was an oath by pagan 
Gods, by whom the creditor wanted him to swear. To Tertullian the 
signing of such a declaration is, therefore, an act of idolatry. 

But why is this called idolatry in deed and word? At this stage one 
should call to mind the cases of idolatry mentioned in chs. 21-22. By not 
reacting against idolatrous words spoken by heathens, a Christian 
became guilty of those very idolatrous words. In the present case the 
Christian signs an idolatrous declaration (this signing is, of course, a 
deed; hence idolatry in deed, and therewith he makes the words used by 
the heathen in the declaration his own words (hence idolatry in word). 

In the introductory sentence, the first sentence of the chapter, Ter- 
tullian compares this act of idolatry in deed and word with a two-edged 
sword or knife: bis acuta et infesta utrimque (we follow the conjecture 
of Gelenius, 1550; the oldest testimony of the text, the edition of 
Mesnart (B), 1545 has utrique): it is a case of idolatry with two sides and 
from both sides it is dangerous. 

But Tertullian knows quite well that there are Christians who do not 
take the matter so serious. They say: *The only thing I do is to sign a 
document. I do not say a single word, so how can 1 be guilty of 
something as serious as idolatry?' Hence Tertullian anticipates: 
**although it (this act) is attractive to you, because nothing seems to be 
done (viz, *nothing' in the field of idolatry), since no word is heard''. 
Thus the opponents argue in a way completely opposite to that of Ter- 
tullian: they assert that there is neither a deed nor a word of idolatry in 
what they are doing; hence quasi vacet in utroque: 'because, as they 
assert, idolatry is absent in both (word and deed). 
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This opening passage shows already the nature of the whole chapter. 
Tertullian is acting as a lawyer against imaginary opponents. He ad- 
duces their arguments and refutes them. The arguments of the op- 
ponents will consist in minimizing the inner participation in what is writ- 
ten in the document that they signed. In the introductory sentence Ter- 
tullian made them say: dictum non tenetur. In what follows the oppo- 
nent will also try to attain his purpose by stating that he did not know 
that there was something idolatrous in the document he signed. 

This assertion of ignorance is, as it seems, also the main point in the 
problematic last part of the second sentence of the first paragraph: et se 
negant; se scire volunt scilicet tempus persecutionis et locus tribunalis et 
persona praesidis. This is the reading in the edition of Oehler, who took 
over this form of the text from the oldest edition (B) with one exception: 
he corrected necant into negant. But Oehler's reading is scarcely defend- 
able. Perhaps one could explain se negant as meaning se negant esse 
Christianos, but how to explain se in the next phrase? In the Sit- 
zungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien 1890, Band 120, VI. Abhandlung, 
Wilhelm von Hartel made a conjecture which seems to open the way for 
a solution of the problem. He proposes to read: iurati cavent, etsi 
negant se scire; volunt scilicet...; a splendid conjecture, indeed, existing 
mainly in a rearranging of words. The phrase etsi negant se scire fits well 
into the context, because Tertullian will argue in par. 4: neque ignorasse 
te contendere potes. But what does the phrase volunt scilicet .... 
praesidis mean? 

Von Hartel explains the passage as follows: ''d.h. sie schliessen den 
Vertrag unter Eid, obgleich sie leugnen es mit Bewusstsein zu thun; das 
(— iurari) verlangt nàmlich so die Zeit der gerichtlichen Verfolgung, der 
Gerichtshof und der Richter, indem eine Verfolgung von Contracten 
ohne eine auf diese drei Punkte sich beziehende Eidesformel nicht als 
gesichert gelten kann. Dieser Einwand, welcher das iurati cavent ent- 
schuldigen soll, wird kurz abgetan: praescribit Christus non esse iuran- 
dum"'. He understands the phrase volunt scilicet as an excuse for the 
behaviour of the Christian who signs the contract. He speaks of an Ein- 
wand which must excuse the iurati cavent. This excuse has been for- 
mulated by Tertullian himself, since the signing Christians themselves 
declare that they did not know that they were swearing. The three points 
mentioned would be important in connection with the 'persecution of 
contracts. 
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In our view this is a very weak explanation of a very strong conjec- 
ture. The weakness lies in the first place in the interpretation of 
persecutio as * Verfolgung von Contracten'. Apart from the fact that 
this is a strange idea, von Hartel has to assume that not only tempus but 
also /ocus tribunalis and persona praesidis must be constructed with 
persecutionis, which is hardly defendable. But, secondly, why should 
Tertullian formulate an excuse for something which the opponent states 
he does not know? 

In our opinion the object of volunt is not iurari but sciri. The Chris- 
tian borrower who signed the legal document said: 'I did not know 
about an oath'. Tertullian replies: '*« you may say that you did not 
know » , but alas (scilicet) the document that you signed wants you to 
know what is in it". Tertullian gives his answer a form which is 
characteristic of his style. Instead of speaking about 'the document? 
Tertullian sums up three characteristic elements of it. Such a document 
had always a form like this: *on that and that day, at that and that place, 
there appeared before me, the president; that is to say, it always con- 
tained the /empus persecutionis, i.e. the time of the legal action 
(persecutio does not indicate here 'persecution' in whatever sense), the 
locus tribunalis and the persona praesidis. Now instead of saying 'the 
legal document wants you to know' he says: *'the time of the action, the 
place of the judgment-seat and the person of the presiding judge want 
you to know''. 

In what follows Tertullian continues to refute his opponents' two at- 
tempts of escape, viz., II did not say a word' and 'I did not know about 
the oath'. 

Tertullian starts with the following objection of the opponent in 
direct speech:"' I wrote (I signed), but I did not say a thing. Now it is the 
tongue that kills, not the (written) letter''. Tertullian could have replied 
that this statement does not agree with 2 Cor. 3, 6 littera enim occidit, 
spiritus autem vivificat. But he has probably borne in mind that his op- 
ponents referred to what is said about the evil of the tongue in the Epis- 
tle of James, ch. 3. 

However that may be, Tertullian answers to this objection with an ap- 
peal to nature and to awareness (conscientia), i.e., to the process that 
takes place when one writes and to the human awareness at this activity. 

The appeal to nature runs as follows: '*« you can not say that you 
just wrote, and did not say a thing, suggesting that you did not mentally 
partake in what you were doing», because your hand can only write 
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what your soul (mind) has dictated, even in the case that your tongue re- 
mains inactive at the dictate (of the mind)". And Tertullian adds 
*talthough « even in the latter case» the soul also gave its instruction to 
the tongue, either something conceived by itself or something delivered 
by somebody else''. In other words: even in the case that the tongue re- 
mains inactive, the soul gives its order to it and to the hand that writes. 
The fact that the tongue does not react is of no consequence. Thus the 
opponent's attempt to escape by stating that his tongue did not partake 
in the action does not work. 

Now Tertullian realises that the opponent could find an argument in 
the last words ve/ ab alio traditum and say: 'the dictate did not come out 
of my own mind but from somebody else'. This is another way of deny- 
ing inner participation in what was in the document. (The semicolon 
after Jam must be deleted.) 

Here Tertullian appeals to the human awareness—and asks whether 
what someone else has dictated does not result in an activity (i.c. the ac- 
tivity of the hand that writes) via the mind of the writer, whether the 
tongue intervenes or not. Thus the opponent cannot keep free his mind 
from participation in this manner either, because his mind partakes in 
the action. 

*Hence'"', Tertullian continues, *'the Lord has rightly said that sin 
lies in the human mind and the human conscience''. He points to Mat- 
thew 5,28 where the concupiscence which ascends into the heart of man 
is held as a deed. ''If a man looks on a woman with a lustful eye, he has 
already committed adultery with her in his heart". (Read teneri, an 
acc.c.inf. depending upon inquit; cf. Thes.l. L. VII, 1: 1778, 67-1779, 23.) 

Tertullian concludes: */Thus you gave a guarantee and this has 
evidently ascended into your heart" . The whole previous passage was 
meant to prove that there was an inner participation in the act of signing 
the document. *'And"', Tertullian continues **you can not contend that 
you were ignorant or unwilling''. Here it appears that the argument just 
given also refuted the other objection of the opponent, viz., that he did 
not know. 

Tertullian underlines the conclusion by stating: **For since you gave a 
guarantee, you knew, and since you knew, you were, of course, 
willing". *'And"' he adds ** € what happened there» is something not 
only in deed (the signing itself) but also in thought (the inner participa- 
tion)". 
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Now Tertullian anticipates another objection. The opponent could 
try to justify himself by conceding to have committed a minor crime 
(this must be the signing of the document, as Von Hartel rightly states, 
0.C., p. 54) in order to exclude the major (the swearing). 

The text of this sentence is in disarray. We think that the words 
**Tamen non negavi'" must be preceded by another statement in direct 
speech, and that, in consequence, the main verb must be in the first per- 
son singular: effici should be e/feci or feci. In consequence, the form 
facis cannot be maintained. Now the oldest testimony (B) has facit. We 
suppose the loss of a subject of this verb and read the text as follows ... 
ut dicas: (falsum plane feci cavendo, quod non facit « Christianus or 
fidelis» ; tamen non negavi, quia non iuravi'. (Kroyman went in this 
direction but did not come to a satisfactiory solution. See the second ap- 
paratus in the CC edition). The opponent admits that he, indeed, has 
done something *false' by giving a guarantee, which is something that a 
Christian does not do. *'I did", he says. ''give a false impression, but I 
did not deny my faith, because, in fact, I did not swear."' 

Tertullian's reaction is sharp: '*'even if you had done nothing of the 
kind (i.e., even if you had not signed at all), but you would have con- 
sented (i.e., if you had only said) to have done it, you would be said to 
swear"'. In other words, even if he had done much less than giving the 
impression of swearing by singing the document, this would have been 
sufficient to make him guilty of sinning against the Lord's command- 
ment. 

The above given constitution of the text makes it unnecessary to read 
Quin immo instead of the Quoniam of B. Von Hartel states: ''Diese 
Zwischenrede (Tamen non negavi ...) macht es unmóglich, das 
überlieferte quoniam zu halten". In our conjecture there is no 
Zwischenrede any more and the quoniam-sentence simply explains the 
previous Non potes ... excludere. 

Then, again, an objection follows in the direct speech: *Non valet 
tacita vox in stilo et mutus in litteris sonus'. Once more the opponent 
tries to reduce his activity in signing the document to something without 
value. **The voice in the pen is without sound and the sound in the let- 
ters is without voice; they are, therefore, without force''. 

Tertullian's anwer is: **But « this is not true because Zacharias, be- 
ing punished with a temporary privation of his voice, *pronounced' the 
name of his son by way of his hand' (Luke 1,63). And he describes the 
process as follows: **Zacharias held a colloquy with his mind, passed by 
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his ruled out tongue and with the help of his hands dictated the name 
(John) from his heart''. And, continuing in the style of the objection, he 
states: *'*his pen is not without sound (/oquitur in stilo) and his hand is 
heard in a way clearer than any voice"'. And he adds: *'Inquire whether 
not has spoken he who has evidently spoken"'. Cf. De idol. 10, 1 
Quaere, an idololatrian committat qui de idolis catechisat. (Quaere, an 
should be interpreted like nescio, an; the same applies to appello, an in 
par. 3 of this chapter. Perhaps one should read Quaero.) 

Tertullian concludes his argument with a kind of peroration: *^Let us 
pray the Lord"', he says, *'that we do not come into the need of such a 
contract, and, if we come into it, then may God either give to fellow 
Christians the opportunity to be active (i.e., to help by lending the 
necessary money; then no danger of idolatry will exist) or may He give 
us the courage to break off the bonds of all this necessity (and so 
restrain from going to heathens for borrowing money), in order to pre- 
vent that those written letters (i.e., the document signed by the Chris- 
tian), which are a denial of faith (negatrices), and which are the 
substitutes for (the words from) our mouth, be brought forward against 
us in the day of judgment, signed with the signature, not now of the 
witnesses but of the angels". 

Tertullian lets the document that was signed by the Christian debtor 
(who, in Tertullian's view, therewith denied his faith) play a part at the 
final judgment. **It will be brought forward", he says, *'signed with the 
signature, not now of the witnesses but of the angels". Here we learn 
something new about the above document, viz., that it was signed not 
only by the debtor but also by witnesses. At the final judgment this 
document becomes, in Tertullian's imagination, a charge of idolatry, 
now signed by the angels of God. 
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DIE DARSTELLUNG DER ÁLTESTEN KIRCHENGESCHICHTE 
NACH DEN PSEUDO-CLEMENTINEN* 


VON 


ARNOLD STÓTZEL 


]. Ergebnisse und Stand der Forschung 


Durch die Funde gnostischer Texte in Nag Hammadi ist auch das Ju- 
denchristentum neu in die wissenschaftliche Diskussion gekommen;! 
denn zu viele Indizien in den neuentdeckten Schriften weisen Beziehun- 
gen und Motive auf, die aus dem Bereich eines heterodoxen Judenchri- 
stentums herstammen.? Im Grenzbereich zwischen einem sog. orthodo- 
xen Christentum und einem hellenistischen und gnostischen Einflüssen 
zugewandten heterodoxen Judentum wird z.B. der »johanneische 
Kreis« angesiedelt, die samaritanische Überlieferung wird als wichtige 
Quelle für die Mose-Erwartung und die Tempelkritik herangezogen, 
der Ursprung der Gnosis wird teilweise auch dem heterodoxen Juden- 
christentum zugeschrieben.? 

Die Anfangsgeschichte des Christentums wird dadurch eher verworre- 
ner als klarer, und die handlichen Unterscheidungen zwischen »ortho- 
dox« und »háretisch«, zwischen »apostolisch« und »apokryph« schei- 
nen nunmehr unhaltbar.* Faktisch wird deswegen in der Forschung der 
Übergang von kanonisierter Geschichte und spáterer, auch hàretischer 
Entwicklung als flieDend gedacht und eine Grenzziehung für unange- 
messen gehalten. So làfit sich nach Helmut Kóster »der Mafistab 'apo- 
stolisch' nicht mehr gebrauchen, wenn christliche Gruppen, die spáter 
als háretisch verdammt werden, für sich echt apostolischen Ursprung in 
Anspruch nehmen kónnen«.? Hans-Joachim Schoeps findet im Ebioni- 
tismus des 2. und 3. Jahrhunderts eine konservierte Frühform des Ur- 
christentums, die »von der Aufnahme in die grofkirchliche Tradition 
ausgeschlossen wurde«, obwohl »diese Richtung eigentlich náher gele- 
gen wáre als die Entwicklung, die von Jerusalem nach Rom geführt 
hat«.*? 

Hans-Dietrich Altendorf kritisierte in seiner Rezension der Neuaufla- 
ge des Buches von Walter Bauer RecAtglüubigkeit und Ketzerei im àlte- 
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sten Christentum von 1964, daf) sich »zumindest in Deutschland ... Nei- 
gungen beobachten lassen, die sich nicht ohne Absichtlichkeit darin ge- 
fallen, die urchristliche Geschichte in ein einigermaf?en wüstes Gemenge 
widerstreitender und sich ausschlieDender theologischer Richtungen 
aufzulósen, von denen man nur zu sagen wei, daf) keine 'recht hat', ei- 
nige wenige Auflenseiter ausgenommen«.? Traugott Holtz beklagt in sei- 
nen »Überlegungen zur Geschichte des Urchristentums« die »Aufsplit- 
terung der christlichen Frühgeschichte«, die dadurch erfolge, daf) »im- 
mer neuen, zum Teil miteinander konkurierrenden Konzeptionen ge- 
schichtliche Wirklichkeit zugesprochen wird«.'? 

Die Konstruktion der frühen Schriftsteller: zuerst die reine Lehre — 
dann erst die Háresien, ist historisch sicher nicht haltbar und ist zurecht 
einer kritischen Betrachtung unterzogen worden.'' So hat sich als Auf- 
fassung durchgesetzt — mitangeregt durch die programmatische These 
Bauers —, daf) die frühe Kirchengeschichte als ein hóchst komplizierter 
und in sich widersprüchlicher Prozef) abgelaufen ist, ohne dab aller- 
dings die Stufen genauer zu bezeichnen wáren — auf)er durch neue Hy- 
pothesen. So sprechen Kóster und Robinson von »Entwicklungslinien«, 
und Kurt Rudolph meint, daf) »das Christentum seine Gestalt in einem 
langen, übrigens bis heute anhaltenden Prozef) der Aufnahme und 
Abstofhung erhalten hat«, und nennt das, »was typisch christlich ist, ei- 
ne schwer bestimmbare Mitte«."? 

Auf diesem Hintergrund wird verstándlich, warum sich die For- 
schung in den letzten 150 Jahren der Pseudo-Clementinischen Schriften 
so intensiv angenommen hat. F. C. Baur war der erste, der diese Schrif- 
ten als Quelle von historischem Rang heranzog, um die Entstehungsge- 
schichte der Kirche aufzuhellen. Er verstand die katholische Kirche als 
Synthese aus Paulinismus und Petrinismus, in der die herrschenden Ge- 
gensátze der ersten Zeit aufgehoben worden seien.'? Anhaltspunkte für 
diese sich anbahnende Versóhnung fand er in den Pseudo-Clementinen. 
Wenn auch die spátere Forschung die Einschátzung dieser Schrift als ei- 
ner homogenen und frühen Quelle korrigiert hat, blieb die Einsicht 
Baur's doch gültig: Daf sich in diesen Schriften der weiter wirkende Ge- 
gensatz judenchristlicher und heidenchristlicher Traditionen spiegelt.'^ 

Seit den Untersuchungen von Schoeps" und Strecker'* ist die früher 
sehr kontrovers geführte Diskussion zu einer gewissen Beruhigung und 
zum Konsens in wichtigen Fragen gelangt. 

Dieser Konsens betrifft zunáchst das Verháltnis der zwei Fassungen, 
in denen das Corpus vorliegt: die griechisch erhaltenen Homilien ( —- H) 
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und die von Rufin übertragenen Recognitionen ( — R) — so genannt we- 
gen der romanhaften Einkleidung in eine Wiedererkennungsnovelle. Ei- 
nigkeit besteht darüber, daf) beide Fassungen auf eine Grundschrift 
(7 G) zurückgehen, die sog. Kerygmata Petrou.'" Diese wurde etwa um 
230 verfaBt — dies ist das früheste Datum, weil in diese G u.a. der Dia- 
log des Bardesanes Über das Schicksal, um 220 in Edessa geschrieben, 
aufgenommen wurde. Diese G enthált ebionitisch eingefárbte Predigten 
des Petrus, die zusammen mit dem fiktiven Brief des Petrus an Jakobus 
und der Contestatio den Grundbestand ausmachen. Dieser Brief und die 
Contestatio fungieren als Kriterium, um den Umfang der G in dem Cor- 
pus der H und R quellenkritish zu scheiden.'? Neben dieser Quelle ist ei- 
ne weitere judenchristliche Schrift aufgenommen worden, und zwar in 
R,"? die Epiphanius noch als eigene Schrift Anabathmoi Iakobou vorge- 
legen hat?? und die er den Ebioniten zurechnet. Und diese habe enthal- 
ten »einen heilsgeschichtlichen Abrif von Abraham bis zur Urgemeinde 
in Jerusalem, Disputationen der zwólf Apostel und des Jakobus mit den 
Parteiungen des Judentums und Polemiken gegen den Falschapostel 
Paulus«.?! 

Teile dieser Schrift sind mit R I identifiziert worden, zusammen mit H 
17, 13-19 — einer Polemik gegen Paulus. Diese Quelle ( — AJ) ist der 
Gegenstand der vorliegenden Untersuchung. 


2. Eigenart der AJ-Quelle 


Schoeps ist der Überzeugung, daf) »diese Texte tatsáchlich auf die 
leibliche Nachkommenschaft der Judenchristen aus der Urgemeinde zu- 
rückgehen, die aufgrund. eines Prophetenspruches nach Coelosyrien 
oder Transjordanien emigriert sind«.?? Munck vertritt den gegensátzli- 
chen Standpunkt: »Die urprüngliche jüdische Christenheit hórte auf zu 
existieren mit der Zerstórung Jerusalems, und weder die Ps- 
Clementinen noch die sog. jüdisch-christlichen Evangelien stehen damit 
in Zusammenhang«.?? 

Eine Klàrung der Eigenart der in dieser Quelle enthaltenen Nachrich- 
ten kann am ehesten durch einen Vergleich mit dem übrigen Corpus von 
H und R gewonnen werden; denn wenn der zeitliche Abstand zurecht 
behauptet wird, muf) der verschiedene Entwicklungsstand ablesbar sein. 
Es ist auffállig, dab in dem Corpus Elemente und Stoffe enthalten sind, 
die nur aus der Auseinandersetzung mit Marcion und der Gnosis ver- 
stándlich werden.?* So wird die Theorie der »Falschperikopen« ent- 
wickelt, die als ebionitisches Sondergut angesehen werden muf).?? Mit 
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Hilfe dieser Theorie wird — anders als es Justin?* oder Ptolemáus zur 
gleichen Zeit versuchen?! — ein Weg zu einer differenzierten Rezeption 
des Alten Testamentes versucht, ohne etwa den Opferkult übernehmen 
zu müssen: Die Einführung des Opferkultes wird der weiblichen Syzygie 
zur Last gelegt, die im Gegensatz zur mánnlichen für alles Übel des ge- 
genwártigen Àons verantwortlich ist.?* Nach der AJ-Quelle dagegen ist 
es Mose selbst, der die Opfer einführt.?? 

Die Pseudo-Clementinen entwickeln eine eigene Lehre zur Unter- 
scheidung von wahren und falschen Propheten — wahrscheinlich im 
Hinblick. auf den Gegensatz zwischen Paulus und Petrus bzw. 
Jakobus.?? Nach dieser Theorie erscheint Johannes der Táufer als ein 
falscher Prophet, dem Jesus als der wahre folgt. In der AJ-Quelle gilt 
Johannes wie in den kanonischen Evangelien als der Vorláufer Jesu.?! 

In den Pseudo-Clementinen erscheinen unter der Maske des »feindli- 
chen Menschen« sowohl Paulus als auch Simon Magus und Marcion.?? 
Die AJ-Quelle identifiziert den feindlichen Menschen einzig mit 
Paulus.? Diese wenigen Vergleichspunkte weisen darauf hin, daf) die 
AJ-Quelle in eine relativ frühe Zeit gehórt und das Bewufitsein einer 
judenchristlichen Gruppe spiegelt, die sich nicht als heterodox ver- 
stand, sondern als verbunden mit dem allgemein-christlichen Überliefe- 
rungsstrom, wenn auch gekennzeichnet durch eine eigenstándige Leh- 
rentwicklung. Solchen Judenchristen gesteht Justin um 150 noch zu, 
daf) sie zur kirchlichen Gemeinschaft gehóren; bei Irenáus und Hippolyt 
hat sich die Situation schon radikal geàndert.?* 

Daf) der Verfasser der AJ-Quelle ein Judenchrist ist, láft sich aus ver- 
schiedenen, fast absichtslos eingestreuten Andeutungen erheben. So 
kann er auf das Stichwort »Abraham« hin anschliefhlen, daf) von ihm 
»unser Geschlecht der Hebráer und Juden abstammt«.?? [n der Disputa- 
tion mit den jüdischen Sekten führt Matthias als argumentum ad Iudae- 
os zum Glauben an Jesus an, »weil er einen jüdischen Leib annahim und 
unter Juden geboren wurde«.?* Interessant ist auch die Bemerkung in- 
nerhalb des Referates der allgemeinen Vólkergeschichte, daf) bis zur 15. 
Generation die Sprache der Hebráer die allgemein herrschende gewesen 
ist. Am deutlichsten aber erscheint der Standpunkt des Verfassers, 
wenn er den einzigen Unterschied zwischen Juden und Christen darin 
sieht, ob Jesus als der von Mose verheiflene Prophet anerkannt wird 
oder nicht.?* Aufer dieser Differenz wird kein Unterschied genannt; das 
Problem des Gesetzes oder der Beschneidung existiert als kontroverses 
offensichtlich nicht.?? 
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Die Missionierung Israels 


Strecker hat eine Beziehung der AJ-Quelle zu der bei Epiphanius er- 
wáhnten Schrift nur indirekt gelten lassen wollen, weil die Sektendispu- 
tation von Epiphanius nicht erwáhnt wird. Nun wird sich ihre Nichter- 
wáhnung am ehesten dadurch erkláren lassen, da) Epiphanius eine Mis- 
sionstátigkeit der Ebioniten nicht erwáhnen konnte, gerade wenn sie für 
die Anerkennung der Messianitát Jesu bei ihren Volksgenossen warben. 
Der Sektendisputation, die in der Predigt des Jakobus über sieben Tage 
hin gipfelt, kommt nun eine spezifische Bedeutung innerhalb der AJ- 
Quelle zu. Die Predigt der Apostel und des Jakobus in Israel ist begrenzt 
durch die Zerstórung des Tempels, die für den Fall angedroht wird, daf 
Israel sich weigert, Jesus als den verheiDenen Propheten anzuerkennen 
und sich taufen zu lassen.^? 

Die AJ-Quelle datiert das Entstehen der jüdischen Schismen in die 
Zeit des Auftretens Johannes des Táufers, rückt den Anfang der Zerris- 
senheit Israels in Sekten also unmittelbar an die Zeit des Auftretens Jesu 
heran*' — eine Angabe, die keinen historischen Wert für sich beanspru- 
chen kann,? sondern tendenziell die Aufsplitterung Israels mit dem Auf- 
treten des »wahren Propheten« gleichzeitig macht und sie in die Gegen- 
wart der judenchristlichen Gemeinde von Jerusalem hineinreichen láft. 

Die Aufhebung dieser Schismen wird nun in Anwendung des grund- 
sátzlichen Differenzpunktes darin gesehen, daf) sie Jesus annehmen als 
den verheiBenen Propheten; dann wáren die Schismen aufgehoben, und 
auch die Samaritaner würden in der Konsequenz davon aufhóren, Jeru- 
salem zu schmáhen.*^? Anhand der sieben Schismen wird — unter ihnen 
werden einzig auferhalb der neutestamentlichen Schriften die Johannes- 
Jünger als eigene Gruppe aufgeführt — paradigmatisch vorgeführt, daf) 
im Glauben an Jesus die Einheit Israels wiederherstellbar wáre. Und tat- 
sáchlich überzeugt die anschliefende siebentágige Predigt des Jakobus 
»das Volk und die Hohenpriester, sodaf) sie eilten, sogleich die Taufe zu 
empfangen«.^* Auch wenn hier die Einzelgruppen nicht mehr ausdrück- 
lich genannt werden, scheinen sie doch ebenfalls willig, die Taufe zu 
empfangen. In diesem Augenblick tritt ein omo quidam inimicus auf,*' 
verhindert durch seinen Einspruch die allgemeine Taufe, stóft Jakobus 
von der Treppe des Tempels und lóst eine allgemeine Verfolgung der 
Christen Jerusalems aus. Nach der Darstellung der AJ-Quelle scheint 
dies zu bedeuten: Paulus hat die Bekehrung und Einigung Israels verhin- 
dert, die Missionstátigkeit der Urgemeinde um Jakobus zunichte ge- 
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macht und dadurch auch die drohende Zerstórung der Stadt und des 
Tempels herbeigeführt. 


Die Legitimitát der Gemeinde hinter der AJ-Quelle 


Der Anfang der AJ-Quelle bietet einen Gang durch die Heilsgeschich- 
te von der Schópfung an über Abraham,^* Mose, die Zweiundsiebzig bis 
auf Jesus und die von ihm berufenen zwólf Apostel und die zweiund- 
siebzig Jünger. Die ganze Geschichte Israels wird kritisch und mit einer 
bestimmten Absicht erzáhlt: Der wahre Prophet erschien dem Abraham 
und offenbarte ihm neben den Grundlehren auch, »wie man Gott gefal- 
len kónnte«.^' Auch Mose erscheint der wahre Prophet,^* er erhált das 
Gesetz, wáhrend das Volk Israel in den ágyptischen Gótzendienst zu- 
rückfállt. Deswegen wird ihm das Opfer und der Kult an einem Ort — 
Jerusalem — zugestanden, so lange, bis der wahre Prophet bei seiner 
Ankunft den Kult durch die Taufe beseitigen wird. Wenn Israel den 
Propheten nicht anerkennt, werden die Heiden an seine Stelle treten.*^? 

Der Bericht láDt eine doppelte Absicht erkennen: Einerseits bekennt 
er sich auch zur universalen Sendung der Kirche an die Heiden; anderer- 
seits erweist er die Gemeinde um Jakobus als die Reprásentantin der seit 
Anfang an von Gott durch den wahren Propheten geoffenbarten Reli- 
gion, die zwar durch Abfall zeitweise verdunkelt und pervertiert war, 
trotzdem aber in wenigen unverstellt gegenwártig blieb, und die durch 
den wahren Propheten in ihrer ursprünglichen Gestalt wiederhergestellt 
ist. M.a.W. diese Gemeinde versteht sich polemisch als die legitime Er- 
bin der gesamten Vólker- und Offenbarungsgeschichte, weil ihre Háàup- 
ter unmittelbar durch Jesus berufen wurden und ihre Vorláufer durch 
den wahren Propheten immer schon in der allein wahren Religion unter- 
wiesen waren. 

Demgegenüber wird Paulus mit deutlicher Anspielung auf seine Vi- 
sionen der Empfang von genuiner Offenbarung und damit jede Legiti- 
mitát seines Christentums abgesprochen. In H 17, 14-19, die zur AJ- 
Quelle gerechnet wird, sagt Petrus zu Simon-Paulus: »Wenn Jesus dir 
durch Visionen bekannt geworden ist, dann nur so, wie Jesus sie im 
Zorn seinem Widersacher gibt«.?? Paulus erscheint als der Widersacher, 
der das Ziel der Reform Jesu in Israel und der Gemeinde in Jerusalem 
verhindert und sich auf Pseudo-Offenbarungen berufen hat. 


Die AJ-Quelle als konkurrierende Darstellung 


Zur Datierung der jüdischen Schismen konnte festgestellt werden, 
daf) die AJ-Quelle nicht historische, sondern tendenzielle Angaben ver- 
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mittelt. Diese Absicht làft sich an der Figur des Gamaliel erhárten. Er 
tritt in den Disputationen mehrmals auf und weist Merkmale auf, die 
ihn als »zusammengesetzte Figur« erscheinen lassen. Er ist der zur Be- 
sonnenheit mahnende Gamaliel aus Apg 5,34ff.;*' seine Rede erweist 
sich bis in wórtliche Zitate als davon abhángig; andererseits wird er ge- 
schildert als heimlicher Glaubensbruder und mit Zügen des Nikodemus 
aus dem Johannes-Evangelium ausgestattet.?? 

Louis Martyn hat 21 direkte und indirekte Zitate aus der Apostelge- 
schichte in der AJ-Quelle nachgewiesen neben mehreren Zitaten bzw. 
»Mischzitaten« aus den synoptischen Evangelien. An der Figur des Ga- 
maliel personalisiert sich so das literarische Vorgehen.? 

So scheint es móglich, die AJ-Quelle einzuordnen. Sie setzt die »ka- 
nonischen Schriften« als gegeben und anerkannt voraus, rezipiert aus 
ihnen Motive, Personen, Reden, aber formt daraus eine konkurrierende 
Darstellung der Ereignisse innerhalb der áltesten Kirchengeschichte, die 
bis zur Abfassung der AJ-Quelle offensichtlich als die kontroversen 
Hauptpunkte zwischen der Richtung des Jakobus und des Paulus ange- 
sehen wurden. Diese kontroverstheologischen Punkte aus der Perspekti- 
ve dieser Judenchristen waren: 


die Frage der Unterschiedenheit vom Judentum, 

das Ziel der christlichen Mission bis zum Jahre 70, 

der Streit um die Legitimitát der von Jakobus und der von Paulus 
reprásentierten kirchlichen Entwicklung. 


3. Der kirchengeschichtliche Ertrag der AJ-Quelle 


Nimmt man die Tendenz der AJ-Quelle und ihre literarische und zeit- 
liche Abhángigkeit von den kanonischen Schriften einmal als gegeben 
an, wird man ihren kirchengeschichtlichen Beitrag skeptisch beurteilen. 

Die herausgehobene Stellung des Jakobus gegenüber den 12 Apo- 
steln als episcoporum princeps?* weist eher voraus auf die zunehmende 
Bedeutung, die ihm nach Hegesipp?? zukommt. In dieser Wertigkeit be- 
gegnet er auch in den Nag-Hammadi-Schriften, den beiden Apokalyp- 
sen des Jakobus.?* Nur ein Moment, das in den Hypomnemata des He- 
gesipp zunáchst fremdartig berührt, stimmt mit dem Grundzug der 
Nachrichten der AJ-Quelle über Jakobus auffállig überein: Obwohl bei 
Hegesipp Jakobus als Priester mit dem Tempel und gleichzeitig mit den 
Aposteln verbunden erscheint, kommt ihm den Juden gegenüber die 
Funktion des Vermittlers zu. Sein Zeugnis, das von ihm verlangt wird, 
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um die Juden vor dem »Abfall« zum Christentum zu bewahren,?' nennt 
wie die AJ-Quelle einzig die Messianitát Jesu.* Andere Differenzen 
scheinen in diesem Umkreis nicht bestanden zu haben. Die Tempelkri- 
tik, die auch nach der 2. Apokalypse des Jakobus als Anlaf) des Martyri- 
ums erscheint, kann ursprünglich nicht mit Jakobus verbunden gewesen 
sein.?? 

Auch für die Historizitát der Flucht nach Pella hat man in der AJ- 
Quelle Stützen finden wollen.*? Die Hinweise in R I 37,2 und 39,3 legen 
aber das gerade Gegenteil nahe: Sie tendieren auf die Wiederherstellung 
Jerusalems. 

In 37,1 ist die Rede von dem »Ort«, den Mose als einzige Opferstátte 
konzediert und eingerichtet hatte, und damit ist nach dem Zusammen- 
hang Jerusalem gemeint. Um nun die endgültige Aufhebung der Opfer 
und ihren Ersatz durch die Taufe als schon immer von Gott intendiert 
eindrücklich zu machen, wird auf die wiederholte Verwüstung Jerusa- 
lems und die Deportationen des Volkes im Laufe der Geschichte verwie- 
sen als die notwendige Folge seines falschen Gottesdienstes. Dann wird 
als allgemeine Erfahrung aufgrund dieser Geschichte angefügt: 


»Sine sacrificiis de captivitate liberatur et in terram patriam restituitur«.*' 


Derselbe Gedanke wird nochmals, nachdem das Erscheinen des wahren 
Propheten und die Einsetzung der Taufe anstelle der Opfer durch ihn 
genannt sind, antithetisch formuliert: »Jeder, der seiner Botschaft glaubt 


ab excidio belli 

quod incredulae genti inminet et loco ipsi, 
servaretur inlaesus, 

non credentes vero extorres loco et regno fiant, 

ut vel inviti intelligant et oboediant voluntati dei«.*? 


In der Konsequenz dieser Aussage liegt, da) die Gláàubigen in Jerusa- 
lem bleiben, d.h. legitimen Anspruch darauf haben, an ihrem Ort resti- 
tuiert zu werden, wáhrend die ungláubigen Volksgenossen allein blei- 
bend aus der Stadt vertrieben werden. Die Anteilhabe an dem Ort Jeru- 
salem erscheint unlóslich verbunden mit dem Anteil an der Basileia. 
Daf) dies heilsgeschichtlich untermauert wird, zeigt, da) die AJ-Quelle 
ihren Anspruch auf die »Stadt« und das damit implizierte jüdisch- 
christliche Erbe nicht aufgegeben hat, sondern ihn polemisch anmeldet. 

Insofern scheint es schwierig, aus der AJ-Quelle ein Zeugnis für die 
Flucht nach Pella gewinnen zu wollen. Viel eher spricht aus ihr eine 
Gruppe von Judenchristen, die aufgrund ihrer Einsicht in die vergange- 
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ne Heilsgeschichte die Zuversicht ableitet, dap sie als die Erbin der — 
wenn auch durch áàuflere Gewalt — reformierten Religion ihren ange- 
stammten Platz wieder in Jerusalem einnehmen wird. Ob sie sich in Pel- 
la lokalisieren láDt, geht aus der AJ-Quelle nicht hervor, legt sich aber 
durch die übrigen Zeugnisse durchaus nahe; jedenfalls mun sie sich 
auBerhalb Jerusalems befunden haben. Daf) mit einer Rückkehr noch 
gerechnet werden kann, legt als Abfassungszeit die Jahre nach 70, aber 
vor 135 nahe.*?*. 

Der kirchengeschichtliche Ertrag der AJ-Quelle liegt also weniger im 
positiven Quellenwert über die álteste Kirchengeschichte, sondern in ih- 
rem Versuch, diese gegen den faktischen Verlauf zu revidieren. Insofern 
kann ihr Authentizitát nicht abgesprochen werden. 


Zusammenfassung 


Die AJ-Quelle, die als ein Dokument des frühen Judenchristentums 
anzusehen ist, das eine historische Bindung an Jerusalem auszeichnete, 
das sie verloren hatte und diese wieder erwartete, zeigt sich in ihrer Dar- 
stellung der áltesten Kirchengeschichte von der vorgegebenen und aner- 
kannten Apostelgeschichte abhángig. Insofern erscheint in ihr der Ver- 
such unternommen zu sein, den Standpunkt, der in Jerusalem und ei- 
nem reformierten Judentum sein Zentrum hat, als den origináren und 
einzig legitimen gegenüber dem Weg des Paulus zu behaupten. Die Fra- 
ge, wer »recht hat«, unterliegt in dieser Gruppe keinem Zweifel. 

Aber in der Benützung und Umschreibung der Apostelgeschichte 
kündigt sich ein Kriterium an, das in der Folgezeit zum Unterschei- 
dungskriterium werden sollte — hier in der Form der Negativrtàt: die 
Geltung der beiderseits anerkannten — nur darum bestreitbaren — 
Schriften. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


* Der Aufsatz ist der mit Anmerkungen versehene Vortrag, anláBlich des Habilitations 
kolloquiums am 5. Februar 1981 vor der Katholisch-theologischen Fakultàt der Universi- 
tát München gehalten. 

' An neueren Aufsátzen vgl. G. Quispel, The discussion of Judaic Christianity, in: VC 
22 (1968) 81-93; A. F. J. Klijn, The study of Jewish Christianity, in: NTSS 20 (1973/74) 
419-431; R. A. Kraft, In search of »Jewish Christianity« and its »Theology«, in: RSR 60 
(1972) 81-92; ders.: The multiform Jewish heritage of early Christianity, in: Christianity, 
Judaism and other Greco- Roman cults 111, Hrsg. J. Neusner (Leiden 1975) 174-199; B. J. 
Malina, Jewish Christianity or Christian Judaism: Toward a hypothetical definition, in: 
JSJ 7 (1978) 46-57. 
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? Zur Verbindung zwischen Judenchristen und Gnosis bzw. Gnostizismus vgl. R. Mcl. 
Wilson, Jewish Christianity and Gnosticism, in: RSR 60 (1972) 261-272; G. W. Macrae, 
The Jewish background of the gnostic sophia myth, in: NT 12 (1970) 86-101. 

* Vgl. O. Cullmann, Der Johanneische Kreis. Zum Ursprung des Johannesevangeliums 
(Tübingen 1975) bes. 53ff. 

* C.H.H. Scobie, The origins and development of Samaritan Christianity, in: NTS 19 
(1972/73) 390-414; H. Marshall, Palestinian and Hellenistic christianity: Some critical 
comments, in: NTS 19 (1972/73) 271-287; M. Simon, St. Stephan and the Hellenists in the 
primitive Church (London 1958); R. N. Longenecker, 7/e christology of early Jewish 
christianity (London 1971); H. G. Kippenberg, Garizim und Synagoge (Berlin 1971). 

* ^. Bóhlig, Der jüdische und judenchristliche Hintergrund in gnostischen Texten von 
Nag Hammadi, in: Le origini dello gnosticismo. Studies in the history of religions, Hrsg. 
U. Bianchi (Leiden 1967) 109-140; W. C. v. Unnik, Gnosis und Judentum, in: G7 osis. 
Festschrift für H. Jonas (Góttingen 1979) 65-86; gegen eine solche Beziehung: H. J. 
Schoeps, Judenchristentum und Gnosis, in: Origini 528-537. 

$ Zur geschichtlichen und inhaltlichen Unterscheidung vgl. H. Paulsen, Zur Wissen- 
schaft vom Urchristentum und der alten Kirche — ein methodischer Versuch, in: ZNW 68 
(1977) 200-230; M. Elze, Háresie und Einheit der Kirche im 2. Jahrhundert, in: ZThK 71 
(1974) 389-409. Zur kritischen Neudefinition vgl. die Aufsátze von H. Kóster, J. M. Ro- 
binson, Entwicklungslinien durch die Welt des frühen Christentums; G. Strecker, Zum 
Problem des Judenchristentums, in: W. Bauer, Háresie und Orthodoxie, Tübingen 2. 
Aufl. 1964 mit dem Versuch, die These Bauers auch am Judenchristentum zu verifizieren. 
^ Die Krise der historischen und theologischen Mafistábe, in: Entwicklungslinien, 108. 

* Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tübingen 1949) 213, 324. Sehr viel 
ausgewogener urteilt H. M. Schenke, Die neutestamentliche Christologie und der gnosti- 
sche Erlóser, in: Gnosis und Neues Testament, Hrsg. K. W. Tróger (Berlin 1973), über die 
Entwicklung anhand der Auseinandersetzung mit der Gnosis: »Wir haben es hier mit kei- 
ner festen Grenze zu tun, sondern mit einer Bewegung, die zu einem Sich-Einpendeln 
führt, Paulus, die Deuteropaulinen, das johanneische Schrifttum reprásentieren (...) ein 
solches Sich-eingependelt-haben, das Gefunden-haben eines Mafles, das Gewonnen-haben 
eines Blickes für die Stellen, wo man in keine Inkonsequenz abbiegen muf) — die Konse- 
quenz in dieser Sache führt zur Háresie«. Auf dem Hintergrund der These W. Bauers, sie 
meist korrigierend oder differenzierend, sind auch folgende neuere Aufsátze zu verstehen: 
J. Rohde, Háresie und Schisma im ersten Clemensbrief und in den Ignatius-Briefen, in: 
NT 10 (1968) 217-233; A. Davids, Irrtum und Háresie. 1 Clemens — Ignatius von Antio- 
chien — Justinus, in: Kairos 14, 15 (1972) 165-187; F. W. Norris, Ignatius, Polycarp and 1 
Clement: Walter Bauer reconsidered, in: VC 30 (1976) 23-44. 

* In: TALZ 91 (1966) 192-195, 194f. 

' [n: TALZ 100 (1975) 321-332, 322. 

" Soreferiert Eusebius, HE III 32,7 (Schwartz 112f.) als Aussage des Hegesipp, bis zum 
Tod der Apostel sei die Kirche eine reine, unbefleckte Jungfrau gewesen; erst nachher hát- 
ten sich die Háretiker herausgewagt. Zur Methode der Ketzerbekàmpfung vgl. die neuere 
Untersuchung von K. Koschorke, Zippolyts Ketzerbekümpfung und Polemik gegen die 
Gnostiker (Wiesbaden 1975). 

7  Frühes Christentum als relgionsgeschichtliches Phánomen, in: Das Korpus der 
griechish-christlichen Schriftsteller, Hrsg. J. Irmscher, K. Treu (Berlin 1977) 29-42, 40. 
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! Die Christuspartei in der korinthischen Gemeinde, der Gegensatz des petrinischen und 
paulinischen Christentums in der áltesten Kirche, in: 7übinger Zeitschrift für Theologie 3 
(1831) 61-206. 

'* WVgl. H. J. Schoeps, Die Pseudo-Clementinen und das Urchristentum, in: ZRGG 10 
(1958) 3-15, 6. Dagegen bestreitet J. Munck, Jewish Christianity in post-apostolic times, 
in: NTS 6 (1960) 103-116, jede Kontinuitát zwischen der Jerusalemer Urgemeinde und 
dem sog. spáteren Judenchristentum. Das Jahr 70 nimmt er als absolute Zásur an. Zum 
angenommenen Gegensatz innerhalb der Urgemeinde vgl. R. Scrooggs, The earliest Helle- 
nistic Christianity, in: Religion in Antiquity, Hrsg. J. Neusner (Leiden 1968) 176-206. 
/'*5 Vgl. die überaus kritische Rezension durch W. Schneemelcher, Das Problem des Ju- 
denchristentums, in: VuF 5 (1949/50) 229-238. 

/'$ QG. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den Pseudoklementinen (Berlin 1958) ist die 
letzte ausführliche Arbeit zu diesem Schriftencorpus. Darin bietet er 1-34 einen ausführli- 
chen Überblick über die vergangene Forschung und ihre gegensátzlichen Tendenzen und 
ihre Ergebnisse. 

7 Ursprünglich hatte H. J. Schoeps den Umfang der Grundschrift nach den Recognitio- 
nen (— R) III, 75 ableiten wollen, gesteht aber nach zwanzigjáhriger Forschungsarbeit zu, 
»daf) es vergebliche Liebesmühe ist, die Kompositionsarbeit von G gleichsam rückgángig 
zu machen, und die Texte so zu streichen, daf) die einzelnen Quellen voneinander isoliert 
werden kónnten« (Die Pseudoclementinen und das Urchristentum, 5). Zur Methode der 
Quellenscheidung seit B. Rehm, Zur Entstehung der pseudoclementinischen Schriften, in: 
ZNW 37/38 (1939) 77-194 vgl. G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum, 35ff. auch ders. in: 
Hennecke-Schneemelcher, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen 1l 65f. 

'* Q. Strecker, Die Kerymata Petrou, 66; H. J. Schoeps, Die Pseudo-Clementinen, 6, 
erschlieBt den Grundbestand der KP anhand eines Themenkatalogs aus dem »aktuellen 
Zweck der Abwehr und Bekámpfung gnostischer Positionen« Anhlich war schon O. Cull- 
mann, Le problem litteraire et historique du Roman Pseudo-Clement, in: Erude sur le rap- 
port entre le gnosticisme et le Judéochristianisme (Paris 1930) 81ff. verfahren. 

|? H.J.SSchoeps, 7/Aeologie und Geschichte, Exkurs V 381-456, nahm an, hier die Reste 
ebionitischer Acta erkennen zu kónnen. Die Einschátzung der AJ als einer Sonderquelle 
hat allgemein Zustimmung gefunden, so bei G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum 221-254, 
zuletzt bei J. L. Martyn, Cl/ementine Recognitions |] 33-71. Jewish Christianity and the 
Fourth Gospel, in: God's Christ and his people. Studies in honour of Nil A. Dahl (Oslo 
1977) 265-295. 

? Eine übersichtliche Sammlung patristischer Quellen zum Judenchristentum — unter 
dem Aspekt der Háresie — bieten A. F. J. Klijn, G. J. Reinink, Patristic evidence for 
Jewish-Christian sects (Leiden 1973). Die Stelle findet sich bei Epiphanius, Pan. 30 16, 6-9 
(Holl I 354, 10-355, 14). 

?  G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum 252ff., láüt die Epiphanius-Quelle und die AJ- 
Quelle auf eine gemeinsame Quelle (er nennt sie AJII) zurückgehen; »denn die Sektendis- 
putation, die in der RI-Quelle mehr als ein Drittel der übrigen Ausführungen ausmacht, 
wird von ihm nicht erwáhnt«. Nun wáre es Epiphanius durchaus zuzutrauen, die 
Sektendisputation der ihm als Erzketzer geltenden Ebioniten um die Messianitát Jesu zu 
verschweigen. Seine Berichterstattung ist auf ihre Tendenz jeweils kritisch zu überprüfen. 
Im folgenden wird die in RI und bei Epiphanius zugrunde liegende Quelle AJ genannt. 
Zur historischen Glaubwürdigkeit der Berichte des Epiphanius vgl. J. Dummer, Eine 
Quelle für Epiphanius von Constantina, in: K/io 55 (1973) 289-299 und R. M. Hübner, Die 
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Hauptquelle des Epiphanius (Panarion, haer. 65) über Paul von Samosata: Ps- 
Athanasius, Contra Sabellianos, in: ZKG 90 (1979) 55-74. 

? Die Pseudoclementinen und das Urchristentum, 7. 

? Jewish Christianity in post-apostolic times, 107, 114. 

^ ZuH XVIII vgl. G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum 62 '. H. J. Schoeps, 7/Aeologie 
und Geschichte 306-315. 

?55  G. Strecker, 162-184; H. J. Schoeps, 147-187. 

? Vgl. die neuere Untersuchung von Th. Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic 
Law (SBL Diss. Series 20) Montana 1975. 

7" Vgl. F. T. Fallon, The law in Philo and Ptolemy: A note on the letter to Flora, in: VC 
30 (1976) 45-51. 

? Vgl. G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum 154ff. 

? RI 36 (Rehm II 29). 

* Vgl. G. Strecker, 187-195 zum Antipaulinismus. 

?  hRI 60, 1-4 (Rehm II 42). 

? Zur Stellung des Paulus in frühchristlicher Zeit vgl. C. K. Barrett, Pauline controver- 
sies in the post-pauline period, in: NTS 20 (1973/74) 229-245; H. M. Schenke, Bemerkun- 
gen zur Apokalypse des Petrus, in: Essays of the Nag-Hammadi texts. In honour of P. La- 
bib (Leiden 1975) 227-285; G. Strecker, Paulus in nachapostolischer Zeit, in: Kairos 12/13 
(1970/71) 208-218. 

? JH. J. Schoeps, Judenchristentum und Gnosis 535, hàlt es für wahrscheinlich, »daf 
nach allen Anzeichen die Auseinandersetzung mit Simonianern, Marcioniten usw. minde- 
stens auf syrischem Boden nicht von der Rechtgláubigkeit, sondern vom Ebionitismus ge- 
führt worden ist «. Antipaulinismus von judenchristlichen Gruppen ist vielfach bei den 
Kirchenvátern bezeugt, vgl. G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum 195f. 

* Vgl. Dial. 46 mit Irenàus, adv. haer. 1, 26,2; III 2,7; IV 3,4 und Hippolyt, ref. VII 34, 
u.Ó. Eine Übersicht der Wertung des Judenchristentums bieten A. F. Klijn, G. J. Rentink, 
Patristic evidence 1-73. 

5 RI 32,1 ...Abraham a quo nostrum Hebraeorum (syr: xai 'louóa(cv; W. Frankenberg, 
Die syrischen Clementinen mit dem griechischen Paralleltext, Leipzig 1937, 39) deducitur 
genus (Rehm II 26). 

** RI 60,7...quod Iludaicum corpus adsumpsit et inter Iudaeos natus est (Rehm II 42). 
7 RI 306,5...et usque ad illud tempus divinitus humano generi data Hebraeorum lingua 
tenuit monarchiam (Rehm II 25). 

? — RI 43,2...de hoc enim solo nobis qui credimus in Jesum adversum non credentes Iu- 
daeos (syr. xoi xo) ÀA«o0 "uv; Frankenberg 49) videtur esse differentiam (Rehm II 33). 
7 n R1 33,5 (Rehm II 27) wird nur erwáhnt, daf die Beschneidung auch von den Juden 
auf andere Vólker übergegangen sei und diese dadurch durch eine »purior observantia« 
ausgezeichnet waren. Aber als solche sind weder Beschneidung noch Gesetz — aufler dem 
Opferkult — Thema der AJ-Quelle. 

* Auch in dem Kerygma Petri (Clem.Alex. Strom VI 5,43: Dobschütz Nr. VI) ist die 
Predigt an Israel ausdrücklich begrenzt auf die Dauer von zwólf Jahren. Dann soll die 
Heidenmission beginnen. Ein Zusammenhang mit der Zerstórung des Tempels geht aus 
den Fragmenten nicht hervor. Zum Stellenwert dieser Framente vgl. W. Schneemelcher, 
in: Neutestamentliche Apokryphen |l 58-63 und H. Paulsen, Das Kerygma Petri und die 
urchristliche Apologetik, in: ZKG 88 (1977) 1-37. 
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* RI 53,5: in multas etenim iam partes populus scindebatur, initio sumpto ab Iohanne 
Baptista (Rehm II 39); diese Angabe wird in RI 54,2 bei der Einführung der Pharisáer wie- 
derholt: initio Iohannis iam paene temporibus sumto (Rehm II 39). 

*?? H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte 386ff, stellt das frühchristliche Vergleichs- 
material zum Sektenkatalog zusammen, ohne harmonisieren zu wollen, »weil hier eine 
heillose Verwirrung der Angaben herrscht, die mit unseren Mitteln nicht aufzukláren ist«. 
** RI 57,4: quia si cessarent ab errore montis Garizim, consequenter agnoscerent ipsum 
esse lesum (Rehm II 41); syr. fügt hinzu: xai toU xóxou 'IepoucaA7A £O0£atov; Frankenberg 
63). 

*^ RI 69,8 (Rehm II 47). 

*5 RI 70,1 (Rehm II 47f.). 

** RI 27ff. 

?  RI33,1I: Abraham...apparuit verus propheta...divinitatis scientiam docuit, mundi ori- 
ginem finemque pariter indicavit, animae immortalitatem...vivendi instituta quibus deo 
placaretur ostendit, resurrecturos quoque mortuos, ac iudicium futurum, bonorum re- 
munerationem, malorum poenas (Rehm II 27). 

*55 RI 34,4 (Rehm II 28). 

** RI 42,1 (Rehm II 32). 

5»  Rehm I 236-240. 

3 RI 65,3-5 (Rehm II 45). 

?  RI65,2: Gamaliel... qui latenter frater noster erat in fide, sed consilio nostro inter eos 
erat (Rehm II 45). 

$9* S. Anm. 20, 266. Zur Evangelientradition und ihrer Zitationsform vgl. L. L. Kline, 
Harmonized Sayings of Jesus in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Justin Martyr, in: 
ZNW 66 (1975) 223-241. 

55 So wird er genannt in RI 68,2 (Rehm II 46). 

55 Eusebius, HE II 23,4-8 (Schwartz 68-70). 

55 Vgl. A. Bóhlig, Anm. 5, 131f; W. P. Funk, Die zweite Apokalypse des Jakobus aus 
Nag-Hammadi-Codex V (Berlin 1976) 173ff. 

5? Vgl. die motivgeschichtlich orientierte und arbeitende Untersuchung von K. Bey- 
schlag, Das Jakobusmartyrium und seine Verwandten in der frühchristlichen Literatur, 
in: ZNW 56 (1965) 149-178. Wie schwierig und für die Historie wenig ertragreich diese 
Methode ist, darauf hat R. Haardt, Zur Methodologie der Gnosisforschung, in: G7tosis 
und Neues Testament, Hrsg. K. W. Tróger (Gütersloh 1973) 183-202, hingewiesen. Er 
sagt; »Vorwiegend motivgeschichtlich argumentierende Ableitungen« tendieren »zu einem 
regressus in infinitum«, 184. 

$* Vgl. Eusebius HE II 23,8 mit RI 43,2. 

* Der koptische Text mit Übersetzung findet sich bei W. P. Funk, a.a.O. 43ff. (NHC V 
60-62). Es ist schon immer aufgefallen, dal) der heilsgeschichtliche AbriB, wie er in RI 
33ff. vorliegt, auffállige Parallelen mit der Stephanus-Rede in Apg 7 aufweist: Die Statio- 
nen der Geschichte Israels von Abraham an über Mose bis zur Kritik an Opferkult und 
Tempel werden áhnlich vorgeführt, so daf) H. J. Schoeps sich zu der Vermutung veranlafit 
sehen konnte, die historische Rede nicht Stephanus, sondern Jakobus zuzuschreiben, und 
in diesem den ersten Martyrer zu sehen, also den »historischen« Stephanus, und mit Hilfe 
dieser Angaben aus RI die Chronologie der Urgemeinde mit der ersten Verfolgung im Jah- 
re 40 zu prázisieren (Die Pseudoclementinen und das Urchristentum, 12). 
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$9 G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum 229f., diskutiert die Pella-Tradition bis zu Eusebi- 
us und Epiphanius und spricht sich gegen die Historizitàt dieser Berichte aus, doch findet 
er in der AJ-Quelle einen positiven »Hinweis auf die Verbindung mit den Judenchristen in 
Pella, der für die Lokalisierung der Quellenschrift von Nutzen sein wird«, 231. Dagegen 
hált M. Simon, La migration à Pella. Légende ou réalité? in: RSR 60 (1972) 37-54, wegen 
der Schwierigkeiten, die sich aus der Nichtannahme für das Judenchristentum ergeben, an 
der Historizitát der Pella- Tradition fest, gegen J. Munck, s. Anm. 14, 104. J. J. Gunther, 
The Fate of the Jerusalem Church. The flight to Pella, in: 7TAhZ 29 (1973) 81-94, versucht 
durch die Verbreiterung der Textbasis in indirekten neutestamentlichen (etwa in der 
Johannes-Apokalypse, 87) und profanen Zeugnissen wie Josephus die Existenz juden- 
christlicher Gruppen in Pella wahrscheinlich zu machen, ohne die Flucht als solche als 
strikt historisches Ereignis zu postulieren. Eusebius, HE IV 5,1-4 (Schwartz 127) datiert 
als Bruch der judenchristlichen Tradition nicht das Jahr 70, sondern die Zerstórung Jeru- 
salems unter Hadrian; mit diesem Datum endet die Reihe der Bischófe — wie immer diese 
im einzelnen interpretiert wird — »aus der Beschneidung«. 

$' RI 37,5 (Rehm II, 30). 

$? RI 39,3 (Rehm II, 31). 

** [nsofern erscheint das Urteil von J. Munck »With the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70 the primitive church of Jerusalem, with its authority and significance for the 
whole church, vanished for ever. The Jewish Christianity to be found later in Palestine 
and Syria, including Pella, is of a new type, having no connexion with primitive Jewish 
Christianity« (s. Anm. 14, 104) als revisionsbedürftig. 
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DIE LITERARISCHE GATTUNG DER VITA ANTONII 


STRUKTUR UND MOTIVE' 
VON 


G. J. M. BARTELINK 


Bekanntlich bildet die Gattung der Biographie in der griechischen Li- 
teratur eine erst verháltnismáflig spáte Erscheinung. Für diese literari- 
sche Form war erst im Ausgang der klassischen und im Anfang der hel- 
lenistischen Periode die Zeit reif, da sie eine erst damals erreichte voll- 
stándige Entfaltung des Individualismus voraussetzt.? Hierbei ist sofort 
zu bemerken, daf) die Biographie nicht als eine der wichtigsten literari- 
schen Gattungen gelten darf. Sie hat, wie z.B. Dihle bemerkt hat, ver- 
mutlich nicht eine strenge Stiltradition gekannt und in vielen ihrer Wer- 
ken eine Art Mittelstellung zwischen Literatur und Wissenschaft einge- 
nommen.* 

Bevor wir einige Aspekte der profanen Biographie hervorheben, ist 
auf eine verwandte Gattung, die etwas früher als die Biographie entstan- 
den ist, hinzuweisen, nl. das Enkomion oder die Lobrede. Diese pflegt 
sich auf einige Hauptsachen zu beschránken, wáhrend biographische 
Einzelheiten nur dazu dienen, die Leistungen und Qualitáten einer Per- 
sónlichkeit in unser Blickfeld zu rücken. Sie ist weiter von der Historio- 
graphie entfernt als der Bios oder die Biographie, die einen Lebenslauf, 
also eine Gesamtheit von Handlungen und Schicksalen, schildern will. 
In der Lebensbeschreibung, die sich von der Geschichtsschreibung 
durch die Beschránkung auf die Darstellung und Deutung einer einzel- 
nen Person unterscheidet, ist das Element der Erzáhlung und Beschrei- 
bung viel wichtiger als im Enkomion. 

Für das stark rhetorische Enkomion, zu dessen áltesten und zugleich 
einflufireichsten Beispielen Xenophons Lobrede auf Agesilaus und jene 
von Isokrates auf Euagoras gehóren, haben sich von Anfang an feste 
Formschemas gebildet, wie sich aus den erhaltenen Werken sowie aus 
den theoretischen Rhetorika-Handbüchern zeigt. Im grofhen und ganzen 
gehóren zu diesem Schema die Kategorien: Herkunft und Abstammung, 
Ausbildung, dann die beiden Hauptkategorien der geistigen und kórper- 
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lichen Eigenschaften und Taten, und abschlieBDend Tod und Ehrbezeu- 
gungen nach dem Tode. — Es ist bezeichnend, daf) in den antiken 
Handbüchern derartige Schemas für den Bios nicht geboten werden. 

Entschieden auf die moderne Erforschung der Formgeschichte der 
griechisch-rómischen Biographie hat das Werk von Friedrich Leo über 
die geschichtliche Entwicklung dieser literarischen Gattung gewirkt.* 
Seine Auffassungen sind in die Literaturgeschichten des klassischen AI- 
tertums und in mehrere Artikel in Pauly-Wissowas Realenzyclopádie 
(z.B. Sueton) durchgedrungen. Sie sind jedoch allmáhlich nicht ganz 
ohne Widerspruch geblieben, und im Laufe der Zeit von der neueren 
Forschung mehr oder weniger retuschiert worden. 

Wegen der auBerordentlich lückenhaften Überlieferung ist allerdings 
kaum ein geschlossenes Bild móglich. Als gesichertes Forschungsergeb- 
nis darf gelten, daf) die eigentliche Biographie in peripatetischen Kreisen 
entstanden ist, da) in diesen Lebensbeschreibungen, die zu den exoteri- 
schen Schriften gehórten (belletristisch und für gróDere Kreise be- 
stimmt), der philosophische Einschlag in dem Betonen des ethischen 
Elementes sichtbar wird, und daf) aufgrund der chronologisch erzáhlten 
Taten der Charakter der beschriebenen Person geschildert wird. Leo hat 
angenommen, daf) in diesen Biographien (von denen allerdings nur sehr 
spárliche Fragmente bekannt sind) hauptsáchlich literarische Persón- 
lichkeiten beschrieben werden. Ein nachher gefundenes lángeres Papy- 
rusfragment (Pap. Ox. 1176), das einen Teil einer Euripidesbiographie 
in Dialogform des Satyrus etwa aus dem Jahre 200 v. Chr. enthált, hat 
zu einer Modifizierung des Bildes Anlaf) gegeben, insoweit es sich in die- 
sem Werk nicht um einen chronologischen Aufbau, sondern um eine 
(nach Leo eigentlich nicht zulàássige) Disposition nach Kategorien han- 
delt. Daneben hat sich nach Leo in der Schule des Peripatos eine 
historisch-politische Biographie entwickelt, ebenfalls mit bellettristi- 
schem Charakter, die dem rhetorischen Enkomion nahe verwandt und 
von der eigentlichen Historiographie deutlich unterschieden sei. Diese 
ebenfalls chronologisch geordnete Biographie finde ihren Hóhepunkt in 
den Bioi des Plutarch. Über das Bestehen einer derartigen Biographie 
für Persónlichkeiten des óffentlichen Lebens vor Plutarch hat man al- 
lerdings erst durch Papyrusfunde etwa aus dem Jahre 1940 Gewifheit 
bekommen. Es handelt sich hier um eine Sammlung Skizzen von Bioi 
der Ptolemáen, aber im Gegensatz zur Beschreibung, die Leo von der 
historisch-politischen Biographie gegeben hat, sind es nur kurze, kunst- 
lose Lebensabrisse.: 
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Von diesem in der peripatetischen Schule entwickelten Typus hebt 
sich nach Leo scharf ein anderer ab: die von alexandrinischen Gramma- 
tikern und anderen Gelehrten verfasste Lebensbeschreibung, die viel- 
mehr als Fachliteratur mit wissenschaftlicher Bedeutung gemeint ist, al- 
lerdings wieder ein Trümmerfeld. Es sei für die Form dieser Bioi beson- 
ders charakteristisch, daf) im Hauptteil nicht von einer chronologischen 
Schilderung der Taten, sondern von einer Gliederung der Eigenschaften 
und Tugenden nach Kategorien ausgegangen werde. Nach Besprechung 
von Abstammung und Vaterland werde das Leben bis zum Hóhepunkt 
(bis zur Akme), mehr oder weniger chronologisch, erzáhlt, worauf die 
Hauptteile der Tátigkeit und Persónlichkeit, nach Kategorien darge- 
stellt, und endlich Tod und Nachleben foigten. Sueton habe, als Gram- 
matiker mit der alexandrinischen Form wohl vertraut, diese ursprüng- 
lich für literarische Persónlichkeiten gemeinte Struktur erstmals für die 
Lebensbeschreibung politischer Persónlichkeiten übernommen, wie- 
wohl hier die chronologische Darstellung besser angemessen gewesen 
wáre. 

Gewissermaf)en mit Recht hat man Leo den Vorwurf gemacht, daf) er 
ausschlieflich von formgeschichtlichen Überlegungen ausgehe, wáhrend 
diese doch in der ófters nicht so sehr literarischen, als vielmehr wissen- 
schaftlichen Biographie weniger wichtig gewesen zu sein scheinen als 
zum Beispiel im Enkomion. 

Zu den Retuschen von Leos Forschungsergebnissen gehórt auch die 
Bemerkung, daf) die Grenzen zwischen der peripatetischen und der alex- 
andrinischen Biographie nicht immer scharf zu ziehen seien, wie bereits 
Stuart im Jahre 1928* an Hand der Satyruspapyri gezeigt hat. Es gebe 
eine elastische und flieDendere Grenze zwischen den beiden Hauptrich- 
tungen der profanen Biographie." Man hat auch die Richtigkeit der The- 
se, Sueton habe seine Kaiservitae nach dem Modell des alexandrinischen 
Bios geschrieben, angezweifelt.* 

Früher sind in Anlehnung an Leos Theorie die Unterschiede zwischen 
Plutarch und Sueton als Hóhepunkte der beiden Hauptrichtungen mei- 
stens zu scharf betont worden. Zweifellos verfügt Plutarch über einen 
schóneren Stil, und weiss er dramatischer zu komponieren als Sueton. 
Wenn man aber sagt, Plutarch interessiere sich für die allgemeinere 
Aspekte und Sueton verliere sich in Einzelheiten, so soll dabei beachtet 
werden, daf) sich einerseits der Weise von Chároneia — mehr als man 
früher annahm — auf Einzelheiten gerichtet hat, und der rómische Bio- 
graph andererseits mehrmals an Schluffolgerungen allgemeinerer Art 
interessiert war.* 
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Im Laufe der Zeit hat der Blick der Forscher sich geschárft, wodurch 
man besser die Eigenart der antiken Biographie und die Unterschiede zu 
unseren modernen Auffassungen über die Lebensbeschreibung ins Auge 
gefalt hat. Typisch für die antike Biographie ist, seit Aristoteles, die 
statische Auffassung. Der Bios — der zur Verewigung der vorzüglichen 
Eigenschaften einer Persónlichkeit dienen soll, und der meistens ethisch 
didaktisch wirken will — schildert wie sich ein einmal gegebener Cha- 
rakter (das Ethos) auf eine spezielle Weise nach aufen hin manifestiert. 
Wir sind also von der Schilderung eines inneren Werdeganges, wie wir 
sie besonders in neuerer Zeit aus dem sogenannten »Entwicklungsro- 
man« kennen, weit entfernt. 

Wenden wir uns nach diesen kurzen Bemerkungen über die profane 
antike Biographie der christlichen Biographie zu, an deren Schwelle im 
Osten die Vita Antonii des Athanasius steht, der man auch eben deswe- 
gen in der Forschung besondere Aufmerksamkeit gewidmet hat. Es hat 
sich allmáhlich gezeigt, daf) die Genealogie der christlichen Lebensbe- 
schreibung komplexer ist als man anfánglich gedacht hatte. Es hat sich 
herausgestellt, daf) es nicht genügt, seinen Blick nur auf eine an strikte 
Regeln und enge Grenzen gebundene Gattung zu richten. Mit Recht hat 
z.B. Jacques Fontaine in seiner Einführung zur Vita Martini des Sulpici- 
us Severus darauf hingewiesen, daf) man bei der Analyse die literarische 
Tradition in ihrem vollen Unfang zu beachten hat. Nicht nur der profa- 
ne Bios, sondern auch ein jüdisch-christlicher Komponent hat seinen 
Einfluf) ausgeübt, nàmlich die Schilderung der Gottesmánner im Alten 
Testament, wie des Moses, des Elias und anderer Propheten, sowie die 
Beschreibung der christlichen Idealbilder, des christlichen Gnostikers 
und des Mártyrers. Bald hat die Forschung auch die Bedeutsamkeit der 
Philosophenvita der spáteren Kaiserzeit für gewisse Elemente der christ- 
lichen Heiligenvita erkannt. 

Was den biblischen Einfluf) betrifft: man findet in der Bibel nicht nur 
mehrere fragmentarische Biographien von Mittlern zwischen Gott und 
den Menschen, sondern die Bibel ist auch im allgemeinen eine unversieg- 
liche Quelle der Inspiration, aus der die christlichen Vitae unaufhórlich 
zitieren. 

Besonders inhaltlich enthált der christliche Bios viele neue Aspekte. 
Die neuen Auffassungen des Christentums spiegeln sich in der Schilde- 
rung einer auferordentlichen Persónlichkeit durch einen christlichen 
Schriftsteller wider. Wie Bieler es in seiner Studie Octocz 'Avfp dargelegt 
hat, tritt jetzt an die Stelle des heroisierten Menschen aus der profanen 
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Vita der christliche Heilige; der »góttliche Mensch« ist dem &vOp«umoc x00 
0coo gewichen. Der Mensch mit der ethischen oder politischen areteé, 
»l'homme qui se suffit«, hat dem christlichen Mann Gottes, abhángig 
von Gottes Gnaden und nur ein Werkzeug in Gottes Hand, das Feld 
ráumen müssen. Wie Gott in ihm wirkt, geht hervor aus dem Zeugnis 
der Wunder, die eine Bestátigung dafür sind, daf) der Heilige eine grof)e 
Vollkommenheit in der Tugend erreicht hat. In der Vita Antonii wird 
wiederholt betont, daf) es nicht Antonius selber ist, der die Wunder der 
Heilung verrichtet, sondern der Herr durch ihn. 

Bei einer gewissen Ahnlichkeit mit der neuplatonischen Philosophen- 
vita sind die soeben genannten Aspekte in Betracht zu ziehen, sowie 
auch der Umstand, daf) die Motivierung des Sinnes und des Zweckes der 
Askese in einer Mónchsvita in wesentlichen Punkten von der Motivie- 
rung in den neuplatonischen Schriften verschieden ist. 

Es ist weiter zu beachten, daf eben aufgrund von ethischen Werturtei- 
len in manchen christlichen Vitae Verschiebungen in der Haltung gegen- 
über gewissen traditionellen Formelementen aufgetreten sind. Ansátze 
dazu finden sich auch schon in der profanen Philosophenvita, wo ófters 
ausserlichen Qualitáten weniger Gewicht beigelegt wird. So werden die 
Kategorien Herkunft und Abstammung (xa«gí; und vévoc), welche in der 
profanen Vita oft nachdrücklich hervorgehoben werden, in der christli- 
chen Lebensbeschreibung manchmal nur wenig betont oder kaum er- 
wáhnt. Mit seiner Erwáhnung der e)vyeveiz Yovei; des Antonius folgt 
Athanasius in der Vita Antonii der gángigen Praxis, aber mehrere spáte- 
re Hagiographen verfahren anders, indem sie eine solche Erwáhnung 
unterlassen oder durch die Bemerkung ersetzen, daf) es keinen Zweck 
habe, über Abstammung zusprechen, da Gute Schlechte erzeugen und 
umgekehrt, oder daf) der Christ seinen Adelsbrief in der Kindschaft 
Gottes besitzt, oder daf) das eigentliche Leben des Christen bei der Tau- 
fe anfángt. 

Ist der ethische Einschlag in der profanen Biographie ófters deutlich 
enthalten, im christlichen Bios tritt er noch ausgesprochener hervor. 
Und da in der Biographie einem bestimmten menschlichen Ideal Aus- 
druck gegeben wird, kónnen wir bemerken, wie in der christlichen Bio- 
graphie spezifische, früher kaum geschátzte Tugenden, wie die Aunnili- 
(as, hervortreten. Inhaltlich sowie formgeschichtlich ist gegenüber dem 
profanen Bios einerseits von Kontrast, anderseits von Kontinuitát die 
Rede. Aus der im 17. Kapitel der Vita Antonii aufgezáhlten Tugendrei- 
he ersieht man, wie das zu erstrebende Ethos neben den typisch griechi- 
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schen Tugenden der Klugheit, Gerechtigkeit, MáDigkeit und Tapferkeit 
auch die spezifisch christlichen (Liebe, Glaube an Christus, Sorge für 
die Armen, Sanftmut und Gastfreundschaft) umfasst. 

Das seit dem Anfang dieses Jahrhunderts bestehende Interesse an der 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der profanen Biographie hat dazu angeregt, 
auch der Frage nachzugehen, inwieweit Formen und Schemas — und 
daneben auch inhaltliche Motive — dieser Bioi auf die christlichen Le- 
bensbeschreibungen eingewirkt haben. Trotz der oft voneinander stark 
abweichenden Forschungsergebnisse, ist man, in allmáhlichen Etappen, 
der Lósung der Frage der Einflüsse auf die Vita Antonii doch wesentlich 
náher gekommen. Weil es mir áuferst lehrreich erscheint, in kritischer 
Sicht auf die Hauptmomente dieser Forschung zurückzublicken, móch- 
te ich, um Ihnen die Problematik der Strukturfrage der Vita Antonii 
vorzuführen, einige wichtige Elemente der bisherigen Forschung hervor- 
heben, um so die Bilanz der Ergebnisse ziehen zu kónnen. 

In seiner Arbeit Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen 
Mónchtum"? hat Karl Holl auch besonders das einheitliche Ideal betont, 
das die ganze Vita Antonii beherrsche: das sittliche Ideal sei ein ge- 
schlossenes Ganze, der innere Fortschritt stehe zentral, womit ein stetes 
Kraftgewinnen aus Gott Hand in Hand gehe. In einer spáteren Studie 
hat er diesen Gedanken weiter ausgearbeitet und der Erklárung der 
Struktur der Vita dienstbar gemacht, wie wir noch sehen werden. 

Wir kónnen hier übergehen, wie man sich am Anfang des Jahrhun- 
derts, in Anlehnung an die Forschungen von Erwin Rohde und Eduard 
Schwartz über den griechischen Roman, auch mit den romanhaften Ele- 
menten in den christlichen Lebensbeschreibungen bescháftigt hat. Diese 
finden sich, wie Delehaye dargetan hat, besonders oft in den spáteren 
Vitae, wáhrend der Anfang der christlichen Hagiographie davon ziem- 
lich unberührt geblieben ist. 

In seinen Hellenistischen Wundererzáhlungen,'' wo er der Vita Anto- 
nii einige Seiten gewidmet hat, geht Reitzenstein namentlich auf die 
Wundergeschichten ein (c. 57-67). Er hat hier also nur einen Teilaspekt 
besprochen, wobei er sich kaum mit der Gesamtstruktur befasst hat. 
Seine Auffassung, daf) es schon vor Athanasius ein Korpus mit kleine- 
ren Erzáhlungen über Antonius gegeben hat, erscheint im Lichte der an- 
geführten Parallelen (u.a. Amun, Paulus und Serapion) sehr wohl móg- 
lich, wiewohl Athanasius mündliche Tradition vorgibt und Besucher 
und Mónche als seine Quelle nennt. Bestimmt zu weit geht Reitzenstein 
allerdings, wenn er annimmt, die grofie Rede an die Mónche (die er mit 
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den frei erfundenen Reden in der klassischen historiographischen Tradi- 
tion gleichsetzt), die Streitgespráche mit den Philosophen und die auf 
die Arianer und Meletianer bezüglichen Abschnitte kommen ganz auf 
Rechnung des Verfassers. Auf die groBe Rede an die Mónche werden 
wir noch zurückkommen, um zu betonen, daf) die bei den Mónchen be- 
stehende Tradition der mündlichen Belehrung hier in Betracht zu ziehen 
ist. Es scheint auch nicht richtig zu sein, sofort die Móglichkeit zu ver- 
werfen, dal) Athanasius in diesem Abschnitt historische Aussagen des 
Antonius verarbeitet hat. Man vergleiche hierfür die Entsprechung in 
den Mahnreden der Vita Antonii mit den Motiven im Apophthegma 33 
des Antonius: auch hier finden sich, wie Dórries" dargelegt hat, die 
Forderungen zu Askese, Weltabkehr, Selbstprüfung und Gottesfurcht. 

Nach Mertel, der in seiner These aus dem Jahre 1909 die biographi- 
sche Form der wichtigsten griechischen Heiligenleben analysiert hat" 
und sich dabei von den Einteilungen Leos hat führen lassen in der Über- 
zeugung, daf) die rhetorischen Formen der Antike in der byzantinischen 
Zeit oft fortgesetzt wurden, ist die Vita Antonii eine Mischung von Lob- 
rede und eigentlicher Biographie. Einleitung und Schluf sei nach den 
Vorschriften der Lobrede gebildet worden, wahrend der Hauptteil in ei- 
ner streng zeitlichen Anordnung des Stoffes nach dem plutarchisch- 
peripatetischen Schema strukturiert sei. Seine Auffassung, der Wid- 
mungsbrief (Prolog) sei nur eine literarische Fiktion, hat Mertel selber 
nachher wieder aufgegeben.'* Hierzu móchte ich bemerken, daf) trotz 
gewisser traditioneller Motive im Widmungsbrief (wie die c&géAetx die 
Erwáhnung von óA(ya àx 1oAÀGv) an der Historizitát der erwáhnten Fak- 
ten m.E. nicht gezweifelt werden kann. Die überseeischen Adressanten 
sind wahrscheinlich Mónche aus Gallien oder Italien, mit denen Atha- 
nasius in Verbindung stand. Wichtig ist auch die Erwáhnung im Prolog, 
daf Athanasius den Antonius persónlich gekannt hat. Allerdings muf) 
man zweifellos, wie Von Hertling und Heussi bereits richtig gesehen ha- 
ben, eine Korrektur im Text anbringen an der Stelle, wo nach dem Mau- 
rinertext (nach einem Teil der Codices) Athanasius als ein Lehrling des 
Antonius bezeichnet wird, der mit ihm zusammen gelebt habe: xai & 
u.aBety TióuvfiUnv mxap' aito xoAovÜjoac atà xpóvov ox ÓACrov xoi éntyécv 
UOÓcp xatà xeipac aoxo0 (Anspielung auf Elisáus als Lehrling der Elias). 
Hier ist jedoch zu lesen xzegà too (xapáà t00?'5) àxoAouÜv|oavtoc ... xoi 
éxtyéavtoc. 

Heussi beruft sich auf den Text des Euagrius, der allerdings selber Va- 
rianten aufweist und noch nicht endgültig herausgegeben ist. Schlagend 
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ist aber der Hinweis auf die lateinische anonyme Übersetzung (A): qui et 
aquam fudit. 

Anláflich dieser Textvarianten móchte ich eine kurze Bemerkung 
über die Textform der Vita Antonii machen, worüber wir jetzt verfügen. 
Bekanntlich ist seit dem Maurinertext aus dem Jahre 1698 (der, auf 6 
Pariser Handschriften beruhend, eine vorwiegend postmetaphrastische 
Textform bietet) keine neue kritische Ausgabe des griechischen Origi- 
naltextes zustande gekommen, wiewohl inzwischen mehr als 165 Hand- 
schriften bekannt geworden sind. Vorbereitende Arbeiten sind von Ga- 
ritte gemacht worden, der die prámetaphrastische Textform als »sehr 
verwildert« charakterisiert hat. Aufgrund einer Vergleichung einiger al- 
ter Übersetzungen (nl. der von Garitte selber edierten ziemlich wórtli- 
chen, anonymen, lateinischen'* und der koptischen Übersetzung (letzte 
in der lateinischen Form?) und einiger Handschriften glauben wir fest- 
stellen zu kónnen, daf) die Unterschiede zwischen der prá- und postme- 
taphrastischen Texttradition nicht alarmierend grof) sind, und daf) die 
Vita Antonii zu den Vitae gehórt, die vom Metaphrastes kaum überar- 
beitet worden sind (allerdings wird man für eine neue Textausgabe an 
erster Stelle von den prámetaphrastischen Handschriften ausgehen müs- 
sen). 

Kehren wir jetzt nach Mertels Ausführungen über die Vita Antonii 
zurück. Mertels Versuch, eines der von Leo ausgearbeiteten biographi- 
schen Hauptschemas ohne weiteres in der christlichen Biographie zu- 
rückzufinden, ist als gezwungen zu betrachten. Es ist methodisch un- 
richtig, eine chronologische Disposition unmittelbar als plutarchisch zu 
qualifizieren. Er muf) selber zugeben, daf die Übereinstimmung nur 
teilweise ist und wirft dem Athanasius vor, daf) die erbauliche Tendenz 
eine klare Ordnung verhindert habe, und daf) die Reden und namentlich 
die Wundererzáhlungen, die als eine Art Appendix und eine Verdunke- 
lung der tragenden Dispositionsgedanken zu betrachten seien, die Ein- 
heitlichkeit zerstóren. Mertel hat die Parallelen, welche die spátantike 
Philosophenvita hierfür bietet, leider nicht beachtet. 

Im Jahre 1912 hat Holl seine früheren Ansichten weiter aus- 
gearbeitet.'* Er versucht insbesondere an der Vita Antonii als typischem 
Vorbild des griechischen Heiligenlebens die Unterschiede zwischen der 
christlichen Darstellungsform und der klassischen profanen Biographie 
nachzuweisen. Die Lebensbeschreibung sei für den christlichen Schrift- 
steller nur ein Mittel, um ein Ideal zu veranschaulichen. Die Antonius- 
biographie sei ein Vorbild einer Biographie übernatürlichen Aufstiegs. 
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Der Heilige versucht aufzusteigen, was Stufe um Stufe und schrittweise 
geschieht. Dieser Aufstieg gelingt nur unter harten Anstrengungen, 
denn das Leben ist ein ununterbrochener Kampf gegen das Bóse und sei- 
nen Urheber. Der Schwerpunkt liegt im SchluB, wo der Nachweis gege- 
ben wird, daf) Antonius in den Himmel kommt. Auflerlich seien die Stu- 
fen durch drei Ortsveránderungen gekennzeichnet, die jeweils Steige- 
rungen der asketisch-sittlichen Strenge und das Wachsen der übernatür- 
lichen Wunderkraft sowie des Kreises der leiblich und seelisch Gefórder- 
ten mit sich bráchten. 

Im Gegensatz zu Mertel sieht Holl die Vita Antonii als ein künstle- 
risch geschlossenes Werk, das durch Strenge des Stils charakterisiert ist. 
Zweifellos hat er Recht, wenn er die Auffassung Mertels abweist, der in 
der peripatetisch-plutarchischen Vita das Vorbild für Athanasius' Werk 
sieht. Selbst auch davon ausgehend, daf) Athanasius den Typus der 
christlichen Biographie nicht selbst geschaffen, sondern profane Vor- 
gánger benutzt hat, betrachtet Holl als Vorbilder die Heraklesbiogra- 
phie des Antisthenes und weiter die Philosophenvitae, namentlich die Le- 
bensbeschreibungen von Pythagoras und das Leben von Apollonius von 
Tyana durch Philostratus. Hiermit hat er ganz neue und fruchtbare Ge- 
danken geáufert. Zwar erscheint es weniger glücklich, eine Heraklesvi- 
ta, eine Biographie eines góttlichen Heros aus sehr früher Zeit (4. Jht. v. 
Chr.) in Dialogform, von deren Struktur und Inhalt wir nur wenig wis- 
sen, als Vorbild anzusehen. Und wenn Holl weiter bemerkt, daf) ebenso 
wie Antonius, Apollonius von Tyana sich zu immer hóherer Vollkom- 
menheit entwickele, und endlich gottáhnlich werde und von der Erde 
entrückt, müssen wir dagegen einwenden, dass sich in der sehr aufge- 
schmückten und romanhaften Vita Apollonii doch kaum eine solche 
Entwicklung feststellen lásst. DaD, wie Holl bemerkt, die Beschreibung 
eines allmáhlichen Fortschreitens in der Tugend ein wichtiges Characte- 
ristikum der Vita Antonii ist, darf als richtig gelten, mit Recht hat man 
jedoch angezweifelt, ob es sich um einen Aufstieg über den Tod hinaus 
als bestimmendes Ordnungsprinzip handele, wobei der Schwerpunkt im 
Schluf) der Vita liege. 

Diese Kritik darf nicht vergessen machen, daf) der Hinweis Holls auf 
die Beziehungen der Vita Antonii zur spáteren Philosophenvita ein be- 
sonders fruchtbarer Gedanke gewesen ist.'? 

Man kónnte sich in concreto die Frage stellen, welche von diesen Phi- 
losophenbioi Athanasius, bei dem man eine gute Bildung voraussetzen 
darf, gekannt haben mag. An erster Stelle darf als sicher gelten, daf) die 
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im Anfang des dritten Jahrhunderts geschriebenen kurzen und anekdo- 
tischen Philosophenleben von Diogenes Laertius aufer Betracht bleiben 
kónnen, da sie ja bekanntlich im ausgehenden Altertum nur wenig 
Nachwirkung gehabt haben und erst in der Renaissance sehr bekannt ge- 
worden sind. 

Unter Holls Hinweisen auf die Philosophenvitae ist besonders die auf 
die Tradition der Pythagorasleben (u.a. des Jamblichus) fruchtbar ge- 
wesen. Wir werden noch sehen wie Reitzenstein diese Anregung weiter 
ausgearbeitet hat. Um ein Beispiel inhaltlicher Parallelie hervorzuhe- 
ben: wie Antonius nur ungerne mit anderen zusammen das Essen ein- 
nimmt (Vita Antonii 45), wird dasselbe auch von Pythagoras gesagt 
(Jambl. De Vita Pythagorica 12, 1-8; 28): aber zu beachten ist, daf) die 
Unterschiede der Auffassungen, welche dahinter stecken, wesentlich 
sind. Bei Pythagoras ist das Nicht-Essen ein Zeichen, daf) er alle über- 
ragt, bei Antonius geht es aus dem Bewutsein seiner menschlichen Un- 
zulánglichkeit hervor. 

Was schlieflich die Plotinvita des Porphyrius angeht: es ist nicht nur 
sehr gut móglich, sondern selbst wahrscheinlich, daf) sie dem Athanasi- 
us bekannt gewesen ist. [n dieser Vita des Stifters des Neuplatonismus, 
die nach 301 als eine biographische Einleitung zur Enneadenausgabe ge- 
schrieben worden ist, gibt es mehrere inhaltliche Motive, wofür sich eine 
Parallelstelle in der Vita Antonii aufweisen lásst: die Abstinenz von 
Speisen, der Unsterblichkeitsglaube, die Beziehungen zum Kaiser (ein 
Motiv das auch in der Vita Apollonii Nachdruck erhált), Einzelheiten in 
der Charakterbeschreibung des Philosophen (wie die Hervorhebung der 
xpaótnc), und um noch eine Einzelheit herauszugreifen: der Scham vor 
dem eigenen Kórper (Vita Plotini 1 &coxet u&v otoyvuvopévo Ott év oct et 
und Vita Antonii 60, wo von Amun gesagt wird 7joyovexo xA xot éautóv 
(civ Youvóv). Teilweise handelt es sich allerdings um allgemeine Paralle- 
len zum Neuplatonismus. 

Nicht lange nach Holl hat Reitzenstein sich aufs neue und jetzt einge- 
hend mit literarischen und inhaltlichen Aspekten der Vita Antonii be- 
fasst. Ebenso wie sein Vorgánger hat er die Forschung wesentlich wei- 
tergebracht.?? Bei der Untersuchung des Verháltnisses der Vita Antonii 
zu den Pythagorasvitae ist es ihm gelungen für Stellen in Kap. 12 und 14 
direkten Einfluf einer verlorenen Pythagorasvita zu beweisen, welche 
aus denselben Quellen geschópft hat wie die Pythagorasbiographien des 
Porphyrius und des Jamblichus. Er geht jedoch zu weit, wenn er an- 
nimmt, daf) diese Vita teilweise die áuDere Anlage der Vita Antonii be- 
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stimmt hat und selbst Einfluf) auf die Charakterschilderung des Helden 
und die Gestaltung des Mónchideals ausgeübt hat. Sein Urteil lautet, 
»daf) nicht nur die Erzáhlung teilweise ganz áufverlich und verstándnis- 
los aus einem Pythagorasleben entnommen, sondern daf) auch das sittli- 
che Ideal des christlichen Asketen im engsten Anschluf) an das neupy- 
thagoreische Idealbild menschlicher Vollkommenheit entworfen ist«.?' 
Das Recht jedoch zu sagen, daf das Mónchsideal pythagoreische Fár- 
bung hat, oder daf) die Mónchsregeln die Spuren solcher Beeinflufuung 
zeigen, mul) man ihm bestimmt absprechen, da nicht die Lektüre pytha- 
goreischer Schriften sondern das evangelische Ideal die Inspirations- 
quelle der Mónche gewesen ist und die Mónchsregeln aus der Praxis ent- 
standen sind.?? Selbst bei der Annahme gewisser Anleihen seitens Atha- 
nasius beim Vokabular der pythagoreischen Askese?! ist es klar, daf) 
man Einflüsse, die in einem literarischen Werk wie der Vita Antonii 
móglich sind, bei ungebildeten Mónchen nicht annehmen darf. Kaum 
wird man als einen Beweis der ideologischen Abháàngigkeit mit Reitzen- 
stein anführen dürfen, daf) die &x&0e« in der Vita Antonii nicht erwáhnt 
wird, eben weil die Pythagoreer dieses Ideal nicht kennen (So trete an 
die Stelle der àx&0e bei Athanasius die heitere Stille und das innere 
Gleichmaf) der Seele). Hierzu ist zu bemerken, daf) die Mahnung zur 
Abtótung der Leidenschaften in der Vita Antonii doch nachdrücklich 
anwesend ist. Athanasius verwendet auch gewisse Entlehnungen aus 
dem stoischen Vokabular (wie c. 14 óxó «o0 Aóvyou xvepvoouevoc und c. 7 
1óvoc tfjc Quxfic).^* 

Daf) eine Pythagorasbiographie deutlichen EinfluB auf einen be- 
stimmten Abschnitt der Vita Antonii ausgeübt hat, geht aus einer Zwei- 
zahl Entlehnungen hervor, die den schlagenden Beweis für Athanasius 
literarische Abhángigkeit an dieser Stelle liefern: VA 12 und 14 (861B) 
— Porphyrius, Vita Pyth. 34-35 (Der Abschnitt ist einem gewissen An- 
tonius Diogenes entnommen; daraus folgert Reitzenstein (S. 16), da 
Athanasius einen uns verlorenen Bios des Pythagoras benutzt haben 
muf, der zum gróDten Teil aus denselben Quellen, wie die beiden uns er- 
haltenen (nl. des Porphyrius und des Jamblichus) schópfte). Die Stellen 
sind wichtig als die einzigen ziemlich wórtlichen Entlehnungen aus der 
profanen Literatur in der Vita Antonii: Vita Antonii 12 &onp év à60coic 
évxavoQuóp.evoc; »gleichsam wie wenn er sich in das Innere eines Heilig- 
tums versenke« (De vita Pyth. 0&&Gv àó0xote éyxoxaó0cc0ot). Vita Antonii 
14 «6 xe oóac xrjv aocT|v £v Ex ov ... rav OÉv ... love v ... crie OE duyrfic ... có 
T9oc oUte Yàp ox &víac ouveovaAuévov Tiv, oUxe 0q' TjGovric Otaxexuuévov: »dass 
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sein Leib das gleiche Aussehen hatte wie vorher ... nicht aufgedunsen ... 
nicht ausgetrocknet; die Verfassung seines Innern war weder durch 
MiBmut gràmlich geworden, noch in Freude ausgelassen« (De vita 
Pyth, xoi xó có ... tijv ootTyv E&tv. ... TtvÓpevov ... toxvatvÓuevov ... Tj t€ 
duy7] ... TBoc ... oUte yàp oq" TjOovfic Otexeito rÀ£ov o00' ox &v(ac ouveotéAAe- 
10). Zwei weitere Stellen, welche Reitzenstein als Parallelen anführt sind 
weniger überzeugend: c. 14 xoAícavzec, cf. Jamblichus, De vita Pyth. 30 
(2 Nicomachus) und 6egarzeóev und zapoquvetoo« ibid., cf. Porphyr. Vi- 
ta Pythagorae 33. 

Reitzenstein hat mit dieser Feststellung einer literarischen Abhángig- 
keit ein negatives Urteil über Athanasius als Literator, der ein jàmmerli- 
cher Plagiator sei, verbunden. Formal und inhaltlich sei die künstleri- 
sche Einheit durch die Benutzung der verschiedenartigen Vorlagen zer- 
stórt: die wesensfremden Bestandteile der Philosophenvita, Aretalogie 
und profan-literarischen Vita seien nicht gut miteinander verbunden. 
Reitzenstein ist der Meinung, daf) Athanasius nicht das schriftstelleri- 
sche Geschick besaf, die heterogenen Bestandteile zu verschmelzen, 
wodurch ein widerspruchsvolles Bild des Antonius entstanden sei, der 
erst als Asket, dann als Thaumaturg und schliefllich als christlicher Phi- 
losoph auftritt, wobei er allerdings selbst gestehen muf), daf) alles bis ins 
kleinste christlich empfunden ist. So bleibt sein Urteil über Athanasius" 
literarische Leistung zu negativ. Richtiger scheint mir das Urteil zu sein, 
daf) Athanasius verschiedenartige Bestandteile auf wohlgelungene Wei- 
se miteinander in Zusammenhang gebracht hat. 

Auch Bousset hat Athanasius als einen wenig ursprünglichen Schrift- 
steller betrachtet. Er wiederholt Reitzensteins scharfes Urteil: »Er (nl. 
Athanasius) hat gar eine Vita des Pythagoras geplündert und seinen 
Heros mit schimmernden fremden Federn geschmückt«.?* Vielmehr je- 
doch als die Entlehnungen für ein schriftstellerisches Armutszeugnis zu 
halten, soll man hierin einen Versuch einer Überbietung des heidnischen 
Ideals durch den christlichen Helden sehen (»alles das, was die Gegen- 
seite ihren Heroen nachrühmte, ist hier durch einen kulturlosen Kopten 
erreicht, aber nicht aus eigener Kraft, sondern durch den in ihm wirken- 
den Kigtoc«).?$ 

Die formalen Analysen der Vita Antonii, wie sie Mertel, Holl und 
Reitzenstein (und nachher Priesznig und List) durchgeführt haben wi- 
dersprechen sich zum Teil mehr oder weniger. Dazu bleibt die eine glo- 
baler als die andere. 
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Reitzensteins Analyse geht aus von einem Prolog, 2 Hauptteilen und 
einem kurzen Schlufiteil (Tod und Begrábnis, und Nachwort), bzw. 
Kap. 1-48, 49-88, und 89-94. Die einzelnen Teile werden in einige Ab- 
schnitte gegliedert. Er zieht den ersten Einschnitt nach dem Prolog nach 
Kap. 7 (beschrieben worden ist bisher, wie Antonius die Enthaltsamkeit 
von den Asketen des Dorfes lernt, den Kórper ganz in seine Gewalt 
bringt und, obwohl noch jung, ein musterhafter Asket wird). Auch 
Mertel und Holl machen hier einen Einschnitt. 

Der náchste Abschnitt umfasst die Kapitel 8-14. Es handelt sich hier, 
wie Reitzenstein doch wohl richtig bemerkt hat, um den Einbruch (das 
Sichzurückziehen) des Asketen in die Wüste. Eine Einführung dazu ist 
es (Kap. 8), wenn Antonius aus dem Dorf in ein Grab zieht, wo er sich 
einschlieBen láfüt; die Dàmonen kámpfen mit ihm, müf)en aber endlich 
weichen. Dann dringt Antonius tief in die Wüste ein und lebt zwanzig 
Jahre in einem verlassenen Brunnenhaus (xageuoA1)). Jetzt ist die Wüste 
erschlossen und die Herrschaft des Satans in seiner eigenen Dománe ge- 
brochen. Weniger richtig erscheint hier die Einteilung Holls, der nach 
Kap. 10 einen Einschnitt macht unter Hinweis auf die sich hier findende 
Altersangabe. Diese kurze Episode, die nur 3 Kapitel und wenige Tage 
umfasst, láfüt sich aber kaum so isolieren; und der náchste Abschnitt 
wird jetzt 10 mal so lange (11-46 nach Holl). 

Im dritten Abschnitt des ersten Teils wird Antonius als Leiter und Va- 
ter der Mónche beschrieben (Kap. 15-48). Die grofie Rede an die Món- 
che (16-43), welche diesen Abschnitt fast ganz füllt, wird von einer Er- - 
wáhnung der episkepsis durch Antonius und der Beschreibung der 
oUpávtoc xoÀe(a als Idealbild einerseits, und einer kurzen erzáhlenden 
Beschreibung des Mónchlebens anderseits, umrahmt. 

Den zweiten Teil bilden nach Reitzenstein Kap. 49-88. In einem ersten 
Abschnitt (c. 49-56) wird, nach der Erwáhnung des Aufenthaltes des 
Antonius in Alexandrien (311, wahrend der Christenverfolgung unter 
Maximinus), beschrieben, wie Antonius sich, von den vielen Besuchern 
in seiner Askese belástigt, weiter in die Wüste zurückzieht. So finden wir 
hier Antonius, der im Abschnitt 15-48 als der Gründer des Gottesstaates 
beschrieben wird, wiederum als den einsamen Anachoreten. Im Gegen- 
satz zu Holl sieht Reitzenstein in diesem Eremitentum des Antonius kei- 
ne weitere Entwicklung in dem Aufstieg zu Gott: es handele sich hier 
nur um einen áuflerlichen Fortschritt in geographischer Hinsicht. 

Im náchsten Abschnitt (Kap. 57-66), wo es sich um Wundergeschich- 
ten und Visionen handelt, müfen wir mit der Móglichkeit rechnen, daf) 
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Athanasius, wie bereits oben erwáhnt, eine bestehende Sammlung von 
Erzáhlungen, die bereits im Umlauf war, benutzt hat (weniger richtig 
Holl: 47-81 bilden ein Ganzes, keine Einschnitte nach 56 und 66). 

Nach Reitzenstein bilden die Kap. 67-88 den dritten Abschnitt, der im 
Gegensatz zum Vorhergehenden von Athanasius selbst ohne inhaltliche 
literarische Quellen entworfen worden sei, wobei aber die Kunstform 
des paganen Bios irgendwie, zumal in der Schilderung der Eigenschaf- 
ten, auf ihn gewirkt habe. 

Daf) es sich in diesem Teil nur um eine Schilderung des Ethos handele, 
wie Reitzenstein annimmt, móchte man jedoch stark bezweifeln. Es 
werden hier einige Eigenschaften und Qualitáten des Antonius beschrie- 
ben, seine caxewócnc (67), seine río (68-71), weiter auch die gpóvnotc 
(72). Daf) die Beschreibung von Antonius Auftreten gegen die Arianer 
und Meletianer nur als eine Schilderung seiner Haltung und Charakter- 
eigenschaften aufzufassen sei, scheint allerdings auch im Lichte der po- 
lemischen Absichten des Athanasius selbst unrichtig zu sein. Es ist ein- 
deutig, daB die Apophthegmata (72-73) in der Vita Antonii als Belege 
von Antonius Geist und Witz dienen sollen, aber die làángeren Ausein- 
andersetzungen mit den heidnischen Philosophen (74-80) bilden einen 
richtigen Exkurs. Für die Feststellung, daf) sie nicht aufgenommen wor- 
den sind um eine Eigenschaft des Antonius (die Klugheit) hervorzuhe- 
ben, kónnte man sich auch auf die Aufforderung im Schlufkapitel 94, 
das Werk auch den Heiden vorzulesen, berufen: die ziemlich lange Rede 
»Gegen die Griechen« hat wahrscheinlich eben im Lichte dieser Bemer- 
kung eine Funktion. — Zu diesem dritten Teil gehóren weiter die Er- 
wáhnung der Verbreitung von Antonius Ruhm und die Beschreibung 
der Visionen und Ermahnungen wáhrend seines zurückgezogenen Le- 
bens in der Wüste. AII dieses gehórt wirklich zum Lebensbild des Anto- 
nius. Obwohl der Einsamkeit gewidmet, bleibt er mit der Welt in Ver- 
bindung: er nimmt teil am Kampf der Mártyrer, wehrt die Háresie ab 
und hált Auseinandersetzungen mit den Philosophen. 

Traditionell wird schlieflich die Beschreibung von Tod und Begrábnis 
in der Biographie deutlich artikuliert (89-92 in der VA 9; abschlieBend 
folgt ein kurzes Nachwort: 93-94). 

Sind gegen die formale Analyse von Reitzenstein und die von ihm an- 
gebrachten Zàásuren nur wenig Einwánde zu machen, seine Beurteilung 
der inhaltlichen Einflüsse auf die Vita Antonii hat sich als weniger rich- 
tig erwiesen, namentlich seine Annahme pythagoreischen Einflusses auf 
die christliche Askese. 
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Es ist nàmlich eindeutig zu beweisen, daf) das asketische Ideal der 
Entsagung und Enthaltsamkeit ganz biblisch begründet ist. Immer wie- 
der berufen sich Athanasius selbst und Antonius in seinen Gespráchen 
und Auseinandersetzungen auf die Bibel. Wie stark der biblische Kom- 
ponent ist, geht schon aus der Tatsache hervor, daf) die Zahl der Bibelzi- 
tate und biblischen Anspielungen in der Vita auf etwa 200 beláàuft, wáh- 
rend es, wie wir bereits gesehen haben, kaum profane Zitate gibt. 

Schon im Anfang der Vita stehen die entscheidenden als Orakel die- 
nenden Bibeltexte Mt. 19, 21 Ei 0£Aei xéAetoc eivot (vom reichen Jüngling) 
und Mt. 6, 34 Mf useuivfionte nepi trj; eoptov (Freiheit gegenüber dem Ir- 
dischen). Und Antonius' asketische Bescháftigung mit Gebet und Arbeit 
erweist sich mit Hilfe von Bibeltexten als richtig (2 Thess. 3, 10 ó 6& &pyóg 
uno écOiéxco; Mt. 6, 6 npoosóysoDat &OvxAc(nvoxc). Die Askese ist auf Gott 
gerichtet, Christus selbst hat das Vorbild gegeben, Gottes Gnade wirkt 
in Antonius (Kap. 5; 1 Kor. 15, 10 o)x éyo 068, àÀÀ' T] x ptc xoo Oeo Tj cov 
éuot; Kap. 6 xóv Xptoxóv évÜup.oUpevozc). 

Wiederholt werden Bibelworte angeführt, um die Askese biblisch zu 
begründen.?' Der Kampf des Antonius gegen Teufel und Dámonen steht 
in der Perspektive des Kampfes Christi gegen den Teufel in der Wüste 
(Mt. 4, 1-14), und in der Auseinandersetzung seiner Dámonologie be- 
ruft sich Antonius mehrmals auf Schriftaussagen. Elias, der in der Wü- 
ste hausende alttestamentliche Prophet, ist für Antonius eine vorbildli- 
che Gestalt. Sein Wort »Jeden Tag stehe ich vor dem Herrn« (3 Reg. 17, 
1) wird in Kap. 7 als eine Mahnung an die Asketen gedeutet, jeden Tag 
wieder aufs neue mit der Askese anzufangen. Auch darf man in Antoni- 
us Titel »Mann gottes« eine Erinnerung an diesen grofjen Propheten 
sehen (c. 70). Noch eine weitere Parallelisierung findet sich in c. 91-92: 
Athanasius empfángt die meloté (das Schafsfell) des Antonius, sowie 
Elisáus den Prophetenmantel des Elias (4 Reg. 1, 13). 

Charakteristisch für das Verfahren des Athanasius ist, da er Formu- 
lierungen, die aus der profanen Spháre stammen, mit biblischen Aussa- 
gen bestátigt. Nachdem er sich in c. 67 zur Schilderung von Antonius 
Charakter stoischer Formulierungen bedient hat (&cxapa£(a, vyoAnvtàv, 
&ÜópuBoc dQux*),?^ bestátigt er die Aussage, daf man aus Antonius 
àuDerlichem Auftreten die Beschaffenheit seiner Seele ersehen konnte, 
mit einigen Bibelzitaten (Prov. 15, 13 xapóíac e0gpotvopévnc, 0&AAet ttpóoc- 
xov, »Wenn das Herz sich erfreut, strahlt das Antlitz«; Gen. 31, 5 die 
àuferliche Erscheinung des Laban; 1 Reg. 16, 12; uexà x&AAouc óoB aA u.c 
die strahlenden Augen des Davids). 
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Die überall vorkommenden Schriftzitate bilden also ein wichtiges Ele- 
ment in der Vita Antonii, die man bei der Beurteilung der inhaltlichen 
Einflüsse nicht aufer Betracht lassen darf, insbesondere wo es die bibli- 
sche Begründung des asketischen Ideals betrifft und das biographisch 
wichtige Element der Hervorhebung der vorbildlichen Gestalt des Elias. 

Weiter veranlasst Reitzensteins Beurteilung der beiden Reden in der 
Vita (16-43; 72-79) uns, auf ihre Funktion etwas náher einzugehen. Für 
ihn sind sie nicht mehr als eine Parallele zu den in der profanen Histo- 
riographie gángigen frei erfundenen Reden, ein traditioneller rhetori- 
scher Kunstgriff zur Charakterisierung, wofür er auch die Parallelen in 
der Philosophenvita heranzieht. Diese Reden enthalten seiner Ansicht 
nach kein antonianisches Gedankengut, sondern nur Auffassungen des 
Athanasius selbst. Die Frage, ob Athanasius formell an die Reden der 
profanen Historiographie anknüpft, wird auch in spáterer Zeit von 
mehreren positiv beantwortet.? 

In unserem Fall darf man, ohne die Móglichkeit einer Beeinflussung 
durch ein profanes Modell ganz zu verwerfen, vielleicht etwas weiter 
ausholen. Für die Ansprache an die Philosophen kann man neben zum 
Beispiel der Parallele in der Vita Apollonii des Philostratus eine gewisse 
Parallele in den apologetischen Reden einiger christlichen Mártyrerakte 
sehen, wo sich verwandte Motive und Argumente finden (die Mártyrer- 
akten haben ja auch in anderer Hinsicht den christlichen Bios 
beeinflufit). 

Was weiter die grofie Rede an die Mónche betrifft, muf) man nicht 
nur an die literarische Tradition, sondern auch an die Traditionen in den 
Mónchskreisen denken, nl. die Vorliebe für den direkten Stil und den 
mündlichen Unterricht (man vergleiche hierfür auch die Eingangsworte 
dieser Ansprache). Christine Mohrmann hat darauf neulich in ihrer Ein- 
führung zur anonymen lateinischen Übersetzung der Vita Antonii?? hin- 
gewiesen. In den Mónchskreisen dominierte nicht das schriftlich fixier- 
te, sondern das lebendige Wort. Man erteilte auch den Novizen und jun- 
gen Mónchen nur mündlichen Unterricht. So konnte Athanasius, indem 
er den Antonius in der Vita eine Ansprache an die Mónche halten láfit, 
sich der Tradition der Wüste anschliefien, wobei er allerdings die Gele- 
genheit hatte, mittels dieser erbaulich-praktischen Auseinandersetzun- 
gen der Verbreitung der Ideenwelt des ágyptischen Mónchstums, also 
der Tendenz der Vita, zu dienen. 

In diesem Zusammenhang móchte ich auch auf die Funktion des 
Apophthegmas in der Vita Antonii hinweisen. Die zwei Apophthegmata 
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in Kap. 72-73 sind mehr mit der Mónchstradition verwandt als mit der 
Funktion des bedeutsamen Ausspruches in der profanen Biographie. 
Man kennt die nachdrückliche Rolle des Apophthegmas in der antiken 
Biographie, wenn es kompositionelle Bedeutung besitzt. Es kann so- 
wohl zur Charakterisierung der beschriebenen Person dienen als auch 
die Handlung bestimmen. 

In der Vita Antonii hat das Apophthegma wohl charakterisierende, 
aber keine kompositionelle Bedeutung. Unter den Qualitáten des Anto- 
nius wird seine natürliche Weisheit hervorgehoben, wodurch er die zu 
ihm kommenden Philosophen übertrifft, wiewohl er keine literarische 
Bildung genossen hat. (Kap. 72: Als die Philosophen Antonius aufsu- 
chen, sagt er: »Warum kommt ihr zu einem Toren?« und als die Philo- 
sophen erwidern, er sei im Gegenteil ein weiser Mann, sagt Antonius: 
»Wenn Ihr zu einem Toren gekommen wáret, wáre eure Mühe überflüs- 
sig; wenn Ihr jedoch meint, ich sei ein weiser Mann, werdet dann wie 
ich«. Im folgenden Kap. überbietet Antonius die Philosophen wieder 
mit der Frage, was eher gewesen sei, der vooc (Verstand) oder die you pua 
xa (die Schrift, die literarische Bildung). 

Etwa zehn Jahre nach Reitzensteins Arbeit über die Vita Antonii hat 
A. Priesznig in seiner Dissertation die biographischen Formen einer 
groDen Reihe von Heiligenlegenden analysiert.?? Er kehrt wieder zu dem 
von Mertel vertretenen Standpunkt zurück, nach dem der Aufbau der 
plutarchischen Vita fast durchaus das formale Vorbild bildet. Die Taten 
seien im allgemeinen nach dem peripatetisch-plutarchischen Schema 
chronologisch angeordnet, doch kommen auch suetonianische Katego- 
rien vor, welche allerdings mit dem Hauptschema in versóhnenden Ein- 
klang gebracht worden seien. Wie wir jedoch schon bei der Besprechung 
von Mertels Arbeit bemerkt haben, muf) es als unrichtig betrachtet wer- 
den, daf) der christliche Bios nur nach plutarchischen und suetoniani- 
schen Maszstáben gemessen wird. Als suetonianische Rubriken werden 
von Priesznig die Kapitel 39-41 (eigene Erfahrungen des Antonius mit 
den Dàmonen) und 55-66 (mit manchen Untergruppen) charakterisiert; 
auch Kap. 4, wo eine Beschreibung der Tugenden nach Stichwórtern ge- 
geben wird (Gesinnungs- und Leibesaskese; spezielle und allgemeine Ge- 
bote der Náàchstenliebe), wobei Athanasius selbst allerdings eine chrono- 
logische Einkleidung versuche durch die Schilderung, wie Antonius den 
verschiedenen Asketen allmáhlich die Tugenden ablernt. Dagegen übt 
Prieszznig Kritik an  Reitzenstein wenn dieser den Abschnitt 
67-80 als eine suetonianische Beschreibung von nores und forma be- 
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trachtet. Holls Hauptthese wird von Priesznig nachdrücklich verwor- 
fen: die Biographie des Antonius schildere keinen übernatürlichen Gei- 
stesaufstieg, sondern bloss den Aufstieg des Helden zur Hóhe des Le- 
bens, wonach dieser im Alter wie ein einfacher Sterblicher in stiller Ruhe 
verscheidet. 

Zu sehr bleibt Priesznig im Rahmen der von Leo für die profane Bio- 
graphie ausgearbeiteten Schemas, und betrachtet er als unwichtig, was 
in diesem Rahmen nicht passt. Seiner Meinung nach haben die Wunder- 
berichte und die Reden in der nach dem plutarchischen Schema geord- 
neten Vita kaum eine Funktion, und sind es nicht mehr als zu jederzeit 
ausscheidbare, exkursartige Aretalogien in lockerer Anordnung und 
fórmliche Abhandlungen der religiósen Tendenzbiographie. 

Die einzelnen Einschnitte seiner Einteilung weichen nicht sehr von 
Reitzensteins Einteilung ab; dagegen betrachtet Priesznig die ganze Par- 
tie der Kapitel 14-88 als Hauptteil, wáhrend Reitzenstein diese in einige 
gleichwertige Teile aufteilt. 

In 1930 schrieb List eine Studie über die Vita Antonii, in der er formal 
ein regelrechtes Enkomion im Sinne der rhetorischen Kunstlehre gese- 
hen hat, wobei die Vita nur eine Abweichung enthalte, nàmlich die Glie- 
derung des Hauptstückes der Praxeis nach Tugendstufen statt nach Tu- 
gendarten.?? Dieser Forscher geht von einem bisher kaum beachteten 
Text bei Gregor von Nazianz aus, der im Prooimion zu seiner Lobrede 
auf Athanasius(PG 35, 1085D ff.)seine eigene Schrift eine cognato, aber 
die Vita Antonii eine ioxogía (oder allgemeiner eine 9v]yno:;) nennt. Zu 
Unrecht aber sieht List in der óvtynow hier die làángere Form der Lobre- 
de, in der die Handlungen primár nach der Zeitfunktion geordnet seien. 
Obwohl Athanasius zweifellos als gebildeter Mann die Gesetze der Rhe- 
torik, auch aus praktischen Schulübungen, kannte (cf. Greg. Naz., PG 
35, 1088B óACya t&v éyxuxA(iov qiAocogrisac), und ihm aus einem der Pro- 
gymnasmata der Theoretiker der Rhetorik (wie Menander) die Lehre der 
Lobrede bekannt gewesen sein wird, kann man Lists Auffassung kaum 
beipflichten. Die Hauptpunke der Lobrede, die er alle in der Vita Anto- 
nii zurückfinden móchte, sind zum grófiten Teil von so allgemeiner Art, 
daf) sie in jeder Biographie zurückzufinden sind (wie die Erwáhnung der 
Volksangehórigkeit, Eltern, Erziehung, Bildung, Tod und Bestattung); 
eins der 11 Abschnitte, die Praxeis, umfasst selbst nach List fast die gan- 
ze Biographie, Kap. 5-89; dagegen die Behandlung der érttnócópaxa (Le- 
bensweise, Verfahren) nur im Kap. 4. Auch ist die Bemerkung nicht 
richtig, daB nur eine Tugend (die Gottesfurcht) besonders hervorgeho- 
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ben wird (auch andere Tugenden, wie die z(ox und goóvnotc; werden, wie 
wir schon gesehen haben, ausführlich besprochen). 

Man kann List, obgleich seine Auffassungen über die biographische 
Form abzulehnen sind, beipflichten, da in inhaltlicher Hinsicht der 
Aufstiegsgedanke, der stufenweise Aufstieg zu Gott, Intensivierung der 
Askese, allmáhliche Vervollkommnung wichtig ist, wie auch schon Holl 
dargetan hat (hiermit sei nach List ein neues Gestaltungsprinzip in der 
Lebensbeschreibung, wie sich das zuerst ausgesprochen im Proklus des 
Marinus aus dem 5. Jahrhundert findet, vorweggenommen: Taten als 
Zeichen für die neuplatonischen Tugendgrade, Ba8uot «Gv àpecóv). 

Nur sehr teilweise kann man List beipflichten, wenn er von der for- 
malen BeeinflufBung durch die Mártyrerlegende spricht (nur schwache 
Parallelen sind die dort auch mehrmals vorkommende Einkleidung in 
Briefform und die lehrhafte Tendenz). Dieser Einfluf) betrifft nicht so- 
sehr literarische Formschemas als vielmehr die Ideenwelt: der Mónch 
sieht sich als Nachfolger des Mártyrers. Es ist typisch, daf) List nur ein 
einzelnes regelrechtes Enkomion (nl. die Lobrede des Basilius auf den 
Mártyrer Gordius) als Parallele anführt. Auch hier wird jedoch der Be- 
weis einer BeeinfluDung nicht erbracht. Zu Unrecht wird das Komposi- 
tionsprinzip der astro: mit dem Aufstiegsgedanken gleichgesetzt. 

SchlieBlich scheint uns Lists Vermutung, es handele sich um eine 
Tendenzwerk gegen die neuplatonische Philosophie, speziell um eine 
Kontrafaktur der Plotinvita des Porphyrius, wenig fundiert zu sein. Er- 
stens fehlt die grobe Ahnlichkeit in der Anlage zwischen beiden Vitae, 
welche List annimmt, und wofür er nur auf die sehr allgemeine Tatsache 
hinweist, da die Jugendgeschichte kurz behandelt wird, die Taten und 
Leistungen dagegen breit. Eine Reihe inhaltlicher Parallelen ist aller- 
dings in beiden Vitae aufzuweisen: in der Askese, im anzustrebenden 
Ziel, Gott nàher zu kommen, in der Kenntnis der Seelenzustánde vieler 
Menschen bei Plotin und Antonius, in der Ehrung durch den Kaiser, in 
der Tatsache, daf) der Beschriebene sich auch gegen andere Gruppierun- 
gen richtet. So móchte ich inhaltlichen Einfluf) als sehr gut móglich be- 
trachten, aber nicht an eine Kontrafaktur denken (namentlich wird von 
List die Stelle hervorgehoben, wo Antonius trotz seiner Unbildung den 
heidnischen Philosophen imponiert; es besteht kaum ein bewuDter Ge- 
gensatz zwischen der mifllungenen Platonopolis und der Schilderung des 
harmonischen Lebens in den Einsiedeleien, sowie zwischen dem einsa- 
men Lebensende des Plotins und dem Tode des Antonius, umgeben von 
Freunden). Sind also Einflüf^e nicht unwahrscheinlich, ein bewuf)ter Ge- 
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gensatz, der sich auf des Ganze und auf viele Einzelheiten erstreckt, ist 
kaum anzunehmen. 

Ebenso wie List hat auch Cavallin die Vita Antonii als ein Enkomion 
betrachtet, aber dabei hat er nicht das enkomiastische Genos im allge- 
meinen, sondern ein bestimmtes Werk, nl. Xenophons Agesilaus, eines 
der frühesten Beispiele der Lobrede, das zweifelsohne einen gewissen 
Einfluf) auf die enkomiastische Tradition gehabt hat, als Vorbild für das 
Dispositionsschema der Vita Antonii gesehen.?* Der Versuch des Caval- 
lin, der übrigens viele zutreffende Einzelbemerkungen gemacht hat, ver- 
mag uns jedoch nicht zu überzeugen. In dem von Xenophon selbst als 
£ratwoc bezeichneten Agesilaus, der ein klares Formschema aufweist, 
werden zuerst zwei von den 11 Abschnitten der Beschreibung der Taten 
(£oya) gewidmet, dann folgt in einem fast viermal so langen Teil (den 
Abschnitten 3-9) die Schilderung der innerlichen Vorzüglichkeit (c7 ev 
11| Qux T, «9100 &oecxfv). Das Ganze wird mit einer ooyxpioi und einer Zu- 
sammenfassung der xegáAata, einer Art Resümee der Hauptpunkten, ab- 
geschlossen. 

Cavallin hat versucht, die námliche Einteilung (erst kurz die xo&£e in 
chronologischer Folge, dann die aeec/, nach Tugendkategorien) auch in 
der Vita Antonii nachzuweisen. Wir müssen aber feststellen, daf) die 
formalen Unterschiede so betráchtlich sind, daf man den Agesilaus 
nicht als unmittelbares Vorbild für die Vita Antonii betrachten darf. 
Wáhrend bei Xenophon die zwei Teile &pya — apex*, sehr ungleichmáfig 
lang sind, in diesem Sinne, daf) die Taten nur einen kurzen Auftakt zur 
Besprechung der Tugendkategorien bilden, fállt der in der Vita Antonii 
von Cavallin gemachte Einschnitt erst nach der Hálfte (bei Kap. 56). 
Ebenfalls bedeutet es eine auffállige Abweichung, dal) am Schlufi der 
Vita Antonii (Kap. 89-92) mit der Schilderung des Lebensendes und was 
daran vorangeht, die Beschreibung der Taten wieder aufgenommen wird. 
Weiter kann man, wie wir schon bei der Besprechung von Reitzensteins 
Theorien gesehen haben, kaum mit Recht behaupten, im zweiten Teil 
der Vita Antonii werden nur Tugendkategorien besprochen; man findet 
hier, sie es auch in lockerer, chronologischer Anordnung, namentlich ei- 
ne Reihe historischer Tatsachen (wie Antonius Haltung gegenüber dem 
Kaiser und anderen weltlichen Gróf)en, die Reise nach Alexandrien und 
die Bekáàmpfung der Arianer). Die Scheidung in £pyo und apexat, charak- 
teristisch für den Agesilaus, ist in der Vita Antonii nicht so scharf, wie 
Cavallin es suggeriert hat. Dazu bleibt es immerhin auch eine gezwunge- 
ne Erklárung, wenn man mit den Kapitel 67-88 (Charakterschilderung 
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nach Cavallin, der hier wohl unter Reitzensteins Einfluf) steht), die Be- 
schreibung der Wunder in Kap. 56-66 verbindet, aufgrund der Annah- 
me, daf) auch durch die Charismata die Persónlichkeit beleuchtet werde. 
Schlielich spricht auch gegen die Annahme eines so frühen Werkes als 
unmittelbares literarisches Vorbild die Tatsache, daf) im Agesilaus ein 
Aquivalent für die eingelegten Reden fehlt, die ja in der Vita Antonii 
fast ein Drittel des Ganzen ausmachen und kaum ohne weiteres aufer 
Betracht zu lassen sind. 
In spáteren Studien ist das Problem der formalen BeeinflufBung der 
Vita Antonii nur beiláàufig berührt worden. So z.B. bei Heussi, wenn er 
in seiner Studie über den Ursprung des Mónchtums mehrere Schichten 
unterscheidet, welche mehr oder weniger Historizitát beanspruchen 
kónnen (er charakterisiert Kap. 1-14 als ein Ganzes in der Form einer 
chronologischen Erzáhlung); er bietet jedoch keine formale Disposition 
der Vita.? In seiner Einführung zur englischen Übersetzung der Vita 
Antonii in der Serie Ancient Christian Writers hat Meyer sich auf einen 
kurzen Überblick über den status quaestionis beschránkt.?$ 
Eine wichtige Studie über den Wert der Vita Antonii als Geschichts- 
quelle, wo man mehrmals sehr vernünftige, auch recht kritische Bemer- 
kungen über die Auffassungen seiner Vorgánger (auch inbezug auf die 
Struktur der Vita) findet ist von der Hand des Hermann Dérries.?' 
SchlieDlich ist zu erwáàhnen, daf die Komplexitát der Einflüsse, die in 
der frühen christlichen Biographie verarbeitet worden sind, mit Recht 
von Jacques Fontaine in seiner breiten Einführung zur Ausgabe der Vita 
Martini von Sulpicius Severus betont worden ist.?* 
SchlieBen wir mit einigen Bemerkungen allgemeiner Art ab. 
1. Die Darstellungsform der Biographie hat einen lockereren Rahmen 

als das verwandte Enkomion. Es fehlen auch theoretische Beschrei- 
bungen aus dem Altertum, wáhrend in den rhetorischen Handbüchern 
von Aphthonius, Theon und Menander das Enkomion wohl besprochen 
wird. Hinzukommt, daf) die Biographie auch auf'erhalb des Bereiches 
der eigentlichen Literatur verwendet wurde, námlich in wissenschaftli- 
chen Verhandlungen, wo auf literarische Anforderungen kaum geachtet 
wurde. So hat man sich schon in der profanen Tradition viele Freiheiten 
mit der Form der Biographie erlaubt (man denke z.B. an den Agricola 
des Tacitus und die Vita Apollonii mit ihren vielen geographischen Ex- 
kursen). Es braucht nicht zu wundern, daf auch Athanasius ziemlich 
frei mit seinem Material schalten konnte. Wie Dórries?? über das genus 
litterarium der Vita Antonii bemerkt hat, haben zwar gewisse traditio- 
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nelle Elemente dem Athanasius die Disposition des Stoffes erleichtert, 
hat er sie jedoch zu einem Werk sui generis verarbeitet. Unter Verwen- 
dung des Alten und daran anschlieBend, hat er doch etwas Neues ge- 
schaffen. 

Die Feststellung der formalen Disposition wird erschwert durch den 
Umstand, daf), wie u.a. Fontaine mit gutem Recht bemerkt hat,^? die in- 
nerlichen Etappen in der Vita Antonii weniger klar sind als die 
aàuDerlichen: »Klar artikuliert sind nur die Dekoránderungen der Ana- 
chorese: das Delta, das Grab, das verlassene Wasserbassin, der Berg 
Pispir. Hiermit geht eine wachsende Beherrschung seiner selbst und der 
Dámonen zusammen. Aber die Etappen der innerlichen Reise sind weni- 
ger klar als die áuDerlichen«. 

2. Die bisherigen Untersuchungen, in denen ein bestimmter biogra- 
phischer Typus oder gar ein bestimmtes literarisches Werk als das 
unmittelbare Beispiel der literarischen Form der Vita Antonii angeführt 
wird, haben sich als verfehlt und gezwungen erwiesen und sind daher 
abzuweisen (Mertel und Priesznig: das Beispiel sei die peripatetisch- 
plutarchische Biographie; List: das Enkomion, Cavallin: Xenophons 
Agesilaus). Man hat früher zu schnell gemeint, die von Leo für die pro- 
fane Biographie aufgestellten Kategorien ohne weiteres in der christli- 
chen Lebensbeschreibung zurückfinden zu kónnen. Der methodische 
Fehler ist dabei gewesen, daf) man sehr allgemeine Kategorien wie chro- 
nologische Anordnung oder Disposition nach sachlichen Kategorien als 
Beweis einer Abhángigkeit akzeptiert hat. 
3. Zweifellos gibt es gewisse Parallelen zwischen der Vita Antonii und 
der spáteren Philosophenvita, wo es sich auch um ganz dem spirituel- 
len Bereich gewidmeten Persónlichkeiten handelt. Athanasius hat gewis- 
se Philosophenvitae als seine Vorbilder verwendet (man denke nur an 
den schlagenden Paralellelen zu einer Pythagorasbiographie in Kap. 12 
und 14 und an die bewufit verwendeten stoischen Formulierungen). Ge- 
mein haben sie auch die Beschreibung von Wundern und Visionen. Aber 
es gibt dabei auch einen klaren Unterschied. 

Die Wunder, ein Beweis der Vollkommenheit des Beschriebenen, ge- 
schehen in der christlichen Vita nicht aufgrund eigener Kraft, sondern 
mit Hilfe Christi. Sie sind auch kein Selbstzweck; dabei ist zu beachten, 
daf) es sich in der Vita Antonii, im Gegensatz z.B. zur Vita Apollonii, 
fast nur um Heilungswunder handelt. Es ist verstándlich, daf) die An- 
hànger der Theorie, die Vita Antonii sei nach dem peripatetisch- 
plutarchischen Aufbau des Bios geordnet, bekanntlich eben mit diesen 
Partien ihre Schwierigkeiten hatten. 
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4. Inhaltlich gehen, wie zu erwarten, die Einflüsse aus der christlichen 
Spháre tiefer. Nicht nur gilt dem Antonius der groDe Prophet Elias 
als eindrucksvolles Vorbild, sondern auch zahlreiche Bibeltexte werden 
in der Vita zitiert, und die asketischen Ideale zu begründen. Zu den Ein- 
flüssen, die Athanasius verarbeitet hat, záhlen auch die Idealgestalten 
der christlichen Literatur; man denke in diesem Zusammenhang an die 
Beschreibung des christlichen Gnostikers bei Klemens von Alexandrien 
und die Hervorhebung der spezifisch christlichen Tugenden, sowie an 
die Schilderung des Mártyrers in den Mártyrerakten (Athanasius kennt 
bereits die monachale Auffassung, daf) das Leben des Mónches dem 
Martyrium ebenbürtig sei). 
5. Athanasius hat die Absicht gehabt, Antonius zu schildern als ein ge- 
eignetes Model für die Askese, die neue Lebensweise der Mónche (t- 
xavóc yapaxtT|o npóc &oxnotww bemerkt er selbst im Prolog und im Epilog: 
tva. uOcotv óxotoc Óóge(Aet x&v ovo 0 Bioc eivat). Auch Gregor von Na- 
zianz hat den paránetischen Zweck der Vita Antonii hervorgehoben, in- 
dem er die Vita Antonii als eine Gesetzform für das Mónchsleben in der 
Kunstform einer Erzáhlung charakterisiert (Erikomion auf Athanasius, 
PG 35, 1085D «o6 uova?txoo (ou vop.oÜcotav &v xA&opuat Omyrjoecc). Die di- 
daktischen Zwecke stehen in der Vita Antonii mit den eigentlich biogra- 
phischen in starker Konkurrenz. Doch darf man mit gutem Recht sagen, 
daB Athanasius, der zahlreiche historische Einzelheiten verarbeitet hat, 
ein welt besseres Bild seines Helden gezeichnet hat, als es in manchen 
spáteren stereotypen Heiligenleben zu geschehen pflegt, welche nicht 
weiter kommen als einen vagen SchattenriB, wobei jedes individuelle 
Element fehlt.*' 
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ologie du Logos chez saint Athanase, Rev. des Sc. rel. (1931) 4-14. 

5  W. Bousset, Apophthegmata. Studien zur Geschichte des üáltesten Mónchtums (Tübin- 
gen 1923) 260. 

?5 Cf. H. Dórries, Die Vita Antonii als Geschichtsquelle (Nachrichten der Akad. der 
Wissenschaften Góttingen, Philosoph.-hist. Kl., Abh. 14, 1949) 401**. 
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"  Dórries, op. cit., 379-380. 
?* "AfopoDou yàp oUonc Tfjg QuxTic, &xap&youc eixe xai xà &beDev atoffjoeu; (»Denn da seine 
Seele voll Ruhe war, waren auch seine áusseren Sinne im Gleichgewicht«); ob8ézoce yào &- 
tap&ttEto, YaÀmvtcon aot00 tj; Quyi; (»denn er war niemals in Unruhe, da seine Seele voll 
heiteren Friedens war«). 

? Cf. G. Bardy, Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 1 (1937) 705; L. Bouyer, op. cit. 119, 122; 
K. Heussi, Der Ursprung des Mónchtums (Tübingen 1936) 87: »Sie sind so zu beurteilen, 
wie die Reden der handelnden Personen in den Werken der antiken Geschichtsschreibung 
... überhaupt, d.h. als Eigentum des Verfassers«. 

?" Vita di Antonio, Introduzione LXXIX-LXXX. 

Cf. E. von Ivanka, Kephalaia. Eine byzantinische Literaturform und ihre antiken 
Wurzeln, Byz. Zeitschr. 47 (1954) 285. 

7? /— A. Priesznig, Die biographischen Formen der griechischen Heiligenlegenden in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung (Diss. München; Mümmerstadt 1924). 

? J. List, Das Antoniusleben des hl. Athanasius des Grossen. Eine literarhistorische Stu- 
die zu den Anfüngen der byzantinischen Hagiographie. Texte und Forschungen zur 
byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie 11 (Athen 1930). 

^ Sam. Cavallin, Literarhistorische und textkritische Studien zur Vita S. Caesarii Arela- 
tensis. Lunds Universitets Ársskrift. N.S. Avd. 1,30,7 (Lund 1934). 

5 Siehe Anm. 29. 

"  R. T. Meyer, Sr. Athanasius. The Life of saint Antony. Ancient Christian Writers 10 
(Westminster Maryl. 1950). 

7 Siehe Anm. 12. 

7? J. Fontaine, Su/pice Sévére. Vie de saint Martin 1. Sources Chrét. 133 (Paris 1967) Ab- 
schnitt 3, 97-134. 

? 306. 

* QOp. cit. 70. 

*" Siehe weiter: L. Bieler, Octo; 'Avfp. Das Bild des »góttlichen Menschen« in Spátantike 
und Frühchristentum 1-2 (Wien 1935; Darmstadt ?1967); G. J. M. Bartelink, De vroeg- 
christelijke biografie en haar Grieks-Romeinse voorgangers, Annalen van het Thijmge- 
nootschap (1957) 272-292; G. Luck, Die Form der Suetonischen Biographie und die frü- 
hen Heiligenviten, in: Mu/lus, Festschrift Th. Klauser. Jahrb. f. Ant. und Christentum, 
Ergánzungsbd. ! (Münster Wf. 1964) 230ff.; P. Brown, The Rise and Function of the Ho- 
ly Man in late Antiquity, Journal of Rom. Stud. 61 (1971) 80-101. S. Sbordone, Caratteri- 
stiche strutturali di alcune vite di santi dei secoli III-IV, Koinonia 2 (1978) 57-67 war mir 
nicht zugànglich. 
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L. Wm. Countryman, Te rich Christian in the Church of the Early 
Empire: Contradictions and Accomodations (Texts and Studies in 
Religion). Lewiston, N. Y. The Edwin Millen Press, 1980. VIII, 239 p. 
$24,95 (individual retail price); 19,95 (subscription price). 


This is a study of early Christian ideas about wealth (ch. I-III) and 
about the actual role of the rich in the early church (ch. IV-V). In a sixth 
chapter C. offers a case-study of Cyprian's views about wealth and 
about the social reality of this ancient source. The author proposes to 
envisage the position of the wealthy in the church against the 
background of the role of the wealthy in society at large. For the latter 
he heavily draws upon M. I. Finley's views about the social hierarchy in 
the Roman Empire and especially upon his concept of social status, 
based upon wealth, prestige and politico-juridical position. Wealth was 
a necessary, not a sufficient, condition for high social status in the 
pagan world; for there were wealthy people who did not belong to the 
urban or imperial elite. 

C. throughout starts from the correct view that the early church was 
not the realm of the poor but that from the beginning rich people joined 
and functioned in the church. He has the laudable intention of building 
bridges between the ideas about wealth and the role of wealth in the 
church. In other words, C. offers a study on the interaction between 
ideas and social reality. 

Clement of Alexandria is critical of wealth or rather of its wrong use 
and its temptations but this rarely leads him to attack private property 
as such; he preferred to encourage almsgiving as a redemptive feature in 
order to advocate the ideals of detachment and simplicity for the rich. 
He rejects the desire to increase one's fortune, to accumulate wealth. C. 
shows that Clement's views were generally shared by the other early 
Christian authors outside Palaestine. Early Christian sources rarely con- 
sistently glorify the righteous poor or condemn the wicked rich. In 
preaching detachment and simplicity they in fact continued the line of 
contemporary pagan philosophers. Incidentally, as to simplicitas or 
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&xÀAÓthc as a pagan ideal, in a world dominated by wealth both practical- 
ly and theoretically, one should consult L. Robert, 77e/lenica XIII, 36, 
note 1; BCH 1977, 90, note 2. 

Accumulation and acquisition of wealth were common practices 
among the Greco-Roman elite but it is in my view remarkable to observe 
that to be rich was more gentlemanlike than to become rich and that ex- 
plicit references to and praise of consistent acquisitive inclinations are 
very rare in pagan literature. 

In their consistent emphasis on almsgiving as a redemptive feature the 
early Christians adopted the Jewish-Oriental ideology about help to the 
poor which was to be rewarded by God. C. correctly points out that it is 
quite different from the Greco-Roman ideal of euergesia which is 
directed towards one's fellow-citizens and finds its rewards in the acts of 
those benefited. He explains the absence of fundamental attacks on 
private property and wealth as such by the fact that, just as in pagan 
society at large, the social importance of the rich was fundamental in the 
early church. He refers to *'the churches! need to maintain their welfare 
apparatus"' (p. 121). This reasonable hypothesis leads him to study the 
actual role of the rich Christians in their church. What he in fact does is 
to make inferences from a series of commonplaces of criticism of the 
rich in early Christian sources about their actual role. The rich are 
blamed for being potential apostates and marginal, lukewarm Chris- 
tians. On the one hand these criticisms point implicitly to the dominant 
role of the wealthy in the church, on the other their frequency and 
fierceness may be explained by the disastrous consequences which the 
rich Christians' lapse had for the congregation, which strongly depend- 
ed on the contribution of the rich. Criticism of the arrogance and in par- 
ticular of the insubordination of the well-to-do towards the church's of- 
ficers is related by C. to an almost 'institutionalised' tension between 
the wealthy, who give, and the clergy who controlled the gifts and spent 
the funds: '*...the giving and the spending were the responsibilities of 
two distinct groups of people"' (p. 162). C. interestingly draws attention 
to the fact that in pagan associations, from which the rich must have 
drawn their parallels, the role of the wealthy was different. He em- 
phasizes the social analogy between church and pagan club, **both ... 
often embracing people of more than one social order and devoted to 
purposes of worship, fellowship and the burial of their members". 

Incidentally, as to the first characteristic of this quotation, C. is at 
variance with E. R. Dodds who argued that Christianity **in principle 
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made no social distinctions" and by implication suggested that pagan 
associations did (Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety, 1965, p. 
134). C. seems right insofar as we now know from F. Bómer's massive 
volumes on the slave-religion that slaves and free joined the same co/- 
legia and that well-to-do people acted as patrons of these clubs. Insofar 
as the latter were a minority and were regarded as members of the club 
they are comparable to the wealthy minority in the early Christian 
church. However, it is a problem for future research to find out whether 
the pagan wealthy, even as a minority, actually did join the congrega- 
tional life of pagan associations, i.e. whether patrons are members and 
whether there is evidence about rich people as ordinary members of the 
average collegia. In this respect further study should be devoted to the 
problem of whether or not the concept of ''brotherhood"', which 
characterizes the early Christian ideology, is also on record for pagan 
clubs (cf. C., p. 181, note 46). 

Irrespective of the outcome of such a detailed study, C. is right in 
arguing that the wealthy Christian may well have expected his role in the 
church to be similar to that played by the pagan rich in their collegia. 1t 
is one of the merits of C.'s study that he continuously realizes that the 
basic mentality of the early Christian was shaped in his pagan youth by 
pagan education and society. 

The pagan rich gave earmarked gifts to their fellow members and ex- 
pected and received deference and honour from them, including 
honorific titles like patronus or euergetes. The Christian rich lacked 
these privileges; he inherited the obligations of his pagan colleagues but 
missed the privileges. The tensions between the rich and the early Chris- 
tian communities are likely to be the outcome of the disappointment of 
the former concerning the dominant role of the latter's officers. At the 
same time they presuppose the presence and the importance of the rich 
for the church. With the growth of the Christian communities the 
number of rich members became so large that not all of them could be 
provided with a leading role in the church's hierarchy and thereby 
escape the frustration of a wealthy donor, controlled by the church's 
officers. 

To sum up: C. favours the view that the **pervading themes of Early 
Christian teaching on the subject of wealth—were derived from unifor- 
mities of social structure" (p. 172). These themes are linked up with 
**the necessity of the church's officers to keep the rich under control, 
and yet to keep them attached to the church"' (p. 173). For the church 
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the wealthy were just as important as for society. The new element, 
brought to the fore by Christianity, is the phenomenon of almsgiving 
and help for the poor. This was a Jewish inheritance which turned out to 
be very welcome in a pagan society of Ahonestiores and humiliores. This 
reviewer feels that C.'s study is the off-shot of a felicitous marriage be- 
tween social history and patristics. 


234] EH Oegstgeest, W. de Zwijgerlaan 47 H. W. PLEKET 


Pauline Allen, £Evagrius Scholasticus the Church | Historian 
(Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense. Etudes et Documents, 41). Leuven, 
1981. Fr.B.1600. 


Surprisingly, Dr. Allen's book is the first study devoted to the Ec- 
clesiastical History of Evagrius. Although written at the end of the sixth 
century, some two thirds of Evagrius's book deals with amply 
documented periods of Church history: starting in 428, it deals with the 
run-up to Chalcedon; its Fourth Book ends with the death of Justinian: 
the whole of this section, thus, is devoted to the conflicts which led to 
and, after 451, centred on, the Council of Chalcedon. For modern 
historians Evagrius is necessarily an infinitely less crucial author than is 
the much-discussed Eusebius for his period. Nevertheless, he is in- 
teresting and important on several counts, and Dr. Allen has done well 
to rescue him from neglect which has been his lot. 

Her book falls into two major parts. The first three chapters are 
devoted to Evagrius himself and his work; his sources, his Tendenz and 
his ways of proceeding in the writing of history; all this is set against a 
sketch of the contemporary background of the late sixth-century ec- 
clesiastical situation. The rest of the book takes the form of a close run- 
ning commentary on Evagrius's text. 

AII this is done with meticulous care, and at many points Dr. Allen 
manages, in elucidating Evagrius's narrative, also to throw light on 
already well-known chapters of church history (for instance in her 
chapter 7, devoted to the second half of Evagrius's Book III, on the 
eirenic policies of the emperor Anastasius I). One would not expect such 
a study to yield a large harvest of new information, but the interest of 
Evagrius's account, a consecutive narrative within a long temporal 
perspective and written from the point of view of a moderate and unob- 
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trusive Chalcedonian standpoint (well characterised here, e.g. on p. 
118), is nevertheless considerable. Among the points at which Dr. 
Allen's incidental discussions shed the most light is her chapter 2, 
devoted to the ecclesiastical relations and disputes in Evagrius's own 
time. Some of the most interesting pages of her book are those devoted 
to the activities of orthodox patriarchs among monophysite sects at the 
end of the sixth century, and the variety of efforts directed to securring 
a modus vivendi. It is encouraging that she has already followed up 
some of the important points here touched on in further studies. 

In the end, however, the central importance of this book must remain 
its elucidation of the work and the mind of the last Greek writer in the 
chain of early ecclesiastical historians. Evagrius's place in this 
historiographical tradition, his method, his interests, his prejudices, his 
carefully contrived omissions as well as choices of subjects, are percep- 
tively analysed. And in the epilogue we are given some reasons for the 
tantalising fact that with Evagrius the trail of ecclesiastical history 
sharply separated from secular history (such as written by his quasi- 
contemporary Theophylact) should have come to an end. 


Nottingham, The University, Department of History R. A. MARKUS 


R. C. Gregg and D. E. Groh, Early Arianism. A View of Salvation. 
Fortress Press Philadelphia, 1981. $24,95. 


In this fascinating book the traditional interpretation of Arianism as 
a doctrine primarily interested in cosmology is challenged. According to 
the authors, the orthodox do not defend Christianity as faith in salvation 
against a kind of cosmological philosophy, but the fight between the or- 
thodox and the Arians is a fight between two different concepts of 
salvation: The orthodox have a substantialist view and believe that only 
Christ as fully God can deify human nature, the Arians think in volun- 
tarist categories and believe that only if Christ is a changeable creature 
He can with His conduct of life earn deification and as such can be *one 
of many brothers', i.e., the example of the believers who imitate His 
conduct of life and in doing so are saved. The implications of this 
description of Arianism are that the Arian controversy was as much 
about grace as was the Pelagian controvery. (See especially chapter 4 
where the life of St. Antony appears to function differently in Arian and 
Athanasian theology; in the former Antony is an example of a Christian 
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who imitates Christ in the latter of a Christian through whom Christ is 
at work.) 

The book ought to be welcomed for several reasons. In the first place 
it is an example of what cooperative authorship can achieve (Groh takes 
primary responsibility for chapters 1 and 5, Gregg for 2, 3, 4, but both 
also take general responsibility). In the second place the book is very 
readable, since the reader is confronted with a clear theological problem 
which is discussed in detail. In the detailed discussions the authors show 
themselves very well acquainted with the relevant literature on the sub- 
ject. In the third place the book is stimulating because of its provocative 
character: the reader is invited to abandon the traditional evaluation of 
Arianism. 

The present reviewer is impressed by the force with which the authors 
present their views and by their careful treatment of the material. If he 
does not follow them in their evaluation of Arianism it is for the follow- 
ing reason: Can a doctrine which advocates the imitation of the perfect 
creature Christ be called a doctrine of salvation? Is this not moralism? 
If the authors are right that the controversy was not between salvation 
and cosmology, it could still be asked whether it was not in fact between 
salvation and moralism (cf. A. von Harnack, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte II, Tübingen *1909, 223). Nevertheless the authors 
open a new field of research: What is the link between the Arian con- 
troversy and the Pelagian one? Pelagius and Arius seem to have much in 
common, but how much does Augustin have in common with the or- 
thodox Greek fathers who all believed in man's free will and who are to 
a certain degree moralists as well? 

The book ought to be warmly recommended to all who are interested 
in detailed historical research which raises fundamental theological 
questions. 


2341 CA Oegstgeest, Netherlands, Oranjelaan 11 E. P. MEHUERING 


Jean Chrysostome, Homélies sur Ozias (In illud, Vidi Dominum). 
Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes par Jean Dumortier 
(Sources Chrétiennes, 279). Paris, Les Editions du Cerf, 1981. 244 p. 


La figure centrale de ces homélies est le roi Ozias, qui selon le récit 
dans le livre des Chroniques ou Paralipoménes (II 26, 16-21) viola les 
réglements du culte et fut frappé de la lépre. 
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Les homélies II, III, V, VI forment un ensemble cohérent. Jean y 
donne, sous forme oratoire, le commentaire du passage d'Isaie 6, 1-6, 
oü le prophéte raconte cette méme histoire. Selon l'éditeur la quatrieme 
homélie n'est pas authentique. «Un auteur ne peut se plagier lui-méme 
aussi misérablement» (16). 

La premiére se concentre sur la conduite des fidéles dans l'église. 
Peut-étre elle fut ajoutée aux homélies sur Ozias à cause du fait que dans 
les deux cas il s'agissait de la conduite requise dans la maison de Dieu. 
D'ailleurs Jean prendra comme exemple la conduite des Séraphim, 
décrite en Isaie 6, 1-3. 

Les autres quatres homélies sont des sermons moralisants sur le texte 
d'Isaie, sermons d'une grande éloquence. 

Le texte a été bien édité. On a suivi une méthode nouvelle faisant 
usage de photocomposition. Le résultat est un texte agréable et bien lisi- 
ble. Les caracteres grecs me semblent étre un peu plus grands qu'autre- 
fois. La traduction est claire et exacte. (Seulement en VI 4, 35 xai yàg et 
en 40 «éco n'a pas été bien traduit.) 

Parfois on souhaiterait un peu plus d'explication, par exemple sur le 
caractere de la mauvaise conduite dans l'église bláàmée par Jean. Car il 
n'est pas difficile de le comprendre quand il dit, «que Dieu ne veut pas, 
quand nous nous entretenons avec lui, nous voir converser ensemble ni 
quitter l'entretien que nous avons avec lui pour mettre sur le tapis les 
événements de l'actualité» (I 6, 65). Mais qu'est ce qu'il a en vue, quand 
il dit: «Il y a en effet dans cette assistence des personnes que, j'imagine, 
Votre Amour n'est pas sans connaitre non plus, qui, au mépris de Dieu, 
avec l'idée que les oracles de l'Esprit sont des banalités, poussent des 
cris confus et se mettent dans un état tout proche de la folie, car ils tour- 
noient de tout leur corps, virevoltent et manifestent un comportement 
étranger à la tranquillité spirituelle»? 

Pourtant c'est une édition trés utile fondée sur une investigation 
sérieuse des manuscrits. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 
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Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum. Sachwórterbuch zur Aus- 
einandersetzung des Christentums mit der Antiken Welt. Herausgege- 
ben von Theodor Klauser, Carsten Colpe, Ernst Dassmann, Albrecht 
Dihle, Bernhard Kótting, Wolfgang Speyer, Jan Hendrik Waszink. Lie- 
ferung 83-88 (Von Gnosis bis Gottesnamen). Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 
1980. 


Das Stichwort »Gnosis« in diesem Lexikon enhált zwei Abhandlun- 
gen. Die eine ist selbstredend der berümten Geistesstrómung, die in den 
ersten Jahrhunderten nach Christus ihren Hóhepunkt erreichte, gewid- 
met. Es gibt aber auch eine »Gnosis« im allgemeinen Sinne von »Er- 
kenntnis«. Unter »Gnosis I« wird deshalb von Raoul Mortley in einer 90 
Spalten umfassenden Erórterung die Erkenntnislehre a) in dem 
griechisch-rómischen Bereich b) im Judentum c) bei den christlichen 
Denkern behandelt. Die deutsche Übersetzung ist von Alois Kehl. Unter 
»Gnosis II« wird von Carsten Colpe der Gnostizismus besprochen. Von 
diesem Autor stammt auch der Abschnitt über die Qumran-Literatur 
unter »Gnosis I«. 

Es handelt sich hier um zwei sehr grosse und wichtige Problemkreise. 
Die gnostische Literatur ist nur für sehr wenige Gelehrten gut zu überse- 
hen, zunáchst wegen der vielen Sprachen, in denen die bezüglichen 
Schriften geschrieben sind. Zu diesen wenigen gehórt zweifelsohne Car- 
sten Colpe, der diese Materie in einer sehr tiefgreifenden Abhandlung 
(von 130 Spalten) meisterhaft vorgeführt hat. Diese Abhandlung macht 
es dem Leser-nicht-Spezialist wiederum ganz klar, wie schwer zugáng- 
lich das Gebiet der Gnosis ist. 

Mortley's Abhandlung über die Erkenntnislehre im griechischen, jü- 
dischen und christlichen Bereich zeigt ganz deutlich, wie die Probleme 
bezüglich der menschlichen Erkenntnis im erstgenannten Gebiet in man- 
cherlei Hinsicht sich von jenen in den zwei anderen unterscheiden. Der 
erste dem jüdischen Bereich gewidmete Satz lautet: »Im alten Israel be- 
wegt sich die Gotteserkenntnis zwischen einer primitiv geáusserten 
Wahrnehmung einer anthropomorphen Gottheit und einem betonten 
Interesse daran, ihre Transzendenz aufrechtzuerhalten« (Sp. 473). Dies 
ist ein ganz merkwürdiger Anfang für eine Abhandlung über Erkenntnis- 
lehre. Es handelt sich hier um heilige Schriften, die Gotteserkenntnis 
bieten. Die Erkenntnis wird deshalb Glaubenserkenntnis sein. Metho- 
disch wáre es jedoch m.E. besser gewesen, wenn der Verfasser hier mit 
einer Beschreibung solcher Unterschiede angefangen hátte. Im allgemei- 
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nen hátte man gerne die verschiedenen Probleme der Erkenntnislehre 
deutlicher formuliert gesehen. Wo findet man in den unterschiedlichen 
Bereichen das Fundament für wahre (sichere) Erkenntnis? Wie findet 
Bereicherung der Erkenntnis statt (Analogie, Abstraktion usw.)? Wie 
kommt man zur Gotteserkenntnis? 

Dennoch kann man sagen, dass die dem jüdischen und christlichen 
Bereich gewidmeten Abschnitte interessantes Material bieten. Man trifft 
hier und da markante Aussagen wie z.B.: »Der Glaube ist rational. Er 
bescháftigt sich mit der Evidenz, dem Beweis seiner Zuverlássigkeit, 
zum Teil wegen seiner Verankerung in der Geschichte; die Gnosis dage- 
gen ist zügellos, Spekulation auf Spekulation háufend« (Sp. 490). 

Weniger positiv jedoch muss das Urteil über die der griechischen Phi- 
losophie gewidmeten Abschnitte sein. Was der Verfasser hier sagt ist 
oftmals irreführend, und nich selten fehlerhaft. Folgendes wird dies zei- 
gen. 

Der die Erórterung der vorsokratischen Philosophie einleitende Ab- 
schnitt fángt folgendermassen an: »Die frühe griechische Philosophie 
war gekennzeichnet durch ihre Gleichgültigkeit gegenüber erkenntnis- 
theoretischen Fragen, wáhrend sie der Ontologie alle Aufmerksamkeit 
schenkte« (Sp. 454). Dies scheint mir eine anachronistische Aussage. 
Niemand wird es dem Autor bestreiten, dass die erkenntnistheoretischen 
Fragen in der frühen griechischen Philosophie nicht oder wenig beachtet 
worden sind. Aber man darf hier nicht von Gleichgültigkeit sprechen. 
Denn Gleichgültigkeit setzt voraus, dass man sich der genannten Proble- 
me bewusst war und dann eine Wahl gemacht hat. Das ist jedoch nicht 
der Fall. Die Philosophie, d.h. das Fragen nach dem »Warumx« der Din- 
ge, fing bei der Aussenwelt an und richtete sich erst allmáchlich auf das 
denkende Subjekt selbst. Das Naheliegendste ist am letzten zum Pro- 
blem geworden. — Dasselbe Bedenken erregt der zweite Satz: »Das Ver- 
langen, das Wesen der Wirklichkeit zu entdecken, erhielt Vorrang vor 
dem Problem, wie man solch ein Grundprinzip erkennen kónne«, ... als 
handelte es sich hier um eine bewusste Wahl. — Am Ende dieses Ab- 
schnitts poniert der Verf. die allgemeine These »dass in der griechischen 
Philosophie, von ihren Anfángen bis zum Ende der Antike, die Ontolo- 
gie Vorrang hat gegenüber der Epistemologie. Zuerst will man wissen, 
was existiert, dann erst, wie es erkannt wird«. Diese These, scheint mir, 
ist kaum zu verteidigen. Der Verf. selbst widerlegt sie tatsáchlich, wenn 
er einige Spalten weiterhin über die hellenistischen philosophischen 
Richtungen sagt: »Anders als in der Zeit der vorsokratischen Philoso- 
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phie wurden nun Erkenntnislehre und Ontologie in gleicher Weise Ge- 
genstand der philosophischen Bemühungen« (Sp. 465). M.E. gilt das 
letzte mindestens schon seit Platon. Seine Lehre von den Ideen und die 
Verwantschaft der Seele mit den Ideen ist doch ebenso von epistemolo- 
gischer wie von ontologischer Bedeutung. Steht das Problem der wahren 
Erkenntnis, der éztoc'jun, nicht zentral in der platonischen Philosophie? 
Das geht übrigens auch aus der der platonischen Lehre gewidmeten Er- 
órterung des Verf. hervor (Sp. 458-462). Und über Aristoteles sagt er 
mit Recht: »Die Form ist die Grundlage dafür, dass man ein Ding erken- 
nen kann, die Materie dagegen ist das Element, das dem reinen Denken 
unzugánglich ist. Hier steht Aristoteles in einer modifizierten platoni- 
schen Tradition« (Sp. 463). Aus dem soeben Erwáhnten geht hervor, 
dass die Aussagen des Verf. über die griechische Philosophie sich nicht 
immer mit einander vertragen. 

In dem Abschnitt, den der Verf. dem Aristoteles widmet, trifft man 
einige merkwürdige Aussagen. Sp. 462, unten, heisst es: »Aristoteles 
unterscheidet zwischen ersten (o)oío:t) und zweiten Substanzen. Erstere 
sind Einzeldinge, zusammengesetzt aus Materie und Form. Sie werden 
nicht von anderen Gegenstánden ausgesagt, sondern sind selbst Objekte 
von Aussagen, d.h. von Akzidentien (xó cup eprxóc). Die Einzelsubstanz 
ist eine Zusammensetzung aus dem Substrat (xó oxoxe(uevov) und der 
Form. Das Allgemeine ist Gegenstand der Wissenschaft, da es allein 
wesentlich ist«. Zu der Formulierung dieses Abschnitts ist folgendes zu 
bemerken: 1. die Hinzufügung von ovoía: nach »ersten« erweckt den fal- 
schen Eindruck, dass die zweiten Substanzen keine obocíat sind; 2. warum 
zweimal über die Zusammensetzung der Einzelsubstanz gesprochen wird 
ist nicht deutlich; 3. der Verf. sagt nirgendwo was mit »zweiteSubstanzen« 
gemeint ist. Der Leser muss selbst entdecken, dass sie das Allgemeine sind. 
— Was er aber weiterhin über die ersten Substanzen sagt ist bedenkli- 
cher: »Sie werden nicht von anderen Gegenstánden ausgesagt, sondern 
sind selbst Objekt von Aussagen, d.h. von Akzidentien«. Was er meint 
ist offensichtlich, dass die Einzeldinge kein Prádikat sein kónnen, dass 
man jedoch von ihnen etwas wohl aussagen kann; sie sind dann »Objek- 
te von Aussagen«. Und er fügt hinzu: »d.h. von Akzidentien«. Das ist 
mindestens eine unerlaubte Ungenauigkeit. Was er meint ist klar: man 
kann von den Einzeldingen sagen, dass sie so und so sind, m.a. W. man 
kann von ihnen Prádikate aussagen, z.B. »dieser Tisch ist grün«. Grün 
usw. sind Akzidentien. Das genügt jedoch nicht um Aussagen und Akzi- 
dentien gleichzusetzen. Der Verf. verwirrt hier Eigenschaft als ontische 
Realitát mit Prádikat als Bezeichnung dieser Eigenschaft. 
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Sp. 463, unten, liest man folgendes: »Veránderung wird definiert als 
Hinüberführung der Potenz in den Akt. Luft z.B. hat die Potenz, Feuer 
zu werden; Veránderung ist der entsprechende Prozess, wenn sich dies 
vollzieht«. Diese letzte Hinzufügung ist wiederum eine unnótige, und 
deshalb verwirrende; es spricht ja doch für sich, dass die Veránderung 
auftritt, wenn sich der in der Definition umschriebene Prozess tatsách- 
lich vollzieht. Jetzt wird es jedoch schlimmer. »Da der sinnlich wahr- 
nehmbare Gegenstand aus Form und Stoff zusammengesetzt ist, erfor- 
dert die Veránderung eine gewisse Kraft, wodurch der Stoff seiner ge- 
genwártigen Form beraubt wird«. Diese Argumentation ist, wie sie da 
steht, nicht folgerichtig. Sie trifft nur zu, falls in Stoff oder Form selbst 
keine bewegende Kraft anwesend ist. Es fállt überdies auf, dass der 
Verf. spricht von einer Kraft, »wodurch der Stoff seiner gegenwártigen 
Form beraubt wird«. Man hátte erwartet, dass es sich um eine Kraft 
handele, die die Potenz in den Akt hinüberführen sollte, z. B. von Luft 
zu Feuer. Jetzt sieht es aus, alsob es sich um die Kraft zum nicht-Luft- 
werden handele. Aber unser Erstaunen wáchst umsomehr, wenn der 
Verf. fortfáhrt: »Diese Kraft wird verbunden mit dem Prinzip der Weg- 
nahme (oxéenot;))«. Wie soll man diese Worte verstehen? Im Lichte des 
soeben Gesagten muss man annehmen, dass nach der Meinung des Verf. 
die cxéeno:; eine Kraft ist, »die Kraft, wodurch der Stoff seiner gegen- 
wártigen Form beraubt wird«. Und diese oxégnouw wird mit » Wegnahme« 
übersetzt. Aber océeno:c; bedeutet nicht » Wegnahme« sondern »Beraubt- 
sein« (cf. Cat. 10, 11b 17/20, wo Aristoteles vier Arten von Opposita 
aufzáhlt, von denen die dritte ist oc oxépenotg xoi Eb ... otov tógAcotc xai 
ódtc. In Sp. 528 verweist der Verf. nach diesem Text, interpretiert ihn je- 
doch fehlerhaft. Er spricht auch dort von »Wegnahmex« aber der océenotg 
kann keine Kraft zugesprochen werden: wie kónnte man von der Blind- 
heit (xógÀcotc) sagen, dass sie eine Kraft ist? Aber der Verf. fáhrt fort: 
»Spáter wird von christlichen und nichtchristlichen Denkern ein ganz 
áhnlicher Begriff gebraucht, um die Prinzipien der negativen Theologie 
zu entwickeln, wobei der Begriff der Wegnahme als Mittel dient, die 
Wirklichkeit in ihrer reinsten und wesenhaftesten Form zu erfassen«. 
Hier zeigt sich, dass der Ver. die Begriffe ccépnow und &gatpeot gleich- 
setzt. Man trifft denselben Irrtum auch in dem der negativen Theologie 
gewidmeten Abschnitt. Dort werden &zóga«otc, &qa(peotc, oxépnotw 1n ei- 
nem Atem genannt. Es ist vielleicht nützlich hier folgendes zu bemer- 
ken: 
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o1xéeno: ist eine ontologische Kategorie (sie ist das Oppositum von &£tc: 
das Haben oder nicht-Haben einer Eigenschaft); 

&nóqaci ist eine logische Kategorie (Oppositum von xat&ga«otc: die 
Aussage »er sitzt« versus »er sitzt nicht«, um das Beispiel des Aristoteles 
zu gebrauchen); 

&qatpeotg ist eine epistemologische Kategorie, sie ist Weg zur Erkennt- 
nis, nàmlich durch Abstraktion; 

die &xógaot; ist, so zu sagen, das logische Gegenstück von océgnotc; 
die &rógaotc; drückt die oxéprot; in Worten aus. Die océpnot; ist z.B. das 
»nicht-sehen (Blindheit)«; die àzógaow ist die Aussage: »er ist nicht- 
sehend (blind)«; 

kann man océpenot; und àzógacot noch mit einander verbinden, die Ver- 
bindung von océenot; mit &gatpeoti; hat keinen Grund, ist sogar unsinnig. 


Der Verf. hat hier also einen sehr ernsten Fehler gemacht, und das ge- 
rade in einem Abschnitt in dem er meinte gewisse Kontakte zwischen 
griechischer Philosophie und christlicher Theologie aufweisen zu kón- 
nen. Der nicht-Spezialist, für den dieses Lexikon auch bestimmt ist, 
wird hier ernsthaft irregeführt. 

Wo der Verf. die Auffassung des Aristoteles über die Seele behandelt 
(Sp. 464) vermisst man eine Verweisung nach De gen. anim. II 3, 73628, 
wo gesagt wird, dass der nous 05pa8ev in den Mensch hineinkommt und 
dass er das einzig Góttliche in der Seele ist. Diese Aussage ist historisch 
von grósster Bedeutung geworden. 

Anlásslich des Platon gewidmeten Abschnitts ist zu bemerken, dass 
der Verf. zwar verschiedene Dialoge bespricht (Kratylos, Parmenides, 
Timaios, Protagoras, Theaitetos, Phaedros), aber nicht den Phaidon, 
dessen Untertitel bekanntlich IIeoi duxi; ist. Auch nennt er nicht den 
zwar unauthentischen aber historisch áusserst wichtigen Alkibiades I, 
wo man die berühmte These liest: »der Mensch ist seine Seele« (130 c 3). 
Über die Nachwirkung dieser These hat J. Pépin, Idées grecques sur 
l'homme et sur Dieu, Paris 1971 (siehe Literaturliste Sp. 454, 511) sehr 
aufschlussreich geschrieben. Tatsáchlich greift Alkibiades I auf den 
Phaedon zurück; beide haben in dem Christentum eine grosse Nachwir- 
kung gehabt. 

Auch das vom Verf. über die Stoa Gesagte ist nicht einwandfrei. Es 
fáàngt an: »Die stoische Erkenntnistheorie gehórte in den Bereich der 
Logik und gründete sich auf eine materialistische Auffassung von der 
Wirklichkeit«. Das sind zwei Aussagen die kaum zusammen in einem 
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Satz stehen kónnen. Die erste ist überdies ohne Angabe, warum dies ge- 
sagt wird, hier nicht sinnig. Der Verf. fáhrt fort: »Einzig Kórper kónn- 
ten als Ursache tátig werden; immaterielle Dinge wie z.B. Raum und 
Leere, seien keine Wesenheiten, sondern bloss Ort und Anordnung von 
Kórpern«. Die erste Aussage ist ganz richtig, aber die Behauptung, dass 
die immateriellen Dinge bloss Ort und Anordnung von Kórpern seien, 
ist fehlerhaft. Was macht der Verf. dann mit dem Lekton? So erklàrt 
man die stoischen &oopuaca nicht. 

Der Text geht dann weiter: »Darum ist die Sinneswahrnehmung der 
normale Erkenntnisweg«. Diese Behauptung ruft die folgende Frage 
auf: 1. Gibt es noch einen anderen, nicht normalen, Weg? 2. Gilt diese 
Aussage auch nicht von Aristoteles? 

Was der Verf. über die berühmte gavczaoía xaxaAmnrctuxr, sagt ist minde- 
stens unvollstándig. Er übersetzt sie mit »ergreifende Vorstellung«. In 
der frühen Stoa hat xaxaAnzixóc jedoch nicht diese aktive Bedeutung. In 
Acad. post. 42 übersetzt Cicero das Adjektiv mit »comprehendibile«, 
also »ergreifbar« (siehe auch M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa I 60; C. J. de Vogel, 
Greek Philosophy III, nr 986). Derartige Beschreibungen von philoso- 
phischen Systemen erregen mehr Fragen als sie Antworte geben. 

M.E. sollten die der griechischen Philosophie gewidmeten Teile dieses 
Artikels grósstenteils von neuem geschrieben werden, und was die ande- 
ren zwei Teile anbetrifft, so sind sie zwar inhaltlich besser, aber zu einer 
klaren Auseinandersetzung des Christentums mit der Antiken Welt (das 
Ziel des Lexikons) konnte der Verf. bei soviel Ungenauigkeit in der Be- 
schreibung des Denkens der grossen griechischen Philosophen kaum ge- 
raten. 


Nach den zwei Artikeln über »Gnosis« folgen zwei andere, die mitein- 
ander verwandten Themen behandeln, nàmlich »Gótterbild« und »Gót- 
zendienst«. Das erste Thema wird in 165 Spalten von Hermann Funke, 
das zweite in 65 Spalten von Jean-Claude Fredouille bearbeitet. Beide 
Abhandlungen sind von hoher Qualitàát. 

Dann folgen die Artikel »Gold« (Sp. 895-930) von Hans Jürgen Horn 
und »Goldene Regel« (Sp. 930-940) von Albrecht Dihle, beide gründlich 
und klar. 

Unter Stichwort »Gott« trifft man eine Erklárung der Herausgeber, 
in der sie mitteilen, warum es in diesem Lexikon keine gesonderte Dar- 
stellung dieses Stichwortes gibt. Die ungleichmássige Forschungsanlage 
und die variierenden Interpretationsmóglichkeiten, die sich in den ver- 
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schiedenen Teilgebieten dieses Themas vorfanden, liessen eine Darstel- 
lung nach einheitlichem Schema nicht zu. Die Herausgeber zeigen dann, 
wie man das Wortfeld aufgeteilt und in Einzelabhandlungen unter ver- 
schiedenen Stichwórtern dem jeweiligen Stand der Forschung nahezu- 
kommen versucht hat. 

Es gibt sodann die folgenden Artikel: »Gottesbegriff« von Heinrich 
Dórrie (7 Sp.); »Gottesbeweis« von Hans-Jürgen Horn (26 Sp.); »Got- 
tesbund« von Annie Jaubert (20 Sp.); »Gottesfeind« von Wolfgang 
Speyer (48 Sp.); »Gottesfreund« von Kurt Treu (17 Sp.); »Gottesfürch- 
tiger« von Marcel Simon (10 Sp.); »Gottesgebárerin (Osóxoxoc)« von 
Theodor Klauser (32 Sp.), »Gottesgnadentum (Gottkónigtum)« d.h. die 
Idee vom regnum gratia Dei, von J. Rufus Fears (56 Sp.); »Gotteskund- 
schaft« von Gerhard Delling (25 Sp.); »Gotteslásterung« von Helmut 
Merkel (16 Sp.). Das Stichwort »Gottesnamen (Gottesepitheta)« wird in 
4 Abschnitte aufgeteilt, námlich: allgemein, nicht-christlich, neu- 
testamentlich-patristisch, christlich-volkstümlich. Der erste wird von 
Burkhard Gladigow bearbeitet (36 Sp.), der vierte von C. Detlef G. 
Müller (40 Sp.). Für die anderen zwei wird der Leser auf die Nachtráge 
verwlesen. Leider ist es nicht móglich in diesem beschránkten Raum auf 
den Inhalt dieser Artikel náher einzugehen. Ich muss mich auf die Fest- 
stellung beschránken, dass sie alle klar abgefasst sind und einen grossen 
Reichtum an Information bieten. Man kann die Autoren und die Her- 
ausgeber dazu nur beglückwünschen. 
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Théodoret de Cyr, Commentaire sur Isaie. Tome I (Sections 1-3). 
Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes par Jean-Noél Guinot 
(Sources Chrétiennes, 276). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1980. 334 p. 


Théodoret de Cyr est un des grands exégétes de l'Antiquité chré- 
tienne. Sous forme de commentaires suivis il a interprété presque tout 
l'Ancien Testament. Ses commentaires ont les caractéristiques de l'école 
d'Antioche. 

Du commentaire sur Isaie on ne connaissait longtemps que les parties 
qui avaient été transmises par les Chaines. En 1899 un collaborateur du 
Septuaginta- Unternehmen de l' Académie de Sciences de Góttingen, A. 
Móhle, en découvrit le texte grec intégral, qu'il publia en 1932. 

Parce que ce texte est devenu trés rare, on le publie ici de nouveau. A 
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part le texte on a repris toutes les données essentielles fournies par 
Móhle dans sa propre introduction sur le manuscrit. M. Guinot y a joint 
une introduction sur l'exégése de Théodoret et une traduction francaise 
et des notes. 

L'introduction donne une idée claire de la méthode de Théodoret et sa 
Christologie. La traduction est d'une qualité excellente. Ce commen- 
taire est, entre autres, trés intéressant à cause des citations multiples des 
traductions de l'Ancien Testament d'Aquila, de Théodotion et de 
Symmache. Les notes contiennent beaucoup de comparaisons avec les 
exégeses d'autres commentateurs, comme Didyme l'Aveugle, Eusébe et 
spécialement Jean Chrysostome. 

Une petite observation sur la préface de Théodoret. Il commence par 
la figure littéraire bien connue de l'homme pauvre qui, en dépit de son 
dénuement, va partager les miettes qu'il reques avec ses freres dans la 
foi. Car, dit-il, le Maitre cherche aussi des fruits chez celui qui n'a requ 
qu'un seul talent. Cela a banni la crainte venant de sa pauvreté et l'a 
contraint à oser (xaxaxoAp&v, un verbe caractéristique, cf. par. ex. Gré- 
goire de Nysse, Apologie in Hexaéméron, au commencement) cette 
entreprise. Et alors il poursuit: Gappo 6€ xai trj x00 GtoU uou Ouv&uet xai 
xépvtt. M. Guinot traduit: «Cependant je mets ma confiance dans la 
puissance et la gráce de mon Dieu». Ici il omet le particle xa(. A mon 
avis, Théodoret a dit dans le passage précédent que la crainte de ne pas 
avoir fait usage de ses talents lui avait déjà donné le courage d'entre- 
prende cette táche. Maintenant il ajoute qu'il met aussi sa confiance 
dans la puissance et la gráce de Dieu. Cela me semble étre assez impor- 
tant pour comprendre la suite des idées dans cette préface. 

On ne peut qu'espérer que l'auteur continuera bientót cette édition 
excellente. 
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Clément d'Alexandrie, Les Stromates. Stromate V. Tome I: Intro- 
duction, texte critique et index par Alain Le Boulluec, traduction de 
Pierre Vaulet s.s. (T). Tome II: Commentaire, bibliographie et index par 
Alain Le Boulluec (Sources Chrétiennes, 278-279). Paris, Les Éditions 
du Cerf, 1981. 272, 404 p. 


Il y a des textes qui sont d'une telle difficulté qu'une seule traduction 
n'a pas beaucoup d'utilité. On peut aussi dire que, pour traduire un tel 
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texte, il faut faire des recherches tellement extensives et tellement pro- 
fondes qu'avec cela on dispose à peu prés des matériaux requis pour un 
commentaire. 

Les ouvrages de Clément, et spécialement les Sftromates, sont de 
pareils textes. La rédaction des Sources Chrétiennes a fait bien de ne pas 
se restreindre à une traduction avec quelques annotations mais d'ajouter 
au texte avec traduction un deuxieme volume contenant un vrai com- 
mentaire. Et elle a été trés heureuse de trouver un commentateur telle- 
ment excellent. Car il faut le dire d'emblée: on a affaire ici à un ouvrage 
vraiment admirable. 

On connait la maniere d'écrire de Clément, l'essor libre de ses pen- 
sées, ses associations faciles, son inclination à la diction cryptique. Cela 
demande beaucoup d'un commentateur. 

M. Le Boulluec se montre un guide excellent sur toutes les voies que 
va Clément dans cet ouvrage. Dans le premier volume il décrit dans une 
introduction bréve mais trés claire le plan de ce cinquiéme Stromate. Ce 
sont des themes fondamentaux que Clément traite ici: les rapports entre 
la foi et la connaissance, entre la sagesse de l'Écriture et la philosophie 
grecque. L'auteur souligne l'originalité de Clément dans sa conception 
du «plageat» des Écritures pas les Grecs. 

Dans ce livre on est témoin d'une veritable rencontre de la foi chré- 
tienne avec la philosophie grecque. Chez Clément on discerne une 
sympathie évidente pour cette philosophie. L'objet principal de son 
ouvrage est de reduire les résistances des Grecs et surtout de confirmer 
dans leur foi les Chrétiens cultivés. Mais il trouve dans la philosophie 
grecque beaucoup d'éléments qui préparent le lecteur à la découverte de 
la vérité. 

Le texte grec est celui de l'édition de Stáhlin-Früchtel (GSC 52, Berlin 
1930), à l'exception de quelques passages. 

Les titres donnés aux quatre parties de ce Stromate sont les suivantes: 
Foi, recherche et connaissance; La philosophie et la théologie, chez les 
Grecs et chez les Barbares, usent du style symbolique; L'ésotérisme; Le 
«larcin» des Grecs. Le commentaire rend justice à l'importance de ces 
sujets. On y trouve une richesse vraiment admirable d'informations, 
philologiques de méme que philosophiques, qui est indispensable pour 
bien comprendre le texte. La traduction faite par le feu pére Vaulet et 
relue par le commentateur est d'une haute qualité (omission, par 
homoiotéleuton, en 16, 1). | 

Quand je fais ici quelques petites observations, c'est pour montrer 
mon intérét à son ouvrage, non pour le critiquer. 
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En 3, 1 on trouve la parabole biblique du «grain de sénevé» à la foi 
qui croit dans l'àme; les oiseaux qui viennent s'y reposer sont «les paro- 
les concernant les réalités d'en haut». On pourrait renvoyer le lecteur ici 
à l'introduction de Grégoire de Nysse à son Apologie de l'Hexaéméron, 
oü cet auteur fait usage de la méme parabole et l'élabore d'une facon 
trés intéressante. 

En 11, 1 Clément dit: «il faut faire la foi non pas inactive et seule, 
mais accompagnée de la recherche: voilà ce que nous affirmons. Loin de 
moi la pensée d'exclure toute recherche». Ne doit-on pas voir dans ces 
mots une reaction contre ceux dont parle le philosophe Celse dans le 
texte de Contre Celse d'Origene disant que «certaines, ne voulant pas 
méme donner ni recevoir de raison sur ce qu'ils croient, usent de ces for- 
mules: *N'examine pas, mais crois; la foi te sauvera'» (I, 9, 10-12 trad. 
Borret)? 

Ce qui a été dit ci-dessus doit suffire pour convaincre les lecteurs de 
cette périodique que pour chacun qui s'occupera dés maintenant de 
l'étude de Clément fera bien de prendre en main ce commentaire magni- 
fique. 
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Clavis Patrum Graecorum. Vol. IV: Concilia Catenae, cura et studio 
Mauritii Geerard (Corpus Christianorum). Turnhout, Brepols, 1980. 
XVIII, 274 p. 


Die Absicht des Verfassers dieser Clavis ist genügend bekannt. Er will 
zeigen, wo sich die Schriften der griechischen Váter in den jeweils besten 
erreichbaren Textausgaben finden lassen. Dieser vierte Band ist ein 
besonderer, soweit es sich nicht um die Werke der Váter selbst handelt, 
sondern um zwei Komplexe von Materialien, die für das Studium der 
Kirchenváter wichtig sind: die Akten von Synoden und Konzilen mit der 
bezüglichen Korrespondenz und die Katenen. 

Die Aufzáhlung der Kirchenversammlungen mit ihren Dokumenten 
fángt an mit der Synode von Ancyra (a.314) und endet mit dem Concili- 
um Oecumenicum in Trullo (691). Um einen Eindruck vom Umfang die- 
ser Sammlung zu bekommen: die Dokumente bezüglich des Konzils von 
Ephese umfassen 40 Seiten, die dem chalcedonischen gewidmeten 73 
Seiten. 
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Die Katenen sind bekanntlich in den letzten Jahrzehnten mehr ins 
Blickfeld der Wissenschaftler geraten. Wer sich mit diesen Bruch- 
stücken der indirekten Überlieferung bescháftigt, weiss, wie schwierig es 
ist in diesem Wald den Weg zu finden. Der Verfasser gibt eine klare 
Übersicht der verschiedenen Typen von Katenen zu den unterschiedli- 
chen Büchern des Alten und des Neuen Testaments. 

Man kann dem Autor nur dankbar dafür sein, dass er dieses beim 
Herstellen der Clavis zusammengesetzte Material in dieser Form den Pa- 
tristikern zur Verfügung gestellt hat. 
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Sancti Hilarii Pictaviensis Episcopi De Trinitate cura et studio P. 
Smulders. Vol. I: Praefatio, Libri I-VII; Vol. II: Libri VIII-XII, Indices 
(Corpus Christianorum. Series Latina LXII et LXIIA). Turnholti, 
Brepols, 1980. 80 -- 742 p. 


In these two volumes lies the result of a work of many years: a critical 
edition of the great and famous treatise of Hilary of Poitiers, which has 
been handed down in an extraordinary wealth of manuscripts. Where 
else in Patristic literature does one find six manuscripts of the fifth and 
sixth century, that is to say, written within two centuries after the death 
of the author? The editor bases his edition on these old manuscripts and 
twelve others from the 9th to the 12th century. In earlier times two edi- 
tions had appeared which could be called critical in so far as they were 
founded on the collation of a great number of manuscripts, namely that 
of Dom Coustant in 1693 and that of Maffei in 1730, but they did not 
inform the reader about the readings of the individual manuscripts. In 
his Ad Lectorem the present editor acknowledges the merits of the 
previous editors saying that their editions presented an excellent text, 
videbatur tamen res theologis et philologis grata fieri, si opus ad 
codicum fidem accuratius ederetur. And, indeed, one must be grateful 
to the editor for giving such a clear insight in the way in which this im- 
portant treatise of Hilary has been handed down to us. Hilary wrote a 
Latin which is often very difficult to understand. His method of expres- 
sion is often somewhat sophisticated. This explains the great amount of 
variant readings found in the critical apparatus. And although the 
reader may perhaps sometimes make a choice different from that of the 
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editor, the importance of this edition lies in the clear survey of the tex- 
tual tradition. 

In his preface the editor discusses, apart from some introductory 
problems (the composition of the work, its title, its unity), the history of 
the many individual manuscripts consulted and their mutual relations, 
and the principles of his edition. 

In matters of orthography the editor rather radically follows the 
oldest manuscripts, thus writing -d- instead of -t- not only in adque, ad- 
quin, advero, in which cases there is no danger of misunderstanding, 
but also in the correlatives quod and quodquod; and -ae- instead of 
-e- not only in Aaebes, -praehendo, depraecatio, but also in quaeror. Ac- 
cording to the editor, there can be no doubt that this 'fastidious or- 
thography' was found in the archetype. Whether it was Hilary's own 
way of writing cannot be decided. In cases like this an editor has to 
make a choice, which will always be contestable. 

The text itself has been constituted in a very careful manner. 
Sometimes, however, the editor seems to have sticked too much to the 
oldest manuscripts and to have chosen a reading which, in my view, can 
hardly be the correct one. 

In II 16 Hilary argues that the two texts of John 1, 1-2 Et Deus erat 
Verbum and Hoc erat in principio apud Deum show the truth of the or- 
thodox doctrine about the Godhead of the Father and the Son. Refer- 
ring to the first text he says: Cum Deus est, non refertur ad vocem; that 
means, by saying that the Word is God, Scripture shows that the Word 
is not just a flatus vocis. Then, referring to the second text, he con- 
tinues: Cum est apud Deum, nihil nec offenditur nec aufertur: nam nec 
aboletur in alterum, et apud unum ingenitum Deum ex quo ipse unus 
unigenitus Deus est praedicatur. Here Hilary states that the tournure 
*'erat apud Deum' prevents two erroneous opinions: nec ... nec .... And 
from the explanation he adds it appears that he points to the two great 
heresies which he always has in mind in this treatise, namely 
Sabellianism and Arianism. According to Sabellianism Father and Son 
are identical to such an extent that the Son can be said to 'vanish' into 
the Father (aboletur in alterum). According to Arianism the Son is not 
God with the Father; it denies the Sonship of the Word; hence Hilary's 
words '*apud ingenitum Deum ex quo ipse unus unigenitus Deus" . 1f this 
is true, the previous phrase (nihil nec offenditur nec aufertur) must 
point to these two heresies. Now aufertur evidently characterizes 
Arianism: the Son is taken away from the Father and, therewith, the 
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Godhead is taken away from the Son (cf. IV 8,1 Conantur enim sola Dei 
Patris divinitate celebrata Filio auferre quod Deus est). But what about 
offenditur? This verb must characterize Sabellianism; but it does not do 
this. In fact it does not characterize any heresy, because it holds good of 
every heresy. Every heresy is an offensio to God, also Arianism. Thus this 
verb cannot stand in opposition to auferre. In my opinion, the Mss O en 
J give the solution to this problem: they read confunditur. This is exact- 
ly what the Sabellians do, they *confuse' the Son with the Father. From 
a paleographical point of view the error is easily explicable; the original 
had neccfunditur; the € was read as o and offunditur was 'corrected' 
into offenditur. As to the exact interpretation of this text one should 
understand nihil as an accusative: the Son is in no respect confused 
(with the Father), nor is He taken away (from the Father, so that He is 
not God any more). 

In III, 16, 30 Hilary explains John 17,5, in which Christ prays the 
Father to clarify Him with the glory He had before the world began. Ac- 
cording to Hilary, in these words Christ asks the glorification of the 
flesh He had taken, and he explains, in the reading of the editor: ut in 
Dei virtutem et Spiritus incorruptione transformata carnis corruptio ab- 
sorberetur. Here the editor seems to be the victim of his principle to 
follow the reading (i/ncorruptione) of the mss. D and V (see p. 69*), 
which gives, in my view, a completely impossible construction. One 
should follow the great majority of mss and read incorruptionem. The 
corruption of the flesh is absorbed because it has been transformed into 
the purity of the spirit. 

In V, 1 Hilary, in the footsteps of St. Paul, opposes the wisdom of 
God to the human wisdom which is in fact folly, and then continues, in 
the reading of the editor: Cuius stultae sapientiae sensu « se» heretica 
subtilitas ad fallendi occasionem coaptans, unum Deum professa est. In 
his preface the editor explains his conjecture as follows: ** Verbum coap- 
tare numquam alibi sine obiecto scribitur. Quare supponi licet se in ar- 
chetypo excidisse"' (p. 41*). There is, however, a more 'economic' way 
to solve this problem, viz., by reading sensum (« sensü) instead of sen- 
su. This is the reading of a number of manuscripts. And moreover the 
reading ''heretica subtilitas sensum stultae sapientiae ( — stultam sapien- 
tiam) ad fallendi occasionem coaptans"' gives a much better sense than 
*heretica subtilitas se stultae sapientiae sensu ad fallendi occasionem 
coaptans"'. Perhaps the editor was influenced by sentences like that of 
V, 3, 5-6 Nam sine dubio in hunc se ordinem heretici ingenii subtilitas 
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coaptavit or V, 31, 7 Ita se in eo sermo profeticus coaptavit, ut ..., but 
in these cases there is no sensus involved. 

In his preface the editor draws attention to the fact that in the great 
majority of the manuscripts Hilary handles sometimes the noun unio in 
a remarkable way. Three times, he says, it has been treated as if it were 
masculin, viz., VIII, 36, 21-22; 55,3; IX, 19, 24. The editor has followed 
the manuscripts there. He did not dare to do so in VI, 11, 6, where only 
two manuscripts have this use. And he explains this unusual construc- 
tion as follows: **Hilarius conatus est terminum technicum cudere, qui 
doctrinam sabellianam exprimeret, et pro uov&c unio generis masculini 
scripsit" (p. 71*). 

The editor has certainly done very well in maintaining the readings of 
the great majority of the manuscripts. But his explanation of the state of 
affairs is highly questionable, because 1. the term unio is indeed a 
translation of the Greek uovác, but this does in no way explain its use as 
a masculine word; 2. if unio is understood as a technical term for the 
Sabellian doctrine, the editor can hardly explain, why Hilary uses the 
masculine in three cases in which nor Sabellianism but Arianism is under 
discussion and does not use it in the one case in which Sabellianism is 
discussed, namely in VI, 11, 6: divisae a Sabellio unionis crimen expro- 
bant.— This refers to Arius" own words in his letter to Alexander of 
Alexandria which is quoted twice in Hilary's tractate: nec sicut Sabellius 
qui unionem dividit (IV, 12, 13; VI 5, 13). This is a rendering of the 
Greek o2! c XaéAAvoc t'y uov&6a Otoov (Athanasius, Werke III, 1, p. 
12 ed. H. G. Opitz); 3. the editor does not mention a, in my view, 
crucial fact, viz., that Arius, in his letter to Alexander, uses the term 
uovác (translated by unio) to elaborate his own doctrine about God: 
**Sed sicut unio et principium omnium, sic et Deus ante omnia est''. The 
Greek text: &AÀ' oc uov&g xoi &py rvtov, oUt«c 0 Ocóc xpó nàvtov £ost. 

These observations seem to make it quite improbable that the term 
unio would be a technical term for the Sabellian doctrine. In my view, it 
is a term derived from Arius himself, from the description of his own 
doctrine. Arius calls God the uov&c and the ay x&v x&vtov, and he re- 
jects Sabellius' doctrine because he divides Ae unity (17v uová6o). Here 
the article «jv should be noticed. Arius refers to the concept of unity as a 
known one, and he can do so because it is his own idea about God. In 
other words, the unio is the idea of Arius himself, who qualifies 
Sabellius' idea as unio divisa. 

But does this explain Hilarius! play with the gender of unio in the 
three instances mentioned? Let us look at the texts themselves. VIII 36, 
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21-22 ... nec tamen impium nobis ad perimendam unigeniti Dei 
nativitatem inveheret unionem ...; VIII 53, 3 ne ad unionem impium 
fidei sermo decideret; IX 19, 24 Occasionem tamen inreligiosi unionis 
exclusit. These three places all concern Arianism. Now one should bear 
in mind that to Hilary Arianism was he wicked doctrine. The unio 
defended by Arius was to him something impious, something ir- 
religious. Hence he speaks of impium unio, and inreligiosum unio, 
which one could paraphrase with 'the impious or irreligious idea of 
unio'. The editor speaks of unio as masculine, but in my view it is used 
as neuter. Herewith an exegesis of Hilary's words has been given which 
is consistent. It explains why in the three cases mentioned, he qualifies 
the unio in such remarkable manner and why he does not do so in VI 11, 
6, where Sabellianism is concerned. It is a clear indication of the high 
scientific standard of the present edition that the editor has maintained 
*divisae unionis' in the latter text, although his explanation of uzio as a 
technical term of Hilary for the doctrine of Sabellius could have temp- 
ted him to do otherwise. 

Some final observations. The Latin of the introduction does not 
always stand the test. **Quidquid sit"! (p. 3* line 9) is in my judgement 
not correct. And what to think about the following sentence at the 
beginning of par. 3, p. 6*: Consilium domini Coustant sequens, ..., 
haec etiam editio De Trinitate inscribitur? Almost everywhere in the 
preface the accusativus cum infinitivo is introduced by a semicolon, 
which is a misjudgment of the nature of this construction. 

At the end of the second volume one finds several indexes, among 
which a very useful index theologicus composed by the editor himself. 

In a portfolio at the inside of the back cover of the second volume one 
finds 12 micro-fiches with the Instrumenta Lexicographica concerning 
the present text made by Paul Tombeur of the Cetedoc of Louvain. 
They contain, among others, a complete concordance on the De 
Trinitate. The rules of the lemmatisation are described at the end of the 
second volume. In this way the results of the modern technique in this 
field are communicated in an economic way. Every microfiche, when it 
is complete, contains 207 pages of text! The list of words has, moreover, 
been printed. 

This edition, with the added tools, really has made the De Trinitate of 
Hilary accessible to the modern scholar. 
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Karl Pichler, Streit um das Christentum. Der Angriff des Kelsos und 
die Antwort des Origenes (Regensburger Studien zur Theologie, 23). 
Frankfurt am Main — Bern, Lang, 1980. 350 S. sFr. 63.—. 


Die Schrift des Origenes »Contra Celsum« ist für uns wohl das wich- 
tigste Dokument bezüglich der Auseinandersetzung zwischen griechisch- 
rómischer Denkwelt und christlichem Glauben. Der »Alethes Logos« 
des Kelsos ist zwar verloren gegangen, aber bekanntlich hat Origenes 
seine Widerlegung so eingerichtet, dass viele Bruchstücke buchstáblich 
zu uns gekommen sind. 

Es ist verstándlich, dass viele Wissenschaftler sich mit dem Werk ge- 
gen Kelsos befasst haben. Ist es nicht eine der wenigen Schriften des Ori- 
genes, die in der ursprünglichen Sprache überliefert worden sind? Den- 
noch scheint für viele nicht Origenes sondern Kelsos das Hauptanliegen 
ihres Interesses zu sein. In seiner Einleitung stellt der Verfasser »ein 
auffallendes Ungleichgewicht« zwischen »Kelsos-Forschung« und 
»Contra-Celsum-Forschung« zugunsten der Erstgenannten fest, und 
meint, dass in mancher Hinsicht durch die Dominanz der Interessen an 
die Kelsos-Forschung der Zugang zum Apologeten Origenes sogar eher 
verstellt worden ist. 

Der Verfasser hat die Absicht diesen Trend zu korrigieren und das 
Profil beider disputierender Positionen in Angriff und Abwehr des An- 
griffs herauszuarbeiten: eine Gesamtinterpretation also, in der nicht, 
wie so oft, eine Rekonstruktion des »Alethes Logos« zentral steht, son- 
dern sowohl dem Origenes als dem Kelsos Recht getan wird. 

Die Gliederung der Arbeit ist einfach: im ersten Teil wird zunáchst die 
bisherige Kelsos-Forschung behandelt, an die sich eine eigenstándige 
Analyse des Alethes Logos anschliesst. Der zweite Teil betrifft Origenes 
selbt und ist mutatis mutandis in derselben Art und Weise aufgebaut. 

Wer behauptet, dass man ein Werk aus der Vergangenheit in seinem 
historischen Kontext verstehen soll, wird zweifelsohne allgemeine Ein- 
stimmung erhalten. Das bedeutet jedoch nicht, dass man sich auch in 
der Praxis immer dementsprechend benimmt. Der Verfasser dieses Bu- 
ches zeigt überzeugend, dass die literarischen Gepflogenheiten der da- 
maligen Zeit bezüglich Polemik und Argumentation bis jetzt in der For- 
schung ungenügend beobachtet worden sind. Daher galt sein erstes Be- 
mühen, die sprachlichen Wirkmittel, die einem antiken Autor bei der 
Abfassung eines polemisch-argumentativen Textes zur Verfügung stan- 
den, hervorzuheben. Es geht dabei sowohl um die Rhetorik wie um die 
Dialektik. 
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Wie wirkungsvoll dieser Ausgangspunkt für die Interpretation von 
»Contra Celsum« ist, erfáhrt man beim Lesen dieses Buches immer 
mehr. Das gilt besonders für die Widerlegung durch Origenes. Es geht 
Origenes zunáchst darum, Formfehler im Angriff des Kelsos aufzuzei- 
gen und damit zu beweisen, dass sein Gegner nicht das Vertrauen des 
Lesers verdient. Ab und zu beschránkt sich Origenes auf die Andeutung 
dieser Formfehler, manchmal setzt er der Theorie des Kelsos seine eige- 
ne Lehre gegenüber. Eine inhaltliche Auseinandersetzung findet man 
selten. Für den modernen Leser mag diese Methode unbefriedigend 
sein. Offensichtlich war der Verstehens- und Erwartungshorizont der 
damaligen Adressaten ganz verschieden von dem unsrigen. Es ist ein 
grosses Verdienst des Verfassers dies klar gezeigt zu haben. Er hat m.E. 
den Schlüssel zum richtigen Verstándnis dieses Werkes des Origenes ge- 
liefert. 

Bekanntlich haben viele Autoren versucht, aufgrund der in der Wi- 
derlegung des Origenes erhaltenen Zitate, den Gesamtplan des Alethes 
Logos zu rekonstruieren. Der Verfasser versucht zunáchst in dem erhal- 
tenen Text des Alethes Logos literarische und gedankliche Einheiten ab- 
zugrenzen und diese Einheiten nach Form und Inhalt náher zu bestim- 
men. Er meint jedoch, dass das Material für eine verantwortete Gliede- 
rung in Hauptteilen des Alethes Logos mit jeweiligen weiteren Untertei- 
lungen nicht ausreicht. 

Es ist in diesem beschránkten Raum nicht móglich die Analysen, die 
der Verfasser vom Alethes Logos und von der Widerlegung des Origenes 
bietet, zu verfolgen. Das oben gesagte genügt hoffentlich um die Leser 
zu überzeugen, dass es sich hier um ein bahnbrechendes Werk handelt. 

Nur eine Bemerkung sei hier gemacht. S. 122-3 behandelt der Verfas- 
ser die vielerórterte Frage nach dem Verháltnis von &eyxatoc Aóvoc (die 
»alte Lehre«, das ist die Weisheit die bei den alten Vólkern und alten 
Weisen gefunden wird) und aAn0nc Aóvyoc (die »wahre Lehre«, die dem 
Buch seinen Namen gab). Der Verfasser sagt, dass die zwei nicht iden- 
tisch sind. Die Weisheit der Vólker, so meint er, liegt der Unterschei- 
dung wahr — falsch voraus; sie kann in angemessener oder in unange- 
messener Form rezipiert werden (S. 123). »Der &oyatoc Aóyoc wird bei 
den Griechen zum &Ann Aóvoc der Philosophie«, so heisst es S. 122 mit 
Verweisung nach einer Abhandlung von H. Dórrie in Festschrift H. E. 
Stier, Antike und Universalgeschichte, über »Die Wertung der Barbaren 
im Urteil der Griechen«. In dieser Abhandlung liest man jedoch: »Die 
Gleichung lautet &pyatog Aóyoc — &Ànfmgc Aóvoc. Und diese Gleichung wird 
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stillschweigend und ohne Reflexion von allen anerkannt, die an den 
grossen Auseinandersetzungen des 2., 3., 4. Jhr.n.Chr. teilnehmen« (S. 
167). M.E. stützen sowohl Kelsos als Origenes ihre Argumentation tat- 
sáchlich auf die Gleichung ihrer Lehre mit der alten Lehre. Bei Kelsos ist 
das die Gleichung der Weisheit der Vólker mit seiner Philosophie, bei 
Origenes die Gleichung der Offenbarung durch Moses und den Prophe- 
ten mit der christlichen Lehre. Die Gleichung besteht m.E. hierin, dass 
alte und wahre Lehre mit der Wahrheit übereinstimmt. Vgl. mein An 
Early Christian Philosopher (Leiden 1971) S. 42, 111. Wie soll man sich 
übrigens einen Logos ( » eine Lehre) denken, der, wie der Verfasser will, 
der Unterscheidung wahr — falsch vorausliegt? 

Aber wie dem auch sei, fest steht, dass diese Arbeit für Jeden der sich 
hinfort mit »Contra Celsum« befassen wird, von fundamentaler Bedeu- 
tung ist. 
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Colin H. Roberts, Manuscripts, Society and Belief in Early Christian 
Egypt (The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy 1977). Published 
for The British Academy by The Oxford University Press. London, 
1979 £6.50. 


Of C. H. Roberts! Schweich Lectures the first deals with some of the 
earliest Christian texts to see what can be learnt about their scribes and 
users, the second studies the abbrevations of the nomina sacra and the 
third is concerned '*with the growth and character of the Egyptian 
church in the first three centuries down to approximately the death of 
Constantine." 

The first lecture contains much careful study of the earlier Christian 
papyri found in Egypt. One observation may encourage speculation. 
Roberts lists (13f) some further papyri which may be dated to the second 
century or c. A.D. 200. With three exceptions they are not written in a 
calligraphic hand but in a kind of reformed documentary. If we add to 
Roberts' list P$$, the Bodmer St. John, and the Chester Beatty codex of 
Ezekiel, Daniel and Esther (LXX 967), both of c. A.D. 200, this does not 
disturb his conclusions. We must recognise of course that dating of 
these papyri is a matter of opinion as can be seen from the estimates of 
various scholars, but we may treat the dates suggested as a reasonable 
suggestion. 
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These texts are in contrast with Graeco-Jewish manuscripts which 
**whether from Palestine or from Egypt are outstanding for the elegance 
and the regularity of their writing" (19). In trying to explain the dif- 
ference between this and the legible but reformed documentary Chris- 
tian papyri, let us turn to the story of Christian beginnings. Up and 
down the eastern Mediterranean in the first century A.D. were many 
Greek-speaking Jewish communities. Each was centred in its synagogue 
whose congregation often seems to have consisted in a Jewish core and a 
fringe of interested Gentiles. From this Gentile fringe a number of con- 
verts passed into Judaism (Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96-106). When Christianity 
came upon the scene as in the missionary chapters of Acts it won over 
Jews and interested Gentiles, but the Jewish authorities controlling the 
synagogue seem to have remained unconvinced. If we may build on 
various hints in the Epistles, a minority of Jews and a majority of in- 
terested Gentiles seem to have joined the new movement. From this 
result we can infer that as the Jewish leadership rarely, if ever, became 
Christian, the resulting Christian community would not as a rule take 
over the official copies of the Greek Bible in all their calligraphy, but 
would have a number of private copies in a more or less workmanlike 
script which derived from the unofficial copies which members of the 
synagogue possesed. 

Together with many valuable observations on the earlier Christian 
papyri the first lecture contains the following debateable passage: '*we 
shall not be inclined to accept the view of some scholars that until the 
third century Christianity was confined to Alexandria when Christian 
manuscripts of second century date have been found in Middle and Up- 
per Egypt. To argue that these early texts were either introduced much 
later into provincial Egypt or have been wildly misdated is a solution of 
the problem that does not stand up to examination."' (4). To Roberts' 
credit in support of his statement he does not resort to the tradition that 
St. Mark was the founder of the church in Alexandria, nor does he ap- 
peal to the list of bishops of Alexandria continuous from St. Mark. He 
bases his argument on evidences and considerations that may be more 
nearly contemporary. 

Behind Roberts' statements lie two questions: (1) when did the Alex- 
andrian church come into being? (2) when did Coptic Christianity 
begin? Our answer to the first depends on inferences and fragmentary 
references once we have turned away from traditions about St. Mark. 
Demetrius, the contemporary of Origen, is the first bishop of whom we 
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know anything. Origen was Clement's successor as head of the 
catechetical school at Alexandria. Clement's predecessor was Pan- 
taenus, and behind Pantaenus we have a shadowy group of elders which 
may mark the beginnings of the school perhaps in the quarter A.D. 
150-175. Irenaeus writing perhaps just before A.D. 180 mentions the 
church at Alexandria among churches of more recent foundation. 

On the basis of these arguments we would not conclude that there 
were no Christians in Alexandria before the second half of the second 
century. We may agree that the Acts of the Apostles is right in 
representing the early Christians as moving northward toward Antioch 
rather than southward toward Egypt, but as soon as there is a Christian 
church of any size in Rome, we may expect individual Christians mov- 
ing along the great trade route to find themselves in Alexandria. If any 
Christian group had come into being early in the second century, we 
may suppose that it perished in the fierce fighting of the Jewish War in 
Egypt of A.D. 114-117. Only slowly did a Christian church establish 
itself in Alexandria, and we cannot point to any evidences of its ex- 
istence before the second half of the second century. We have one in- 
teresting argument from silence. The Greek Apocryphal Acts, dating 
perhaps from the mid-second to the mid-third century A.D., make their 
characters travel widely in the eastern Mediterranean but not in Egypt. 
We may infer that the authors knew that at the time of which they were 
writing there was no church in Egypt. 

Let us return to Roberts! argument associating the origin of a 
manuscript with the place where it is found. Roberts is cautious in the 
deductions he draws from this argument, but others have exploited it 
more rigorously. 

P.Ryl.iii.457( - P??) is a small fragment of John usually dated in the 
first half of the second century A.D. found perhaps in Oxyrhynchos or 
the Fayum. Of it B. M. Metzger says *!P?? proves the existence and use 
of the Fourth Gospel during the first half of the second century in a pro- 
vincial town along the Nile" (The Text of the New Testament, 39). 
This statement assumes several things we do not know. We do not know 
where P*?? was written. If it was not written in Upper Egypt, we do not 
know when it arrived at the place at which it was found. 

Roberts wisely refrains from citing P?? in this connexion. He argues 
rightly for **a close and continuous relationship between the Greeks of 
Alexandria and the Greek middle class in the provincial towns"' (4) just 
as we may argue for a close relationship between Alexandria and Rome. 
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In support of his argument he argues ''that at least two of the second 
century texts are indisputably of local origin" (5). It seems to him 
**scarcely credible that a disused local register should be carried several 
hundred miles to Alexandria to have the verso of the roll inscribed with 
a Christian text and then be returned to the province where it 
originated" (ibid.) Scarcely credible things happen. For example, I have 
just been writing the draft of an article in Oxford on scrap paper from a 
German committee meeting in Germany. 

We may note here one relevant misprint. Footnote 5 on p. 21 should 
refer to H660, the third century Michigan papyrus of Hermas. H657, a 
small fragment of Hermas dates from A.D.c.200 and is written on the 
verso of a document of the third quarter of the second century. On p. 5 
Roberts seems to refer again to H657: **we may note that at least two of 
the second century texts are indisputably of local origin'' (cf. p. 14). To 
this conclusion our caution would apply. 

] suspect that in principle Roberts and I may not be so far apart. If we 
may place the organisation of a Christian church in Alexandria in the 
middle years of the second century, Greek-speaking Christians would 
soon find themselves elsewhere in Egypt and Christianity would then 
pass from Greeks to Copts. The evidence for an Egyptian episcopacy 
outside Alexandria is late, but it reports the creation of such an 
episcopacy under Demetrius and his successor Heraklas. Once we have 
Christian communities in Egypt outside Alexandria, Christianity was 
bound to spread to the Copts. Coptic Christianity seems to have 
established itself in the third century. During it the Bible seems to have 
been translated into several Coptic dialects. 

This discussion of Christian origins in Egypt must not lead us to 
overlook other valuable observations in chapter one. We find, for ex- 
ample, useful information about scriptio continua, the abbreviation of 
numerals, the presence of accents, breathings, punctuation and the like, 
and conventions for the beginning of paragraphs and sentences. 

Chapter II deals with the origin and significance of the abbreviations 
for the nomina sacra and other expressions. In it Roberts makes many 
acute and informative observations. With certain negative conclusions 
we can agree at once. Thus *''In form the nomina sacra cannot be ex- 
plained as imitative of or even adapted from either Greek or Jewish 
scribal practice; they no more resemble the abbreviations or symbols in 
Greek documents or literary texts than they do the Jewish treatment of 
the Tetragrammaton."' (47). 
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To Roberts! discussions we may add one or two footnotes. 
P.Ox.xvii.2068(H966) has no specifically Christian features (see p. 78). 
At 1.7 the phrase ]8se o xov atovov recalls Rev.xv.3 and 1Tim.i.17 but 
also Jer.x.7. For Jewish and Christian parallels see Lock on lITim.i.17 
in the /nternational Critical Commentary. The singular — ó Baoteo x00 
at&voc is common in Rabbinic liturgy. This very interesting text deserves 
republication. 

P.Ox.iv.656(H13) may represent a transition (see p. 33-34). In nearly 
all Jewish texts of the Septuagint the Tetragrammaton is written in 
Hebrew characters. In our Christian texts xóptoc is substituted. We may 
infer from some of the features of H13 that it represents the point of 
change. Its exemplar may still have had the Tetragrammaton. The scribe 
may have left a gap in the corresponding place in his text and a second 
scribe may have written in xópuc in three out of four places. 

Not only does Roberts rightly dismiss previous hypotheses about the 
origin of the abbreviations for the nomina sacra, but he proposes one of 
his own. ''It is a reasonable assumption that once the Gospel was put in- 
to writing in any form some written emphasis on the Name followed 
naturally; and the treatment of the nomina sacra in the early papyri of 
the Old Testament corresponds to the attitude taken to it, according to 
these scholars, in the early communities"! (44f.). **These scholars" are 
Cerfaux and Daniélou. This would be much more convincing if the one 
name treated in this unusual way were IHCOYC but the explanation 
does not cover the other terms, 6&oc, xuptoc, xptoxoc which are usually ab- 
breviated; with all due respect they are not the Name. On Roberts' 
hypothesis it is easy to equate the use of the Hebrew Tetragrammaton in 
Jewish LXX manuscripts with the abbreviation of IHCOYC in Chris- 
tian Biblical manuscripts, but it leaves too much unexplained. 

In this connexion Roberts rightly dismisses Alexandria as the place of 
origin for the nomina sacra but goes on to say that **Rome as the source 
of the nomina sacra is even less plausible than Alexandria'' (41). On the 
contrary, if we may assume that an organised church came into being in 
Alexandria not before the middle of the second century A.D., then 
Rome is the most probable source for Christian institutions in the Alex- 
andrian church. In particular we may suspect that many Jewish features 
in Christian practice in Egypt derive from Rome. 

We may note as does Roberts *'in Coptic manuscripts only the four 
basic words together occasionally with xac/Zo and zveüua are abbreviated 
more or less as in Latin"" (43). If, as on our hypothesis, Alexandrian 
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practice goes back to Rome, then we can see behind the agreement of 
Coptic and early Latin manuscripts an early stage in Roman practice. 
We must however note that early Greek evidence from Egypt reveals 
much greater variety of practice than the agreement of Coptic and Latin 
would suggest. We may infer that the agreement of Coptic and Latin 
might represent an early stage in a practice which was much more varied 
and less stereotyped than these two versions. 

Roberts mentions the view ''that the faith was carried to Alexandria 
by Jewish Christians from Palestine". Against this Acts represents 
Christianity as moving northward to Antioch in particular and Syria 
and Phoenicia in general. There are good reasons for thinking that Acts 
is right. This of course does not exclude the possibility of all contacts 
between Egypt and Palestine after the middle of the second century, but 
we lack any clear indication of Egyptian indebtedness to the Christianity 
of Palestine. Origen in his day had important contacts with Caesarea 
but that is too late to affect our argument. 

One other consideration we should ponder. Our evidence for the early 
period is much restricted. Our Greek texts come almost entirely from 
Egypt. Latin manuscripts tell us something of Western practice, but at 
this early date we know next to nothing about the Greek world outside 
Egypt. Egypt supplies us with our oldest Greek evidence and we can 
make inferences about early practice in Rome. It may be easy to jump to 
the conclusion that abbreviation originated in Rome, but we would have 
to recognise that we lack firsthand evidence to show what the practice in 
writing Jewish and Christian Greek manuscripts in Rome was. 

AII this leads to a negative conclusion: we do not know how or where 
the practice of abbreviating the nomina sacra came into being. We may 
however turn to analogy for help. We can notice how a new religion or 
sectarian movement speedily acquires distinctive institutions and prac- 
tices. This can be seen in High and Low Churchmanship in the Church 
of England in 1919-39. For example, the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the evening was a distinctive Low Church practice with which 
High Churchmen would have nothing to do, even though this practice 
was originated by a High Church vicar of Leeds in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the same way the codex and the abbreviation of the nomina 
sacra may have been originated or appropriated by Christians as adding 
to their distinctive features over against Judaism, for example, whatever 
their origin. Beyond that we should perhaps confess that despite 
Roberts" enlightening and valiant efforts we remain in the dark. 
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Chapter III builds on the earlier two chapters to give us a picture of 
*"The Character and Development of the Church"'. Important for this 
picture are Roberts! views about the place of Gnosticism in Christian 
Egypt. He is quite right in rejecting the suggestion made by Bardy and 
others that Coptic Christianity was Gnostic in origin. Examination of 
Coptic manuscripts as a whole does not support Bardy's suggestion. We 
may recognize the existence of Coptic manuscripts with Gnostic texts 
from the fourth century, but a list of earlier Coptic manuscripts betrays 
no Coptic influence (pp. 69-70). The evidence that Roberts mentions 
would be in keeping with the view that Coptic Christianity developed in 
the third century. 

When we turn to Greek Christianity we find a similar state of affairs. 
Roberts analyzes a list of Biblical and Christian papyri up to A.D.325 
drawn up by Van Haelst and shows how few contain Gnostic texts and 
rightly calls in question the view that the reason why we hear so little of 
Christianity before the last quarter of the second century is that it was 
Gnostic rather than Catholic in character. Instead Roberts suggests that 
the earliest Christianity in Egypt was Jewish and (came from the 
Church in Jerusalem"! (71). After the Jewish War at the end of Trajan's 
reign (A.D.114-117) *the link with Judaism was snapped'' and the 
Alexandrian church lapsed into disorder. One trend was Gnostic and in 
the two teachers Basilides and Valentinus it became widely known in the 
Christian world at large. Thanks to Roman influence and the teaching 
of the Catechetical School from Pantaenus onward, Gnostic tendencies 
were brought under control. 

AS we would expect, Roberts knows full well about the troubles of the 
Jewish community in Egypt from the beginning of Caligula's reign until 
the death of Trajan. We may recall here the Acta Alexandrinorum 
where during this period Jews were regularly under attack. This suggests 
that throughout those eighty years (A.D.37-117) relations between Jew 
and Gentile were bad. By contrast after A.D.117 Jews no longer figure 
in the Acta A/lexandrinorum (cf. Roberts, 58). 

Relations between Jerusalem and the Jewish Community in Egypt 
were not always easy. Claudius, in his letter of A.D.41 to the Alexan- 
drines, discouraged the coming of Jews from Syria to Alexandria. By 
A.D.70 the Jews at Alexandria showed that they had learned caution in 
such matters by handing over to the Romans a body of Sicarii who had 
escaped from Judaea and had tried to raise the Alexandrine Jews against 
Rome (Josephus, Jewish War, vii. 409-419). 

If Jerusalem is out of the question, there is much to be said for Rome 
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as the principal source of Christianity in Alexandria. We have already 
pointed to the close connexion between the two cities and to the prob- 
ability that, once there was a Christian community in Rome, individual 
Christians were bound to turn up in Alexandria. Rome too would pro- 
vide an adequate explanation of the Jewish features in Christianity in 
Alexandria. 

In support of his view Roberts writes: **Whatever Alexandria got 
from Rome it was not its manuscript tradition'' (59). He may have the 
codex and matters of format principally in mind but his statement might 
lead us to overlook another interpretation of the textual data. Westcott 
and Hort had encouraged us to think of the New Testament text in 
Egypt as being Alexandrian and Neutral. Discoveries since then en- 
courage us to think of the texts in Egypt with very little exception as 
Western. If we look at the traditionally Western manuscripts with the 
Old Latin New Testament, we cannot fail to notice a great overlap with 
the texts associated with Egypt, even with B. We can explain this by 
saying that forms of the Western text survived in Egypt which had 
disappeared through accidents of history further West. In other words 
Christian Alexandria got its Bible from Rome. 

The third chapter is followed by five instructive appendices, some 
brief indexes and a page of addenda. Appendix I discusses how we are 
to distinguish Jewish and Christian texts especially from the Bible. Ap- 
pendix II discusses the date of P. Chester Beatty VI (Numbers and 
Deuteronomy). Roberts would date it provisionally *second/third cen- 
tury"'. In Appendix III P. Fayüm 2 is treated as *tamong the not infre- 
quent descriptions in verse or prose in late classical literature of visits to 
the underworld" (82). Appendix IV treats magical texts among pre- 
Constantine papyri whether they have a Jewish or Christian reference. 
Appendix V is **Nomina Sacra, some eccentric forms". 

Roberts has made good and effective use of Van Haelst's Catalogue 
des papyrus litteraires Juifs et Chrétiens, a tool which is invaluable for 
all such enquiries. 

Roberts' own work merits the highest praise. I have not sought to 
disguise my differences from his conclusions, but this must not hide 
from us how much we owe to his learning, his acute observation and his 
presentation of a picture of Christianity in Roman Egypt based on the 
evidence of the papyri. He has been well supported by his printers who 
have presented these riches in a volume worthy to stand beside its 
predecessors. 


Oxford, 27 Lathbury Rd. G. D. KILPATRICK 
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Tertullien, Contre les Valentiniens, Tome I: introduction, texte criti- 
que, traduction; Tome II: commentaire et index, par Jean-Claude 
Fredouille (Sources Chrétiennes, 280-281). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 
1980-1981. 394 p. 


French Latinists have understood better than others that the 
rediscovery of Judaic Christianity and Gnosis, owing to Nag Hammadi, 
is relevant for Latin Christian Literature in general, and Tertullian in 
particular. René Braun, in Deus Christianorum (Paris 1962), the best 
monograph on Tertullian since 1945, showed that Christian Latin owed 
not a little to the Jewry of Carthage, which spoke Latin long before 
there was any Christian there. Claude Aziza (in Zertullien et le 
Judaisme, Paris 1977) showed how much Tertullian knew about the 
Jews of North Africa, who survived Christianity and only recently went 
to Israel. J. C. Fredouille gave an all-round survey of Tertullian's rela- 
tions with Gnostics and pagans and showed that this passionate radical 
and enemy of philosophy owed more to classical culture than was 
previously supposed (Tertullien et la conversion de la culture antique, 
Paris 1972). 

Now Fredouille offers us an edition, translation and commentary of 
Tertullian's Adversus Valentinianos, which seem to me ab omnibus par- 
tibus perfecta. The constitution of the text is competent, taking into ac- 
count every reasonable possibility and opting for the most plausible 
(though I would prefer in ch. 12 Pancarpi — panniraphia (Fruit-salad 
— Rag-baby)). In the introduction solid information is given about the 
new Gnostic texts of Valentinian origin: the author denies that Ter- 
tullian knew the Gospel of Truth, rightly so, but could have stated that 
his adversaries, the Valentinians of Carthage, must have known the Let- 
ter to Rheginus on the Resurrection (De Resurrectione), which they cite 
almost literally in De Resurrectione Mortuorum. Of course, Fredouille 
agrees with the editors of the Jung Codex that Tertullian now turns out 
to be a primary source for the knowledge of Valentinian Gnosis. 

In the Commentary the relationship to Irenaeus' first book of Adver- 
sus haereses is discussed. I continue to find it odd that Tertullian did not 
use a better source. Fredouille admires the way in which Tertullian 
ridiculised the tragic myth of Valentinus. Others will find it bad taste. 

In the same Commentary the words in scripturis (14, 4: Inde invenitur 
lao in scripturis) are interpreted as 'their (the Valentinians) writings'. I 
disagree. In Jewish Septuagint fragments from Qumran the Name is 
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rendered by "Iac. 'Scripturae' must mean here 'Scriptures'. Does this 
prove that Tertullian's (Jewish) Septuagint copy also contained 'Iac? 
His source, Irenaeus, does not contain this information (I, 4, 1: ó0ev «o 
'Iac óvoua Yeyeviio0at q&oxovot). 

At 39, 2 Fredouille remarks that the Valentinians are for Tertullian 
the Gnostics par excellence. ] would rather think that the Gnostics are a 
separate group responsible for the Apocryphon of John. Irenaeus men- 
tions the Gnostics ('of Barbelo': an interpolation according to 
Doutreleau in S.C. 264) as teaching what is a summary of the myth of 
the Apocryphon of John (1, 29). He then goes on to state that alii say 
that God is the First Man (1, 30). Tertullian obviously thought that these 
alii were other Gnostici, and rightly so. Therefore he says: Sunt qui 
Filium Hominis aliunde conceperint dicendum, quoniam ipsum patrem 
pro magno nominis sacramento Hominem appellasse praesumpserint. 
He clearly follows Irenaeus 1, 30 and opines that thus, owing to this 
concept, the doctrines of the Valentinians overlap with the wild jungles 
of the Gnostici, about which he read in chapter 29-30 of the first book 
of Irenaeus. 

In Harvey's edition of Irenaeus a passage is quoted from Theodoretus 
of Cyrus, in which the doctrine of this Man is attributed to the Sethians, 
**whom you call Ophites"'. But Tertullian clearly did not read this in his 
text of Irenaeus. This means that neither the Apocryphon of John nor 
the doctrine that God is Man should be called 'Sethian' as is done now 
so often after Nag Hammadi. They rightly belong to the special group 
of Gnostikoi. 

Special attention is paid to the way, in which Tertullian resisted or 
adopted Valentinian terminology. The Valentinians in Carthage spoke 
Latin, whereas their correligionists in Rome spoke Greek, as the inscrip- 
tion of Flavia Sophe shows. They were the first to use infinitus, con- 
substantialis (which Tertullian avoids on purpose), trinitas, substantia, 
persona, natura, etc. Tertullian borrowed from them in Adversus Prax- 
eam the technical terms oeconomia and prolatio, which had no future. 
And yet we must say that no community contributed so much to the 
idiom of the Christians as these adherents of Valentinus in the second ci- 
ty of the West. 

I missed in this context the linguistic perspective of these findings. In 
a review of Christian life and language it is appropriate to discuss this 
subject in some detail. 

It seems to me that the Greek Septuagint must have been translated in 
the synagogue of Carthage, probably orally, because the inscriptions of 
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Africa show that the Jews there in their overwhelming majority were of 
Latin speech. It has been shown by René Braun that deus vivus, 
altissimus, revelatio, instrumentum, fidelis, etc. were of Jewish origin. 
It was the Bible which created *Christian Latin', long before there was 
any Christian in Carthage. 

In the same way the Bible created Christian art, through the inter- 
mediary of book illustrations; the winged Ghost of Doura Europos, 
representing Ezechiel 37, fashioned after the Greek Nike and probably 
patterned after an illustration of the Jewish Bible, returns in the book il- 
lustrations of Beatus of Liebana concerning the Female Spirit of 
Apocalypse 12. 

Augustine says that African Christianity came from Palestine (£p. 
LII, 2) and Tertullian's text of Acts even maintains that Jews from Car- 
thage were present in Jerusalem at Whitsuntide, 27 May 30, and were 
then converted to the new religion (Acts 2: 9-11; in Adversus Iudaeos 
VII, 4). African Christianity might be of Judaic origin: the seniores 
laici, the apocalyptic hate against Rome, still present in Minucius Felix 
and Tertullian, the literal interpretation of the Apostolic Decree (Acts 
15: 28-29) and so much more may hint in this direction. Of course these 
Judaic Christians took over the liturgy of the synagogue, including the 
translation of the Holy Writ into the vernacular, and the Haggadah, 
which Tertullian still knew quite well. Moreover there were in Carthage 
Encratites (opposed in De virginibus velandis), Monarchianists like 
Minucius Felix, and other Christian movements, like the Gnostics, the 
Valentinians, the Marcionites, the Cainites. Catholicism, centered in 
Rome, was a late-comer in Carthage: it may have created typical words 
like satisfactio, propitiatio, placatio, regula, meritum (?), etc. 

*Christian Latin was a *language of Canaan', to which various 
groups contributed even before Catholicism as a sociological unit ex- 
isted. All this happened in Carthage and Africa. In Rome the liturgical 
language remained Greek until the fourth century. There is no certain 
evidence that any Christian there spoke or wrote Latin before Novatian 
(250 A.D.). 

I have discussed this theme in an article entitled *African Christianity 
before Minucius Felix and Tertullian', to be published in 1982 in 
Festschrift H. Nelson. To this I refer the reader for further information 
and notes. 


3722 BR Bilthoven, N. Houdringelaan 32 G. QuISPEL 
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Michel Aubineau, Les Homélies festales d'Hésychius de Jérusalem. 
II: Les Homélies XVI-XXI, et tables des deux volumes (Subsidia Hagio- 
graphica, 59). Bruxelles, 1980. 412 p. 1500 Fr. belg. 


Le premier volume des Homélies festales d'Hésychius de Jérusalem, 
contenant le corpus des oeuvres authentiques (les Homélies I-XV), a été 
publié en 1978 (voir le compte-rendu dans cette revue 34, 1980, 
205-208); le deuxiéme tome, consacré aux Homélies XVI-XXI a paru 
deux années aprés. Ce dernier volume contient des homélies inauthenti- 
ques ou d'authenticité douteuse. Il y a cependant une exception, l'homé- 
lie XVI sur saint Jean-Baptiste, qui était considérée longtemps par 
l'auteur comme apocryphe, mais qui est maintenant attribuée par M. 
Aubineau au didascale de Jérusalem lui-méme. L'auteur a réussi à nous 
convaincre par ses arguments nombreux, pris tant dans le domaine de la 
rhétorique que dans celui de l'exégése et de la théologie. En ce qui con- 
cerne les autres homélies: XVII (Sur les Martyrs) est d'authenticité dou- 
teuse, XVIII-XXI (/n ramos palmarum, deux In S. Longinum centurio- 
nem, In S. Lucam) sont certainement apocryphes. Il faut relever que ce 
second volume contient quatre homélies dont le texte est intégralement 
publié pour la premiere fois. 

A la page 602 la publication est annoncée d'une homélie perdue 
d'Hésychius de Jérusalem, sur saint Jean-Baptiste, retrouvée en version 
arménienne. Cette version a paru maintenant (publiée par M. Ch. 
Renoux et M. M. Aubineau) dans les Azalecta Bollandiana 99 (1981) 
45-63. Bien qu'il s'agisse ici d'une traduction il ne peut y avoir de doute 
sur l'attribution de cette homélie à Hésychius auquel d'ailleurs la tradi- 
tion manuscrite l'attribue explicitement. Aubineau a su corroborer cette 
attribution par des arguments de critique interne (ibid.62: »style ora- 
toire, antithétique et imagé, récurrences de vocabulaire, techniques exé- 
gétiques, themes communs, et surtout doublets«). 

M. Aubineau s'en tient à sa méthode éprouvée de relever dans les 
introductions aux homélies ce qu'elles offrent d'intéressant pour les 
diverses disciplines. Pour les philologues il signale les particularités dans 
l'usage de la langue, les mots et formes rares, pour les biblistes les 
variantes du texte biblique et les spécimens d'exégése qui méritent 
l'attenuon. Les themes et développements qui pourraient intéresser les 
théologiens ont été exposés clairement, de méme tout ce qu'offrent ces 
homélies aux liturgistes et aux spécialistes de l'hagiographie. 
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On peut s'étonner des connaissances étendues de l'auteur, surtout 
dans le domaine de l'homélitique, ce qui résulte dans un grand nombre 
de renvois à des lieux paralléles (p.ex. à la page 825 le renvoi à l'Hom. 
IX Sur Phocas d'Asterius d'Amasée: le lieu commun du martyr qui 
recoit ses bourreaux sans étre reconnu). Ce n'est que dans quelques cas 
qu'on pourrait suppléer la riche information, ainsi à la page 647? oü M. 
Aubineau fait remarquer: »Beaucoup de Péres ont opposé qovrj- Aóvoc, 
à la suite d'Origéne«. Déjà Clément d' Alexandrie qualifie Jean le Bap- 
tiste de »la voix du Logos« (Protr. 1, 9, 1), tandis qu'un peu plus loin 
(ibid. 1, 9, 2) il dit: »Sa voix est le précurseur du Logos«. 

Un parallele intéressant peut étre enregistré à propos d'un passage de 
l'Hom. XXI, 4 (940), oü Hésychius dit que le Christ avait choisi à des- 
sein des disciples parmi des hommes de toute profession et de tout 
métier. Chaque métier ayant une fonction symbolique se rapportant à la 
lutte contre le domaine du diable et de l'erreur, le publicain Matthieu est 
mis en contraste avec le diable qui, publicain aussi, a exigé un impót 
d'Adam (dans la littérature grecque chrétienne le diable, de méme que 
les démons, est parfois désigné de «&Xóvneo): néAw éxeAovnotv 6 OukBoAoc 
tóv 'Aóàg. tj» dÜavacíav Oqaprácag: xpsía Tj eoa YsÀvoto0 teÀcvov. Un 
theme analogue (Matthieu en publicain imposant une taxe au diable) 
figure chez Romanos le Mélode (Psailme des douze apótres 130-133: W. 
Christ-M. Paranikas, Anthologia Graeca Carminum Christianorum, 
Lipsiae, 1871, réimpr. Hildesheim, 1963, 134): "Oonsp teAovrng ueivov, 
MaxÜate, / xoi xeA«covet éxeivov cóv &xOpóv too ' Aódu. 

Pour àAAóxeto; comme désignation du diable (764) on peut renvoyer à 
mon article: 'AAJAóxptog und alienus als Teufels- und Dáàmonenbezeich- 
nung, Glotta 58 (1980) 266-278. 

La traduction, de lecture agréable, est d'une grande exactitude. Ce 
n'est que dans quelques cas seulement qu'on pourrait proposer une 
modification. C'est ainsi que je préférerais considérer 0&Aaoca comme 
sujet de gopsíto (668-669; Hom. 16,2: »Qu'elle inspire donc de la 
crainte«) au lieu de «à xóuaxa. 

A la page 671 (Hom. 16,3) l'hapax xouuóyxopóoc a été traduit par: 
»pourvue d'excellentes cordes« (xaAóxopóoc?), tandis qu'à la page 641 
on trouve la traduction: »aux boyaux creux« (xouUióxop60c?). Une traduc- 
tion littérale de cet adjectif qui fait part d'une image hardie est: »aux 
cordes formées par le sein« (on comparera le passage un peu plus haut 
oU est dit que saint Jean le Baptiste »tambourinait contre le sein mater- 
nel«: éAáxztotv tiv ufjxpav óonto tojmavov). 
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A la page 679 (Hom. 16,9) xaxovryeO n xóv xountv xpiv aot0v xà axotysto 
0c&cacÓa: a été traduit de la facon suivante: »afin d'annoncer le créateur 
avant que les éléments ne le contemplent«. Je crois plutót qu'il faut 
maintenir le parallélisme avec les autre membres de la phrase: »afin de 
proclamer la lumiére avant de fréquenter la lumiere, afin d'annoncer le 
créateur avant de contempler lui-méme les éléments, afin de signaler le 
soleil avant de voir la course du jour«. 

Le volume (qui est en vente directe à la Société des Bollandistes, 24 
Boulevard Saint-Michel, 1040 Bruxelles) contient plusieurs indices, 
entre autres des manuscrits, des citations bibliques et des citations 
d'auteurs anciens. Un /ndex verborum, établi par ordinateur, sera 
publié prochainement. 

On peut féliciter M. Aubineau d'avoir mené à une bonne fin cette édi- 
tion si abondamment commentée des homélies festales d' Hésychius de 
Jérusalem, sur la personne duquel ses recherches approfondies ont jeté 
une nouvelle lumiere. 
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H. J. Blumenthal and R. A. Marcus (ed.), Neoplatonism and Early 
Christian Thought. Essays in honour of A. H. Armstrong. London, 
Variorum Publications Ltd, 1981. 


PLATONISM AND CHRISTIANITY BEFORE PLOTINUS 

R. J. O'Connel, Erós and Philia in Plato's Moral Cosmos (3-19). P. G. Walsh, 
Apuleius and Plutarch (20-32). H. Dórrie, Formula Analogiae: An Exploration of a 
Theme in Hellenistic and Imperial Platonism (33-49). J. Whittaker, Plutarch, Platonism 
and Christianity (50-63). J. M. Rist, The Importance of Stoic Logic in the Contra Celsum 
(64-78). C. J. de Vogel, The Soma-Sema Formula: Its Function in Plato and Plotinus 
Compared to Christian Writers (79-98). 


PLOTINUS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 

A. Smith, Potentiality and the Problem of Plurality in the Intelligible World (99-107). 
D. O'Brien, P/otinus and the Gnostics on the Generation of Matter (108-123). P. Hadot, 
Quranos, Kronos and Zeus in Plotinus' Treatise Against the Gnostics (124-137). J. 1gal, 
The Gnostics and ''The Ancient Philosophy"! in Plotinus (138-152). 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS NEOPLATONIC BACKGROUND 

M. T. Clark, 7he Neoplatonism of Marius Victorinus the Christian (153-159). R. 
Russel, The Role of Neoplatonism in St. Augustine's De Civitate Dei (160-170). G. J. P. 
O'Daly, Augustine on the Measurement of Time: Some Comparisons with Aristotelian 
and Stoic Texts (171-179). R. D. Crouse, 7n Multa Defluximus: Confessions X, 29-43, and 
St. Augustine's Theory of Personality (180-188). 
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LATER NEOPLATONISM AND THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 

E. L. Fortin, Hellenism and Christianity in Basil the Great's Address Ad Adulescentes 
(189-203). R. A. Markus, 7e Eclipse of a Neoplatonic Theme: Augustine and Gregory 
the Great on Visions and Prophecies (204-211). H. J. Blumenthal, Plotinus in Later 
Platonism (212-222). R. T. Wallis, Divine Omniscience in Plotinus, Proclus and Aquinas 
(223-235). W. Beierwaltes, 7mage and Counterimage: Reflections on  Neoplatonic 
Thought with Respect to its Place Today (236-248). Abbreviations (249-250). Index 
(251-256). 


We received the two fascicules of the first volume (1980) of the 
periodical **Cristianesimo nella Storia. Ricerche Storiche Esegetiche 
Teologiche. Rivista semestrale a cura dell'IsriTUTO PER LE SctiENZE 
RELIGIOSE con il patrocinio dell'Università degli Studi di Bologna (Diret- 
tore responsabile: Giuseppe Alberigo, Bologna. Per Cesare Bori, redat- 
tore capo). Address: Via S. Vitale 114, 40125 Bologna. 

Of this volume the following papers are directly important for the 
readers of Vigiliae Christianae: 

A. Grillmeier, Mark the Hermit and Origenism (9-58). — C. Leonar- 
di, The text of «Ascensio Isaiae» in Vat.Lat. 570 (59-74). — D. Menoz- 
z, The Donation of Constantine: the argument against its authenticity 
in a late 14th century manuscript (123-154). — P. Bettiolo, 77e 
«Sententiae» of Nilus: patristics and humanism in the 16th century 
(155-184). — G. Gaeta, Baptism as Testimony. The Sections on the 
Baptist in the Gospel according to John (279-314). — E. Norelli, 7TAÀe 
Resurrection of Jesus in the Ascension of Isaiah (315-365). — P. C. 
Bori, 7he Prophet's Ecstasy Ascensio Isaiae 6 and ancient christian 
Prophecy (364-390). — K. Walf, Das jüdische Schaliach-Institut. 
Rechtsinstitut und Vorbild des Apostelamts? (391-399). — M. Regali, 
Aims and Dating of the Invectivae in Iulianum of Gregory of Nazianzus 
(401-410). — L. Perrone, 77e Dialogue against the Aphthartodocetists 
of Leontius of Byzantium and Severus of Antioch. 

A novelty which is worth imitating is the addition of summaries of the 
papers in Italian after the titles in the *'Sommario'' and in English (in a 
shorter form) after the papers themselves. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The inclusion of a book in this list, which contains all books received 
by the editors, does not guarantee its subsequent review. 


Augustinus, Unruhig ist unser Herz. Lesestücke aus seinen Werken. Ausgewáhlt, über- 
setzt und eingeleitet von Joseph Bernhart. Würzburg, Augustinus-Verlag, 1980 
(zuerst erschienen: Credo-Verlag, Wiesbaden 1953). 78 S. DM 9.80. 

John Edward Chisholm, C.S.Sp., The Pseudo-Augustinian Hypomnesticon against the 
Pelagians and Celestians. Vol. II. Text edited from the Manuscripts (Paradosis, 21). 
Fribourg, The University Press, Switzerland, 1980. 250 p. 

Maximi Confessoris Quaestiones ad Thalassium. Vol. I: Quaestiones I-LV una cum latina 
interpretatione Ioannis Scotti Eriugenae iuxta posita. Ediderunt Carl Laga et Carlos 
Steel (Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca, 7). Turnhout, Brepols, 1980. CXVIII, 
556 p. 

Lorenzo Perrone, La Chiesa di Palestina et le controversie cristologiche. Dal concilio di 
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THE CITATION OF ISAIAH 60:17 IN 1 CLEMENT 
BY 


CRAIG A. EVANS 


In an effort to establish an Old Testament scriptural basis for the of- 
fices of bishop and deacon / Clem. 42:5 cites Isa 60:17, but in a way that 
differs noticeably from the LXX (and all other text traditions as well). 
The two texts may be compared as follows: 


1 Clem. 42:5 Isa 60:17 

xaxa ocio Óc00c) 

tOUc ÉxiOXÓTOUG QUTOV toUG Kpyovtác coU 

éy Otxatooóvm év elpfivm 

xai to0c OtaXÓvouc 

QUTÓDV xai toUc éntaxómOUuG cOU 
v n(ottt év Otxatocóvm 


Clement's citation differs from the LXX at five points. (1) Clement 
uses the verb xaÜ(c:muc instead of 9(6cíu. (2) In. Clement the two 
clauses are reversed with the éztwxónouc clause occurring first rather 
than second. (3) Clement has replaced the LXX's &pyovrac with 
Otxxóvoug. (4) Clement replaces év signv with é£v míotrev. (5) Cle- 
ment uses the third person plural pronoun aov rather than following 
the LXX's second person singular cov.' 

D. A. Hagner has concluded that these variations are in all probabili- 
ty due to quotation from memory, a conclusion which is supported by 
the presence of the introductory formula Aéyet Yáp xov.? His argument 
in this case is valid, for it is a fact that in each of the five occurrences of 
this introductory formula there are significant textual variations which 
are inexplicable on the basis of theories of divergent text traditions. 
However, beyond tentatively suggesting that Clement's quotation may 
be a possible allusion to Phil 1:1 where £zíoxorzot and 6táxovot occur 
together (also noted is that the two offices are discussed successively in 1 
Timothy 3) Hagner can offer no explanation for the new form of the 
quotation except to say that Clement mistakenly attributed it to 7| 
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Yoaofj.^ Nevertheless, Hagner is willing to leave open the possibility that 
Clement was familiar with a variant version of the text.? 

A text not considered by Hagner, but which could prove very helpful 
in understanding Clement's form of the quotation as well as its function 
in the context of / Clement 42, is Acts 6:1-6. This text is an account of 
the appointment of the first (seven) deacons for service in the Jerusalem 
church. This passage contains similar vocabulary and provides the 
background which Clement's quotation and surrounding discussion 
reflect. In. Acts 6:1-6 the Twelve Apostles (v 2, oi 6c60exa; v 6 ot 
&róctxoAot; cp. 7 Clem. 42:1, 2) appoint (v 3, xaf(cctnut; cp. 7 Clem. 42:4, 
5) men who are full of the Holy Spirit (vv 3, 5, xveoua &vtov; cp. 1 Clem. 
42:3, 4) and faith (v 5, x(oxs; cp. 7 Clem. 42:3, S) who are to serve (v 2, 
Ouxxovety) tables and fulfill their ministry (vv 1, 4, 6wxxovía; cp. 1 Clem. 
40:5). The appearance of xafc:nu« in Clement's quotation is not for- 
tuitous, for not only does the verb appear here in Acts 6, but is often 
used in the sense of establishing a man in a position or appointing a man 
to an office.5 Consequently its appearance in Clement's quotation is ap- 
propriate. All of the differences in Clement's citation noted above 
reflect the same deacon tradition reflected by Acts 6. I am not sug- 
gesting that Clement's quotation should be understood as a conscious 
paraphrase of any portion of Acts 6:1-6, for that it is not, but that the 
quotation has been heavily influenced (perhaps unconsciously) by ec- 
clesiastical tradition concerning church offices." Acts 6:1-6 (as well as 
Phil 1:1, 1 Timothy 3, and Titus 1) is itself a reflection of such 
tradition.* There is no need to give serious thought that 7 Clement is 
dependent upon some freak version of the LXX (or upon a Christian 
Targum or testimonium of which there is no evidence for either). / 
Clem. 42:5 is a quotation from memory and as such it has been in- 
fluenced by its immediate context (i.e., a discussion of the apostolic 
legitimacy of bishops and deacons) and the broader Christian tradition 
concerning ecclesiastical leadership. 


NOTES 


' The most obvious difference in Clement's quotation has nothing to do with the wording, 
but with the sense given to the text. In the context of Isaiah 60 the text is a promise that 
God will give Israel's leaders (ot Xpxovcec) peace and give its overseers (oi én(oxono:) 
righteousness. The text as such has nothing to do with establishment of new offices. 

?^ D. A. Hagner, 7e Use of the Old and New Testaments in Clement of Rome (NovTSup 
34; Leiden: Brill, 1973) 103-6. 
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'! Hagner, 106. The five occurrences of the introductory formula with xov in / Clement 
are found in 15:2 (Isa 29:13), 21:2 (Prov 20:27), 26:2 (Ps 3:6; 22:4; 27:2), 28:3 (Ps 
138:7-10), and in the text under consideration. 

* Hagner, 67, 228. He also notes (p. 228, n. 2) that J. B. Lightfoot concluded that the 
citation is a case of **misquotation."' 

* Hagner, 67, also n. 5. Such an hypothetical variant version, however, is not easy to 
demonstrate, since outside of / Clement none has been found (A B agree). 

$ There are numerous examples in the LXX (e.g., Gen 41:41; Ex 2:14; Ps 8:7) and the 
New Testament (e.g. Matt 24:45; Acts 7:10; Tit 1:5) and the verb is often used by Clement 
in the same sense (e.g., 4:10; 43:1; 44:2, 3; 54:2). 

^ Hagner (p. 228, n. 2) notes that Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. IV, 26:5) quotes Isa 60:17 cor- 
rectly and applies it to leaders of the church. K. Beyschlag (Clemens Romanus und der 
Frühkatholizismus [BHT 35; Tübingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 1966] 286, n. 1) concludes that 
Irenaeus' citation of Isa 60:17 is independent of / Clement. If so, then Irenaeus attests this 
idea of a wider bishop/deacon tradition to which Acts 6:1-6 and / Clem. 42:5 refer. 

* See Beyschlag, 146-8. 
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IDOLUM AND IDOLOLATRIA IN TERTULLIAN 
BY 


J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Idolum is a Greek loan-word. In De idololatria 3, 4 Tertullian ex- 
plains the origin and the meaning of this word to his Latin readers in the 
following manner: '*eióo; is the Greeek term for forma: from «ióog a 
diminutive was formed, viz., ei6cA0v, and from this Greek diminutive in 
its turn a Latin one, viz., formula. Thus every forma or formula must 
be called idolum"'. Tertullian's own words: Eióoc Graece formam sonat; 
ab eo per diminitionem sió«AXov deductum aeque apud nos formulam 
fecit.! Igitur omnis forma vel formula idolum se dici exposcit. 

The word idolum is so important because of the phenomenon called 
idololatria. Tertullian renders this term by idolorum famulatus et ser- 
vitus, and correctly so, because the Greek term Aaxpeía means *'service', 
*service of God', *worship'. Even in the present day the term *service' 
plays an important role in the context of worship. 

The first meaning of idolum, then, is 'image' (of a god). If it were 
necessary to demonstrate this, it would suffice to refer to a text such as 
De idol. 3, 1: Idolum aliquamdiu retro non erat. Priusquam huius 
monstri artifices ebulissent, sola templa et vacuae aedes erant. *'Long 
ago there was no idol. Before the makers of this monstruosity bubbled 
into being (tr. Thelwall), there were only holy places and empty 
shrines"'.? But in the same paragraph Tertullian asserts that also at that 
time there was idolatry, and he adds that even now one may commit 
idolatry without making use of idols. He states this again in De idol. 11, 
6: sine idolo opus idololatriae perpetratur. 

Thus there can be *image worship' without 'images': a strange situa- 
tion which asks for an explanation. We will attempt to provide this ex- 
planation by investigating first the meaning of the word idolum and by 
then tracing how it functions in the compound term idololatria. 


But before going into this research it is useful to recall to mind the 
context in which the term idololatria is used. 
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Jews and Christians confess belief in one God, creator of heaven and 
earth, to whom be all worship. They saw, however, that 'the nations 
(£0vn) gave honour and worship to other beings, to other gods, who were 
represented in images. The honouring of the gods in these images was 
the most striking aspect of the heathen religions. Hence the term 
idololatria. 

It should be borne in mind that for Jew and Christian the offensive 
element in this compound term lies in the second part, the service or 
worship given to somebody else than the one God. It is true that several 
early Christian apologetes object to their pagan opponents that they 
worship gold and silver, wood and stone.? But a Christian who stated 
this could expect an answer like that in Arnobius, Adversus Nationes 6, 
17: sed erras, inquit (sc. paganus) et laberis: nam neque nos aera neque 
auri argentique materias neque alias quibus signa conficiunt eas esse per 
se deos et religiosa decernimus munera, sed eos in his colimus eosque 
veneramur quos dedicatio infert sacra et fabrilibus facit inhabitare 
simulacris. The above-mentioned objection of those apologetes may not 
have been to the point; the answer shows clearly what to the Jew and 
Christian must be wrong in this pagan practice: the re/igiosa (munera), 
colere, venerari of beings which are believed to exist in these images 
betray a worship given to these beings which belongs only to God. This 
is the essential wrong. The fact these beings (gods) are believed to be 
present in images because of a dedication is of secondary importance 
here. At the same time this dedication does mean that this /atria which is 
not given to the one God is called idolo-latria. 

The early Christians do not deny the existence of the pagan gods. To 
them there was a link between those gods and the beings which in the 
Jewish and Christian tradition were called *impure spirits. They had 
been angels but opposed God and had become fallen angels, also called 
devils, whose leader was Satan. Many authors interpreted Genesis 6, 2 
as the story of this fall. There one is told that the *sons of God" had in- 
tercourse with mortal women. This story was widely spread by the book 
of Enoch.* In this category the Christians also reckoned the daemones, 
those beings which in the Greek world were considered as intermediate 
between God and man. In the opinion of the Greeks these intermediate 
beings could be good or evil. The Christians put them on a level with the 
fallen angels and, in consequence, considered them all as evil beings. 
The name daemon became, in fact, the general term for the *impure 
spirits! of the Bible.* 
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These impure spirits played a very important role in the thinking of 
the early Christian centuries. Their aim, it was believed, was to divert 
mankind from its destiny by drawing to themselves human worship 
which was due to God and to Him alone. In order to achieve this they 
needed, as spiritual beings, some *'points of contact! in the corporeal 
reality. These were the idola, behind which they could, moreover, con- 
ceal their evil nature. The relationship between these idola and the 
demons is brought into being by the consecratio or dedicatio. Through 
this dedication or consecration the foundation is laid for the worship of 
the demons. 

The term idolum was so attractive for the Jews and the Christians 
because this word has, apart from the meaning 'image', also that of 
*'shadow', 'shade' or *phantom', in other words, something that is 'not 
genuine', *false'. Now this was exactly what they thought not only of 
those images themselves, but also of the gods whom they represented. 
What happened there was a latria, i.e., a worship, of an idolum, i.e. of 
something false. 

Returning to Tertullian we have first to underline that he has given up 
the identification of the pagan gods with the demons. In the footsteps of 
Theophilus of Antioch and Athenagoras he considers the pagan gods as 
deifed human beings. This well-known Euhemerean theory con- 
siderably influences Tertullian's usage of the term idolum. The pagan 
gods are not themselves demons, but the demons make use of them as 
*points of contact' in the sensible world in order to attract to themselves 
the honour due to God. They have the same function as their images. 
That is why Tertullian calls them also idola. This term even applied to | 
those *gods', whilst they were still human beings. During their human 
lives they put a crown on their heads and made themselves objects of 
worship. Thus they were already then being used by the demons as 
*points of contact, that is as idola. This idea is found in De corona 7, 
7-9, where Tertullian asserts that a /atria has begun ab idolis et in idolis 
adhuc vivis. And in the same passage he refers to quod ipsa sibi idola 
fecerunt, cum adviverent. Here the idola are active themselves; they 
made themselves objects of worship, or rather the demons did that by 
means of them. Fontaine, in his commentary ad loc., writes: *Le héros 
ou le futur dieu, en se couronnant lui-méme de son vivant, est déjà une 
idole en puissance et se consacre lui-méme par ce geste''.* This is quite 
correct, with the exception of the addition **en puissance"', which has 
no basis in the text. Tertullian speaks of those human beings, who later 
on became Gods, as idola without restriction. 
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Tertullian repeatedly asserts that the ido/a in themselves are unimpor- 
tant. They are either images of gold or silver, or dead human beings; 
their importance stems from the activity of the demons. De spect. 10, 
10: scimus nihil esse nomina mortuorum sicut et ipsa simulacra eorum, 
sed non ignoramus, qui sub istis nominibus institutis simulacris operen- 
tur, et gaudeant et divinitatem mentiantur, nequam spiritus scilicet, 
daemones. Tertullian refers to names like Zeus, Hera, etc., which are 
nomina mortuorum and to their images. They are of no significance in 
themselves. What is important in them is the activity of the demons 
behind them, who pretend to be gods (on mendacium divinitatis, see 
below). In De spect. 13, 2 he says: Non quod idolum sit aliquid, ut 
apostolus ait (cf. I Cor. 8, 4; 10, 19), sed quoniam quae faciunt 
daemoniis faciunt consistentibus scilicet in consecrationibus idolorum, 
sive mortuorum sive, ut putant, deorum. (For daemoniis consistentibus, 
cf. De spect. 2, 5: in mortuorum idolis daemonia consistunt). In. De 
corona 7, 8 he makes a similar observation: non quasi aliquid sit 
idolum, sed quoniam quae idolis ab aliis fiunt ad daemones pertinent. 
(Those things quae idolis ab aliis fiunt are opposed to what the idola did 
to themselves, when they were still human beings, living in this world). 

The idols become important through their relationship with the 
demons, and this relationship is brought about by the dedicatio or con- 
secratio. The result of this dedication or consecration is expressed in 
several manners. The demons are said to occupy or to dwell in the idols 
(De spect. 12, 5: in mortuorum idolis daemonia consistunt). A very in- 
teresting illustration of this relationship is found in De idol. 11, 2 where 
the demons are said to be the anima et spiritus of the idols, which are 
their bodies (cf. 7, 1). This should be interpreted in a Platonic way. The 
idol is no more than the body (the receptacle) of the demon. One could 
also say that it is the point of contact in the sensible world, by means of 
which he can receive the worship of mankind which he desires. In his 
RAC article *Geister' van der Nat refers to a text of Augustine, which 
expresses the same idea: De civ. Dei 8, 26 ut pro anima sit daemon, pro 
corpore simulacrum (Vol. XI, 740). 


As was shown above, the simulacra (images) are not the only realities 
that function as idola. The gods themselves, even in their previous ear- 
thly state as human beings, appeared to be idola in Tertullian's vision. 
But there is more. In De idol. 15 he discusses the question whether it is 
permissable for a Christian to adorn the door of his house with lamps 
and wreaths in honour of the Emperor. Tertullian consideres this 
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custom to be a religious act, connected in some way with gods like 
Cardea, Forculus, Limentinus and Ianus, which is, therefore, forbidden 
to a Christian. About these well-known Roman nurmina Tertullian says: 
et utique scimus, licet nomina inania atque conficta sint, cum tamen in 
superstitionem deducuntur, rapere ad se daemonia et omnem spiritum 
inmundum per consecrationis obligamentum (15, 5). What was said 
above about the idols in their different forms, viz., that they are of no 
importance, is said here about these names. These names are another 
*point of contact! for the demons with the human world. Those numina 
are, however, not represented in images. They are only 'visible' in their 
names. So these names are, in fact, idola. By the act of consecration the 
impure spirits have been attracted to them. Tertullian stresses the fact 
that these names are not the names of demons. Demons, he says, have 
no proper names. And he adds: sed ibi nomen inveniunt, ubi et pignus. 
The names of these numina are for the demons the point of contact with 
our world; they are the basis on which their worship is built; because of 
these names they are certain to receive the service of human beings. 
Hence they are called pignus, i.e. basis of certainty. 

In Adv. Praxean 18 Tertullian discusses another case in which a word 
becomes an idolum, viz. the word, the doctrine, of the heretics. Ter- 
tullian says: qui (sc. haeretici) sicut nationes manibus ita ipsi verbis 
idola fabricantur, id est alium deum et alium Christum. The doctrines 
of the heretics have the same effect as the idols of the nations; they 
deflect worship of the one true God to other beings. Thus these words 
may also be called idola. In praescr. 40, 9 Tertullian states: Deum aut 
fingunt alium adversus creatorem, aut, si unicum creatorem confiten- 
tur, aliter eum disserunt quam in vero est. Itaque omne mendacium 
quod de deo dicunt, quodammodo genus est idololatriae. 

From what has argued above one may conclude that, in Tertullian's 
opinion, idolum is the name for every thing that functions as an inter- 
mediate entity between human being and demon. This entity is in itself 
of no special significance. It becomes something evil, because it func- 
tions as a medium for worship of the demons. For the worship of idols 
(idololatria) is, actually, worship of the demons. It would be more cor- 
rect to speak of daemono-latria, in which the idols play an intermediate 
role. 

The only thing that really counts for Tertullian, when he speaks of 
idololatria, is the fact that worship is given £o the demons. And this ex- 
plains why he can give to this term a meaning which has nothing to do 
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with any idol. Every sin is called idololatria, because it is directed 
against God, and every thing directed against God is in fact a service to 
the demons. De idol. 1, 7 says: dum universa delicta adversus deum 
sapiant, nihil autem quod adversus deum sapiat, non daemoniis et in- 
mundis spiritibus deputetur, quibus idola mancipantur, sine dubio 
idololatriam admittit quicumque delinquit. The construction of this 
sentence shows clearly that the idola are not esential for committing 
idolatry. Obviously Tertullian does mention them (quibus idola man- 
cipantur) because he is going to use the term idololatria, but he men- 
tions them only in a relative clause. It is perfectly clear that this subor- 
dinate clause could have been omitted here without affecting the mean- 
ing of the sentence. In his commentary van der Nat? refers to a 
remarkable parallel of this text in Hieronymus, Ep. 14, 5, 2: et quam- 
quam generaliter adversus deum sapiat, quidquid diaboli est, et quod 
diaboli est idololatria sit, cui omnia idola mancipantur..., in which 
sentence the ido/a are similarly mentioned in a relative clause. 

Speaking about idololatria, Tertullian's thinking focusses not on the 
idola but on the demons. These demons try by all means to present 
themselves as divine beings. Tertullian calls this a 7mendacium 
divinitatis. In De corona 7, 8 he states: Si enim mendacium divinitatis 
diabolus operatur... That means that they pretend a mendax divinitas 
(see Commentary of Fontaine). Elsewhere he speaks of the devil as 
divinorum aemulator (De ieiunio 16, 7; cf. De praescr. haer. 40, 2 A 
diabolo ..., qui ipsas quoque res sacramentorum divinorum idolorum 
mysteriis aemulatur). In a vision like this, every honour detracted from 
God must be a victory for the devil, who wants to steal this honour (cf. 
van der Nat, art. *Geister' in RAC, Vol. XI, 739: Anoxai 0sócnxoc). In this 
context it is quite understandable that every sin is considered as 
idololatria in the sense of daemono-latria. 

One should, however, notice that idolum did not follow the same ex- 
tension of meaning and become a synonym for demon. /dolum remain- 
ed the term for the entities intermediate between the demons and the 
human worshippers. It can have the meaning of 1? the image of a god, 
2? the god himself (even in his '*pre-divine' human status), 3? the name 
of a numen, 4? the word/doctrine of the heretics, but never that of 
*demon'. 
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NOTES 


' Reifferscheid inserted forma before formulam and added the following punctuation: 
ab eo per diminutionem eiàcÀov deductum; aeque apud nos forma formulam fecit. 
Waszink (Mnemosyne, ser. 1II.3 (1936) 171-2 has shown that the reading of the 
manuscript can be maintained. 

* The word choice (monstrum, ebullire) shows Tertullian's emotionalism when he writes 
about this subject-matter. One notices the same attitude in Clement of Alexandria. In 
Protr. 46, 3 he refers also to that early time in which o06éz« tov t&yvitàv éni tjv eümpóau mov 
caUt"V xaxottxviav cpuTXótqv. 

? / They did this following in the footsteps of the Bible; p. ex. Psalm 113, 12 about the 
idola vana: Simulacra gentium argentum et aurum, opera manuum hominum. Os habent 
et non loquentur, etc. (Vulgate). Clement, Protr. 51, 6 "Eoxv yàp cc ance x0 &YaAuo 0A7 
vEXpà t&Xv(tou xetpi ieu opgeopévn. 

* See J. H. Waszink's commentary on De anima 2, 3, p. 105-6, where a long list of 
parallel texts to Tertullian's apostatarum spirituum are mentioned. 

* See E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety (Cambridge 1965), esp. 
Ch. II: Man and the daemonic world. 

* [n Clement, Protr. 40, 1, one can, as it were, be an eye-witness of the subsumption of 
the Greek gods under the heading of 'demons'. 'Exeió, ou coi, obc 0pnoxsuete, aoi 
értoxéQaoDaí( uot Ooxet et Ovtcc eiev Oatuovec, Ocutépa taUtr, «c U[elg qQat£, &yxataÀevO[.evot 
x&Eet.. Et yàp oov Ga(puovec, AGyvot xe xai uuxpoc. Clement first asserts that those who are wor- 
shipped are not 'gods'. Then he says: Let us now see whether they are really *demons', as 
the opponent would say. For « this is not an opportune solution, because » if they are 
demons, they will be gluttonous and impure. 

' See P. GG. van der Nat, art. *'Geister' in RAC Vol. XI, 740. 

* Tertullien, De corona, ed. J. Fontaine (Collection «Erasme»). Paris, P.U.F., 1966. 

* Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliani De idololatria, edited with introduction, transla- 
tion, and commentary by P. G. van der Nat. Part I: ch. 1-9. Leiden, Saint Lucas Society, 
1960. Prof. J. H. Waszink and the present author hope to finish this edition that was left 
uncompleted at Dr. van der Nat's death. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106. 
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ORIGEN AND THE BESTIAL SOUL 
A POETICS OF NATURE 


BY 


PATRICIA COX 


Wisdom, wrote Origen, '*'not only mixes her wine in the bowl; she 
also supplies fragrant apples in plenty, so sweet that they not only yield 
their luscious taste to mouth and lips but keep their sweetness also when 
they reach the inner throat."'' 

This remark will come as something of a shock to lovers of the austere 
Origen, denigrator of the flesh and devotee of realities solely spiritual. 
For here is a statement of obvious sensuous delight, rivalling New Testa- 
ment images of the simple splendors of the natural world. Why this 
shock? That is, why has the aesthetic sensibility of Origen been passed 
over and his supposed spiritual flight away from the realm of the senses 
emphasized instead? 

That the interpretative tradition has not favored the aesthetic dimen- 
sion of Origen's thinking can be seen as early as the fourth century. Ob- 
jecting to Origen's ideas about the soul's bestial bodies, Jerome says: 


At the end of the book (1.e., Book I of the De principiis), he argues at great length 
that an angel, a human soul, or a demon—he affirms that they share the same 
nature, but are diverse in will—can become a beast through its great negligence or its 
folly, and that, rather than suffer the torments of punishments and the intense heat 
of fire, it may prefer to be an animal which lives in the sea or some other species of 
beast: thus we have to fear receiving not only the body of a quadruped but of a fish 
as well!? 


Jerome offers his reading of Origen's suggestions concerning the 
bestial potential of the soul as proof of Origen's belief in **Pythagorean 
metempsychosis."'? Yet his comments also reveal his own horror at the 
thought that nature, the realm of the beasts, might be ensouled. The 
idea that a soul might be ''fishy"" strikes Jerome as quite disgusting. 
Further, his rendition of the **bestial body"' is thoroughly literal: like 
Origen, Jerome equated the beast with the irrational (a/logos); unlike 
Origen, however, Jerome refuses to imagine that metempsychosis might 
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be an imaginal journey through the depths of pathos, a seeing with the 
eyes of the beast, and not a literal brutish fall.* 

As we shall suggest, Origen subscribed to a poiesis of nature which 
enabled him, like the modern poet, to **turn the world to glass." 
Origen, we might say, saw ''the flowing or metamorphosis" by 
**following with his eyes the life" and using *'the forms which express 
that life, and so his speech flows with the flowing of nature."' 5 One of 
Origen's real concerns was what Emerson called **the passage of the 
world into the soul of man,"'? and this concern enabled him to imagine 
the reality, if not the beauty, of a fishy soul with a perspective rather 
different than that expressed by Jerome in his letter. 

Jerome's literal reading of Origen's comments on the bestial bodies, 
which understood connections between soul and nature to be distasteful 
and heretical, has found its way into modern readings of the fate of the 
sensuous world at the hands of Late Antiquity's thinkers. E. R. Dodds, 
for example, situated Origen squarely within the **madness"' of physical 
torment which he found to be endemic in Late Antiquity. And the 
madness of self-abuse is itself placed within the context of gross 
devaluation and denigration of the natural world.* Working out of the 
perspective for which Jerome is emblem here, Dodds has carried for- 
ward a supposed Late Antique hostility to the created world as an opa- 
que prison. 

In its modern guise, this perspective presents us, not with an heretical 
Origen, but rather with an Origen made in the image of his old an- 
tagonist: a self-castrator, a proponent of the sinful origins of the 
cosmos. But what of the Origen who could find Wisdom herself in the 
sweetness of an apple? What of the man who could use as figure for the 
entire cosmos an ensouled beast, immense and enormous?? 

If Dodds has continued the tradition of the unrelenting dislike of the 
sensuous, Charles Singer has maintained the literalist perspective, 
especially concerning the relation of Late Antique thinkers to the world 
of the beasts. *'With edification always in view," he wrote about 
Patristic authors, they **produce moralised and sometimes illustrated 
animal stories which exhibit no intelligent observation and are often 
childish to the verge of imbecility.'''? So much for the Fathers and the 
animals! Yet a thinker like Origen could imagine with ease how Wisdom 
lurks within **the natures of animals and the rages of beasts."' '! Origen, 
who was probably not an imbecile, knew an aesthetic which is entirely at 
odds with Singer's approach, and it enabled him to write about the 
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bestial world—indeed, the entire sensuous realm—-as a living text, an ex- 
plosive constellation of divine designs, a record of mysteries like holy 
scriptures themselves. As Origen himself says in his Commentary on the 
Song of Songs, the bodily senses (which include scripture) are the **win- 
dows" through which the Word of God enters the soul."? 

Perhaps part of this interpretative dilemma stems from a modern 
misappropriation of the ancient term ''nature" (phüsis). For example, 
in a book entitled The Greek Patristic View of Nature, D. S. Wallace- 
Hadrill sets out to defend early Christian thinking against charges like 
those advanced by Singer. In a ''designedly one-sided book," he works 
**to counteract the idea that Christianity necessarily ignores this world 
in favor of the next; that it necessarily involves denigration of the world 
and the flesh, and inevitably completes the Satanic triad by associating 
them with the devil." What follows in his study is a picaresque 
journey through Patristic comments on plants, animals, and other 
natural phenomena, all assembled to show that the Fathers not only 
studied but appreciated ''nature." Even though he has amassed con- 
vincing evidence against Singer's ''fools for Christ" argument, 
however, Wallace-Hadrill has remained as distant from ancient senses 
of phüsis as his adversary. For both authors have used the term 
**nature"' as though it referred to a monolithic reality **out there." But 
to speak about nature in this way not only reduces the immense variety 
of the world of living things to a single entity; it also sees **nature'' asa 
world both separate from and inferior to the world of man, fit only for 
our powers of scientific observation and appreciation (correct or other- 
wise). 

Contrary to the tendency, whether ancient or modern, to restrict the 
referent of the word phüsis to the literal world of animals and plants, 
many ancient thinkers imagined pAüsis as a dynamic process or power 
which showed itself tArough the lives of plants, animals—and men. 
Nature was a process of making, growing, arising, unfolding, and it was 
identified variously with cosmic sympathy, providence, soul, and God. 
From the Pre-Socratics through Aristotle to the later Stoics, phüsis was 
an experience of the coming-to-presence or the opening -out of that hid- 
den reality to which every living thing gives expression. Paradoxically, 
the very movements of change and metamorphosis which seem to testify 
to discord and death were held to bear—however enigmatically—the 
mystery of order and life.'* 


Meditations on phüsis, then, could include not only looking out at the 
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sensuous world, but also, and more basically, looking through that 
world to the ''flowing"' hidden within it. In the generation of thinkers 
just prior to Origen, it was this non-literal sense of pAüsis which prevail- 
ed. No one gave more eloquent voice to that sense than Marcus 
Aurelius, who could find the whirling process of transformation which 
he called Nature in ''the grinning jaws of real lions and tigers,"" *'the 
drip of foam from a wild boar's jaws,"' and *'the wrinkling skin when a 
lion scowls."' '* For Marcus, cultivating a *'real intimacy" with Nature 
meant recognizing the cosmos as the ''dear city of God,"' hung with the 
**;intricate tapestry of the ordinances of Providence." '* 

Marcus' ability to find divine nature in a lion's grin is typical of the 
Stoic identification of God and nature; but the theologizing of the idea 
of nature, apart from such explicit identification, had a pervasive in- 
fluence in the second and third centuries A. D., especially in the 
Platonic traditions.'" Plutarch, for example, remarked that animals are 
*mirrors'' of the enigma of the divine, though he cautioned that one 
must worship not the literal animal but rather what is reflected through 
it.'*^ Similarly, Clement of Alexandria wrote about a gnostike 
phüsiologia, a gnostic art of nature which constitutes an initiation into 
divine mysteries by way of the things of the earth.'? By seeing in nature a 
language of divine images and patterns, such thinkers had embraced 
meditation on p/iüsis as part of the theological task. 

When Origen finds divine Wisdom herself in an apple's **luscious 
taste," he too is on the way toward a theological ''semiotics of 
nature." ?? He too followed the Stoa in finding pAüsis to be the expres- 
sion of the divine word.?' Yet, unlike Marcus Aurelius, Origen was un- 
comfortable with the term pAüsis, as he remarks in the course of an 
argument with Celsus concerning miracles as divine acts ''contrary to 
nature." ?? Perhaps his discomfort grew out of the apparent ease with 
which pAüsis as a branch of divine philosophy could be confused with 
phüsis as mere observation, that is, a curiosity about the sensuous world 
which embroiled the observer in visible realities and thus blocked his 
ability to understand ''the invisible likenesses and patterns.''? In- 
terestingly, even when he does address the study of divine phüsis by 
name, he immediately moves his discussion away from the abstract term 
to images which carry the sense of his thought. Thus the book of 
Ecclesiastes and Isaac ''digging wells and searching out the roots of 
things'' become Origen's figures for phüsis, as though phüsis as a mode 
of understanding were intimately tied to metaphoric interpreting.?* 
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That metaphor is the key to phüsis as a theological art becomes clear 
in Origen's discussion of the branches of learning.?? Having distinguish- 
ed ethics, physics, and tAeoria (contemplative seeing) as the three stand- 
ard branches,?* he goes on to say that there is another, logic, which 
some consider a fourth branch. But Origen feels that logic **does not 
stand by itself," but is *'mingled and interwoven'' with the other 
three. For Origen, logic is the hermeneutic heart of these three 
** degrees of the spiritual life'' ?*: **it deals with the meanings and proper 
significances and their opposites, the classes and kinds of words and ex- 
pressions, and gives information as to the form of each and every 
saying.'?? When the lifeblood of one's learning is logical, one is able 
*to grasp the shades of meaning in words"' and to unfold **immense 
and perfect truths in short and pithy phrases.'"'?? Logic is a work of 
expanding enigmas, as Origen says. Grasping shades of meaning and 
shortening immense truths are metaphoric ways of knowing, and Origen 
remarks that phüsis, seen in this way, brings us to the point where 
*mmetaphors'' will not cause us to *'stumble."?' Further, when this 
**stretching of words'' happens, *'the heart of a man is enlarged." ?? 

When phüsis provides the body of one's meditations, the heart is 
enlarged with ''figures"': the **parables, dark speech and riddles"' of the 
sensuous world.? For the wisdom of nature consists in a journey 
through the visible aspects of '*each single thing'' to *'certain secret 
metaphors."'?* It is not a renunciation of the sensuous world, but rather 
an embrace of that world as an enigmatic bearer of the kingdom of 
heaven itself.?? This passage is an important moment in the Commen- 
tary on the Song of Songs, for it is here that Origen says that natural im- 
ages, as likenesses, are not merely bearers of *'some heavenly pattern 
but of the kingdom of God itself." In other words, natural imagery is 
not merely a structure of analogies. Henri Crouzel has made a pertinent 
remark in this regard. Discussing the ''divine sensibility" of Origen's 
doctrine of homonyms as natural metaphors, Crouzel says: **when the 
spiritual meaning is considered to be an analogy, there is a duality of 
subject and object. But the Origenist ideal goes further: this opposition 
must be overcome in order to achieve a union, a fusion, a mélange of 
knower and known, which become one without ceasing to be two." ? 

It is important to add, here, that in Origen's writings, the sensuous 
world is not singular, but plural; further, **the things on earth'' with 
which he is concerned appear as images in Scriptural texts. Thus Origen 
is dealing at once with world as text and text as world, full of parables, 
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dark speech, and riddles which pierce the one who *'extends his think- 
ing" like **wounds of love'' and *'chosen darts'' of the Word itself .?' 
The sensuous world is not singular, but plural: when Origen names these 
images which wound, the word he uses is not phüsis, but aisthetos. As 
Crouzel has pointed out, **this word occurs most often in the context of 
spiritual exegesis,'' and *''it designates sensible realities seen as symbolic 
realities.'^* In other words, to call **each single thing"' aisthetos, and to 
name the sensuous realm collectively ta aistheta, as Origen typically 
does, is to treat those things and that realm as shadings of meaning in 
life. It is also to treat those things as occasions for exploring the shades 
of text, for aisthetos also designates the **letter"" of scripture, the literal 
word which **wounds'' when its **dark speech" is explored.?? 

What arises from Origen's sense of phüsis as an aesthetic perspective 
is an appeal for human transformation, a wounding which heals. 
Origen's call for transformation—literally, for metamorphosis—in the 
context of aesthetic thinking comes most poignantly in his Dialogue 
with Heraclides. Here there is a discussion concerning how natural 
metaphors can be ways of imagining what ''the creation in the image" 
means, and expecially how we are to understand the /anguage of crea- 
tion—serpents, pigs, etc.—in scriptural texts. Such questions, Origen 
says, are *'delicate,"" *'*disturbing,"' and *'terribly distressing."' Yet en- 
during the distress brings the power of metamorphosis, and metamor- 
phosis **depends on us."' Further, such discourse can be shaped *''so as 
to heal the souls of the hearers."' The whole process is one of transfor- 
mation into the image of the Word, when one receives the eyes of God, 
the point being not to see God, but to see as God sees.^ 

The working of sensuous images as living texts is most essentially an 
interior journey of the soul, which Daniélou called a voyage through 
**the night of the senses."' *' This voyage is perhaps most fully described 
by Origen in his Hornilies on Numbers, where again it is the painful pro- 
cess of aesthetic self-reflection which Origen details, here in terms of the 
soul's nomadic wandering through a desert of sensuous images which 
have to be lived in, wrestled, and uprooted. It is a voyage through the 
senses. What Origen means by *'senses"' is, of course, *'the senses of the 
heart"' —(a aistheteria tes kardias—which are pierced and transformed 
whenever the **outer man,"' the merely personal self, sees with the eyes 
of the *'inner man," the iconic or imaginal self.* 

This piercing process of aesthetic self-reflection is not dispensable 
since, as Origen says, mindful understandings—/a noeta—come 
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through sensuous images—- (a aistheta.*? The wisdom of Origen's apple 
Is a sweetness in *'the inner throat"; but that inner sweetness can be 
savored only by tasting the fruit. And this tasting—that 1s, seeing the 
sensuous aesthetically—is not always pleasant, as Origen would be the 
first to say. When the world passes into the soul, words are stretched 
and the heart is enlarged, but with parables, dark speech, and riddles 
which transform only as they are lived in and through. 

Nowhere are the painful darts of this aesthetic journey more evident 
than in the bestial images which rage through many of Origen's reflec- 
tions. For seeing with the eyes of the beasts is, as Jerome knew, 
disgusting and distasteful; yet, as Origen knew, to see with the eyes of 
the beasts is to redeem those monstrous riddles of the self, and to 
transform them into heavenly children.** 


Partridges Playing in the Dust 


In his Homilies on the Song of Songs, Origen remarks that the 
evangelists **did not write fables and narratives, but mysteries" (non 
fabulas et narrationes, sed mysteria).? The scriptural word is 
*mysterious,"' and not only in the New Testament but in the Old as 
well.** Sacred discourse lives in the closed flowers of its ambiguous or 
equivocal words,^' which unfurl in the mind of the reader only when his 
reading is as ambiguous as the sacred words themselves. To dismiss such 
words as fanciful decoration (fabula) or to mire such words in literal 
history (narratio) is to read with a withering eye, mistaking the 
mysterious for the obvious. 

Origen is particularly adamant about the importance of reading 
words as mysteries when he addresses scripture's beasts. **I am not con- 
cerned with the obvious sense of the words... but I examine these words 
to find out their hidden meanings (ainigmata),"' he says in his Contra 
Celsum in regard to the *'ants, locusts, and lizards" of Proverbs 24 
(LXX).^* Mocking Celsus! literal zoological interpretations of these 
beasts, Origen brands such reading as *'crude and illiterate."'^? Celsus 
has failed to see that such words are ainigmata, dark images which live 
most profoundly in the soul of the text, not in the natural world. **The 
ants who have no strength" are '*wiser than the wise" when they 
**prepare their food in the summer,"' as Proverbs says. Yet whatever 
one might say about the frugal disposition of actual ants is merely nar- 
ratio until one sees, as Origen says, that ''it is not the literal ants who are 
even wiser than the wise, but those alluded to under a proverbial 
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form.''?" Until one can see that it 1s precisely the *'literal ants'' 
(aisthetoi murmekes) in the text which carry the proverbial figure, one 
will miss the aesthetic perspective of the text, refusing the aistheta their 
metaphoric unfolding. 

These ants prepare their food not only in the text of scripture, but 
also in the text of self. Speaking elsewhere about real animals ''out 
there," Origen states that *'the corporeal beasts are neither evil nor 
good, but neutral. These are the mute animals."' But the scriptural 
animals are *'spiritual,"" and they are not silent.*' On the contrary, their 
**gruntings and brayings and hissings and howlings"' ? are the voices of 
soul itself. We shall see that, for Origen, the beasts are one dimension of 
the soul's speaking, and it is a language of creation, as was implied 
earlier.?? Further, when the animal speaks, there is an aesthetic play, as 
the following bestial riddle from the Acts of John seems to suggest. 


Now one day as John was sitting there, a partridge flew by and came and played in 
the dust before him; and John was amazed as he saw it. But a certain priest, who was 
one of his hearers, came and went in to John and saw the partridge playing in the 
dust before him. And he was offended and said to himself, *Can such a man, at his 
age, take pleasure in a partridge playing in the dust?' But John knew in the spirit 
what he was thinking, and said to him, '*It would be better for you, my son, to watch 
a partridge playing in the dust and not to foul yourself with shameful and impious 
practices... For I have no need of a partridge playing in the dust; for the partridge is 
your own soul.' *? 


In this text, the play of the literal animal is an offense, and watching it 
seems a frivolous pastime. But when that animal is seen with what 
Origen calls the eyes of the inner man,?^? it comes alive as an amazing 
play of soul. The one who is able to watch in this way is the one who 
"knows in the spirit," while the other is fouled with *'impious 
practices." 

Like John, Origen was able to see the beasts as sportive monsters of 
the soul. In his aesthetic vision, the *'partridge playing in the dust'' is an 
interior figure; it is a way of sensing, and making sense of, an inner 
world. The following passage speaks to the point of this world of inner 
sense: 


Understand that you have within yourself herds of cattle ... flocks of sheep 
and flocks of goats ... and that the birds of the air are also within you. Do not be 
surprised if we say that these are within you, but understand that you are another 
little world.?* 
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Origen says further in this passage that our task is to ''discover" or 
*find a home" for these animals **in the soul" (invenies eas intra 
animam tuam). 

What is at stake in making a home in the deep self, the soul, for these 
beasts? Though it may seem a startling one, Origen's argument at this 
point is clear. The animals are part of that world which is, as the 
prophet Jeremiah says, filled with God.?' That world is also filled with 
the son of God, and with the holy spirit of God.?^* When the beasts are 
placed in this context, they become vessels for the presence of God—but 
only when they shape an inner world. When we see that we have *'all 
those things which the world has,''*? we see that divine indwelling is 
sometimes bestial. God is at home in the soul as *'flocks of sheep and 
flocks of goats," or, to put it another way, beasts are one way in which 
God fills the inner world of the self.*? 

Of course, these bestial flocks are also at play in the inner world of 
the scriptural text, for the mysteria of the interior figures of soul are 
also the ainigmata of the sacred word. Origen asks that we discover the 
herds of cattle in the soul, but that home-making is intimately bound up 
with seeking the ''soul"* of textual images.*' In the play of aesthetic see- 
ing, the word of God is no longer an external image which has no con- 
nection with the life of the reader; rather, image becomes metaphor, a 
means for sensing the inner realm of soul's character. As Origen says, 
the corporeal beasts are mute. It is the spiritual beasts which speak in 
the heart of soul and text. 

One of Origen's most pointed statements about aesthetic soul-work 
comes in his Commentary on the Song of Songs.*? Here Origen suggests 
that '*'spiritual blessings'' (the fruit of theoria) come by way of *'the 
power of scent." The one who hunts the ''difficulties"" of the **meaning 
of the words of scripture'' hunts successfully only by *'the wise dog 
within." For without that dog, the hunter is misled by **hot trails" and 
*track-marks'' and thus misses **the hidden lairs." The hard work of 
interpretation—hunting the image's hidden lair—involves learning to 
scent rather than to see. While Origen is optimistic, in this passage, 
about the movement from tracking to scenting and finally to receiving 
the blessing, he is also aware that the play of aisthesis (literally, 
**scent?' 5?) in the inner worlds of soul and text can be dangerous. The 
wise dog is also a snarling hound. Aesthetic understanding involves 
discovering this beast in the soulful text of the self, for in Origen's work 
sensuous images give figure to the passionate realities of the quest for 
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understanding. The beasts in particular are not only tropes for thinking 
about thinking; they are the very scent of the dispositions of our inner 
selves. 


The Wrestling of the Beasts 


In Genesis 1:28, the Lord God says to Adam: ''*Have dominion over 
the fish of the sea and the birds of the sky, over the beasts of burden and 
all the animals on the earth and the reptiles that crawl on the earth."' 
When Origen treats this statement in his Hormilies on Genesis, he ima- 
gines that it describes a kind of zoological garden of the self: 


These animals indicate either that which proceeds from the dispositions of the soul 
(de sensu animae) and the thought of the heart (de cordis cogitatione), or that which 
issues from bodily desires (ex desideriis corporalibus) and from the movements of 
the flesh (ex carnis motibus).** 


These interior beasts are what *'*embellish this little world which is 
man.''$5 And they are man's bestial insides, for as Origen says in his 
discussion of creation, the man made in the image of God is **our in- 
terior man"! (interior homo noster), and it is his qualities that the crea- 
tion narratives address.$$ 

Further, these beasts are a ''theological menagerie,'"' as Crouzel has 
remarked.*' That is, they are divine gifts, blessed by God.** However, 
like the ''piercing darts"" of the scriptural texts, these bestial blessings 
are ambiguous gifts. When the language of creation speaks in the soul, 
it is equivocal, as Origen says when he comments on Genesis 1:20-21.*? 
In this passage, God creates the great sea monsters and the winged 
birds: for Origen, these are the soul's **good and bad thoughts made 
known! (cogitationes bonas vel malas proferre in medium). These 
animals are the soul's conscious reflections, and a// of them carry divine 
possibilities. **By the word and order of God," says Origen, we are to 
**bring all these forward for the inspection and judgment of God so 
that, illumined by him, we might be able to distinguish the bad from the 
good."' Making the bestial ambiguity conscious is thus that part of the 
dynamic of divine illumination which entails a profound probing of the 
full range of soul's reflections. 

Origen is not unaware that his argument on this issue might seem a bit 
odd. After all, he has imagined the human heart as the chaotic waters in 
which the sea monsters romp—including the primordial dragon; he has 
also imagined the heart as the *'heaven"' through which the birds fly; 
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and he has said that even the **nefarious"' beasts are graceful gifts."? 
Thus he remarks, **One might well wonder why the sea monsters and 
the animals which swarm play host to evil, and the birds to good, since it 
is said of all of them together, And God saw that they were good.'"'"! 
Invoking Job, Origen offers the following explanation: 


lt is because, for the saints, the beasts which oppose them are good, because the 
saints are able to conquer them and that victory brings them greater glory before 
God. After all, when the devil demanded that he be given power against Job, the 
attacks of the enemy were for Job the occasion for a glory twice as great following 
the victory. ... Thus the Apostle said that *'no one is crowned unless he contends 
according to the rules.' "? 


Origen carries this statement on with a series of rhetorical questions: 
how to struggle without an adversary? how to see the glitter of the sun 
without the obscurity of the night?, and so on. The good strikes more 
forcefully through encounter with its opposite; in the present context, it 
is the monstrous aspects of the beasts which must be wrestled so that 
their celestial potential can be released to fly. True self-reflection is a 
contest of the beasts within, and it is a divine struggle, for as Origen 
says, God saw its *'utility and reason," and blessed it." 

When Origen speaks in this way about the soul as a repository of am- 
biguous thoughts which can either fly or swarm in the depths, depend- 
ing upon how we engage them, he is relying on what Peter Brown has 
called the Greek gift to Late Antiquity: *a sense of the multiplicity of 
the self.'' "^ As Brown points out, the *'sense"' of this multiplicity for a 
thinker like Origen is an awareness that the soul plays host to a whole 
array of transpersonal presences—angels and demons—which **preside 
over the weaving of his thoughts.'' ^ For Origen, consciousness is multi- 
ple; it has *'secret recessess'' (arcana conscientiae'*) and, as he says, 
**the soul of man can admit different energies (diversas energias), that 
is, controlling influences of spirits either good or bad." 

Origen has an intriguing figure for this receptive character of the soul. 
The term which conveys his idea concerning how an individual soul pro- 
vides space for the play of diverse energies comes at the conclusion of 
his lengthy discussion of soul's entertaining of spirits, where he calls the 
soul Aospitium, a ''guest-chamber."'?* As one scholar has indicated, 
hospitium is an uncanny word, uncanny because it turns into its op- 
posite. Hospitium is a place of hospitality—for strangers. It derives 
from hospes, which means both host and guest. Thus the host *«contains 
in himself the double antithetical relation of host and guest, guest in the 
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bifold sense of friendly presence and alien invader."'" The soul is a 
guest-chamber. It is, for Origen, host to the influx of daimonic hordes 
which fill the mind's secret recesses; but it is also guest, recipient of the 
favors, whether good or ill, of those invading spirits which twine our 
thoughts. 

What these daimons speak in the soul is a language of creation, for 
they are images—phantasies which come on their own—and they pro- 
vide occasion for the soul to become conscious of its own possibilities. 
Speaking in the De principiis about his idea that the soul's reflections 
are not merely subjective delusions, Origen refers to *'the book of the 
Shepherd,"' which teaches that *'two angels attend each human being, 
and whenever good thoughts arise in our heart they are suggested by the 
good angel, and whenever thoughts of the opposite kind they are the in- 
spiration of the bad angel.''*" The angelic *'suggestions to our heart," 
Origen goes on to say, are not finally determinative in any way. They 
are rather the **commotion'"' and *'incitements"" produced by the mind's 
daimonic inhabitants.?' It is up to the soul, the hospitable guest which 
feasts on all this commotion, to decide how to work with and under- 
stand the agitations of its invaders. 

That soul's inhabitants are phantasmal creatures is clear in Origen's 
discussion of the psychological dimensions of free will, again in the De 
principiis. Here Origen asserts that it would be a mistake to imagine that 
actual people, events, or objects (£o exothen) determine our thoughts.*? 
To this point he often quotes Eph. 6:12: *'For our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places."' * Our actions and thoughts are not 
simply reactions to sensory impressions. We wrestle, not with flesh and 
blood, but with those beings which occupy the ''*places'' in our minds.** 
Further, that interior wrestling forms our perception of the world, and 
not the other way round.* 

Like Jacob, then, our struggle is with angels. We do not summon 
them; they come to us. They are the vessels of the soul's movement 
toward conscious reflection, its imagination. As Origen argues, animate 
beings (£a empsücha) are moved or impelled from within themselves 
(aph' eautoón) **when there arises within them an image (pAantasia) 
which calls forth an impulse (Aorme)."" When such phantasies arise, the 
**imaginative nature"' (phüsis phantastike) sets the impulse ''in ordered 
motion."' Origen's example for this process is a spider weaving its web: 
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a weaving image arises, and prompts an impulse to weave; the web 
results from the incitements of the spider's imaginative nature.** When 
Origen speaks about **order"' in this context, he does not mean to imply 
that imagining is an irenic process. The real situation is, if anything, the 
reverse, for the *'impulses which phantasies summon are frenzied. 
This is what the word Aorme suggests: *rapid motion forwards," 
**assault,"' *'attack,"' *'invasion," all associated with such images as 
**the rage of fire," **the shock of a wave," **aspear's cast," *'thespring 
of the knee.''*' The phantasies of soul are truly piercing darts. 

The spider is a captive of its phantasies, since it has only an ima- 
ginative nature. We human beings, however, are not only guests of these 
raging phantasies, but also hosts. We are ''reasoning beings'' (/ogikon 
zoon) and are moved not only from within ourselves, but also through 
ourselves (di' autón). Along with our phantasies we have reason (/ogos), 
which gives us the ability to distinguish and so interpret the mind's com- 
motions.** The spider has no *'seeds of wisdom within,''*? and it does 
not reflect; for it, the phantasy is occasion for immediate, unmeditated 
action, and its meaning is univocal and literal. But we do have *'seeds of 
wisdom.'' We have possibilities for profound reflection, whose call is 
not only to recognize the phantasies, but also to wrestle them. When we 
struggle with the sensuous clamorings of soul's inner voices, we are 
released from the dilemma of the spider. That is, we are freed from the 
*outer man"! for whom phantasies are what Origen calls **specious at- 
tractions,''?* agitations which are taken personally, and acted out 
literally. 

Of course, as Origen says, even the *'inner man"! cannot evade the 
soul's monstrous riddles: *'the sensations and incitements are there," ?! 
and they are God-given, as we have seen. The point is to understand 
soul's monsters as 'fembellishments," ways of sensing—or scent- 
ing—the mysterious depths of soul's character. But this way of 
understanding is a struggle, for while we are always moved *'from 
within" by the very nature of soul as Aospitium, we are not always 
moved ''through ourselves." As Origen says, it is easy for the reader of 
scripture to see the obvious meaning of words, just as it is easy to 
mistake the impulse which phantasy provokes as a call for actual 
behavior, thus miring the phantasy in narratio, literal history. The easy 
way sees no ambiguity, expands no enigmas, grasps no shades of mean- 
ing in text or self. 
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The **movement through ourselves"! is the difficult way which Origen 
recommends, a way which requires much  ''instruction and 
discipline.''?? It is a difficult way, because it involves finding a home for 
those raging daimons of the mind. It involves understanding even the 
most monstrous phantasy as a divine vessel, an occasion for meditating 
consciously on the '**hidden treasures"! of our nature as images of God. 
In the context of scriptural interpretation, Origen remarks that when 
one brings a metaphoric understanding to the text, there is a **bursting 
of iron bars" as the literal image is shattered and one is carried through 
to multiple hidden meanings.?? So also in the present psychological con- 
text: the difficult way, which we have called the way of aesthetic 
understanding, takes its place precisely in the moment when the literal 
sense of phantasy is shattered. When the angels are wrestled, they 
become perspectives which carry us through to *''invisible patterns and 
likenesses."" To contemplate phantasies thoroughly, then, is to come to 
see them as metaphors of the self. This is the */rule'' by which we, like 
Job, must contend. 

Origen does not often give abstract discussions of the dynamic of this 
movement from the personal to the imaginal self. Rather, his aesthetic 
understanding is most often expressed, appropriately enough, through 
his own wrestlings with sensuous imagery, especially as it appears in 
scriptural texts. We now turn in detail to one of those sensuous 
languages, with which Origen was most intrigued, the language of the 
beasts. 


Serpents in the Soul 


When soul becomes conscious of its possibilities, there is a bestial 
awakening. Origen makes this bestial point with a bestial vocabulary. In 
the De principiis, he says that images drag the soul.?* Here is a case 
where Rufinus' translation has not softened the force of Origen's 
thought. The verb used in this statement is rapio: **seize and carry off," 
**snatch,"' **tear," **drag,"' *'ravish," **ravage,"" **plunder,"' *'take by 
assault." ?? Lurking behind the Latin is the Greek ZAarpe: the bird of 
prey. Phantasies are the mind's harpies, and they peck and tear. 

Origen's handling of the sensuous world of the animals which 
populate scripture finds its context precisely in the soul's engagement 
with its phantasmal ravishers. That is, the perspective which Origen 
generally brings to animal images is a psychological perspective.?* For, 
just as an aesthetic interpretation of scripture's people, events, and 
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places can yield ''mindful understandings'' of theological and 
cosmological realities, so also such interpretation can reveal the hidden 
workings of the self. As Origen says again and again, the characters and 
happenings of scripture are a/ready images (whatever their historical 
value might be) by virtue of their very presence in the text; ?' for him, the 
world has passed into the book. Our task as interpreters is to **put on" 
that book, since it is the living mask through which the hidden faces of 
God are revealed. As with scripture's historical figures, so also with its 
natural figures: the beasts, too, are already images, and when they are 
**worn"' they confront the interpreters with the passionate depths of the 
soul. 

When Origen interprets the text, he is also interpreting the self. In the 
case of the text's animals, this kind of interpreting can be a truly unplea- 
sant, if not horrifying, journey to the interior, as we remarked earlier. It 
is unpleasant because ''tasting the fruit" of animal images seen as 
psychological realities entails recognizing and confronting not simply 
the soul's **fishes," but also its **wild beasts." Commenting on Jer. 
12:8, **My heritage has become to me like a lion in the forest," Origen 
suggests that the soul which does not **repent and acknowledge its false 
steps'' is that lion, lost in the forest of its blunders.?** The companion 
verse, **Go, assemble all the wild beasts and bring them to devour'' (Jer. 
12:9), is taken to show that such souls are **devoured by opposing 
powers.''?? Similarly, when Origen discusses the ''*ark"' of the soul in his 
Homilies on Genesis, he imagines that the lower niches of this structure 
contain the violent and savage beasts.'^" The lower region is a psychic 
hell of impure animals which provoke lustful and angry behavior. '?'! 

In each of these examples, the aesthetic beast in the text clearly carries 
the **night of the senses"' in the soul. Yet there is light concealed in these 
dark figures. As Origen says in the Jeremiah commentary above, the 
wild beasts which devour the heart are sent by Christ! The suggestion 
seems to be that when these **opposing powers"! are acknowledged, then 
the **nurturing angels'' are released, as if knowing the beast brings the 
angel.'? So also with the ark. It has stages, the lowest holding the 
**ferocious beasts and serpents"' and the intermediate containing ''the 
more tranquil animals"! (i.e., the pure animals: memory, intellect, 
discernment, and so on). At the summit is man.'?? When, at a later point 
in the homily, Origen discusses these three stages as degrees of spiritual 
attainment, the man at the summit is shown to be the man who lives his 
life in accord with reason and understanding. '?* He is the **higher'' man 
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in every soul, whose kingdom comes when *'the wolf and the lamb, the 
leopard and the kid, the lion and the steer will be together in 
pasture." As Origen remarks elsewhere, the man who is truly 
man—/Aomo-homo-s the one no longer imprisoned by the ''serpent- 
man"! and the '*horse-man."' '?^* He has explored every nook and cranny 
of his ark, and the pure and impure animals lie together. Like the beast 
and the angel, the pure and the impure animals form a pair. The light in 
such dark figures as lust and anger is that they are natural, even 
necessary, to all souls.'?' Accepting this paradox is the key to aesthetic 
understanding. 

Although in his Homilies on Genesis Origen distinguishes between 
good and bad animals, his usual way of proceeding with animal imagery 
is like his treatment of Jeremiah's lion. The beasts are the mind's 
demons.'?^* They are those pecking and tearing phantasies which form 
the shadow-side of angels, for, as Origen says, animals are not 
rational.'? Just as an actual animal can never become a /ogikon, so 
bestial images are soul's phantasies. These demons carry the deep 
pathos of the soul struggling with riddling **movements from within," 
and that pathos is the place where the **outer man"! is pierced and 
wounded by glimpses of the '*'inner man."'''? The beasts are the sen- 
suous embodiments of the unexplored spaces of the self, and grappling 
with them brings an awareness of soul's **deeper frontiers." As Peter 
Brown has remarked, ''self-awareness and awareness of the demonic 
form a pair." !'' 

Origen expresses this perspective on the demonic forcefully in his 
Homilies on Joshua. 1n Book VIII, Origen is interpreting the confronta- 
tion between the Israelites and the inhabitants of Ai in the promised 
land (Josh. 7). Because this is a particularly *'difficult and arduous"' 
passage if taken historically,''? Origen treats it as a drama of the soul. 
Ai is chaos.'? When soul dwells in this place, it is ripe to the bursting 
point with demonic hosts, which Origen calls **inhabitants of chaos and 
masters of the abyss."'''* The soul agape with such abysmal impulses 
burns with an eternal fire—a fire sent by Christ as a *'remedy for 
deliverance.''''5* The fire of Wisdom moves us through our demonic 
selves.''* Like the Israelites killing their enemies of Ai, each of us has to 
"kill" the demons. But, as Origen says, this has nothing to do with 
being blood-thirsty, and besides, killing the demons *'*does not deprive 
them of their existence.'''" Rather, *'killing" involves *'guarding the 
heart" so that no cogitationes malae proceed out of it. The soul is not 
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only guest, but host: it must contain its phantasies, not letting ''a single 
fugitive escape.''''* The soul which contains its phantasmal fugitives 
knows that self-awareness comes only through experiencing the burning 
fire that that containment entails. We have *'serpents in the soul"; yet 
those beasts are the turning points for the transformation of the '**outer 
man"' into the *'inner man." '? 


God's Bestial Play 


Clement of Alexandria said that Adam *'uttered prophecies'! when he 
named the animals.'?* Origen, working out of the traditional link be- 
tween prophecy and the Holy Spirit, seems to be following in Clement's 
line when he suggests that the **breath of God" which made man *'a 
living soul" may have been the Spirit of God, *'in view of the fact that 
Adam is found to have uttered prophecies.'''?' If Origen means, like 
Clement, the prophecies regarding the bestial names, he has linked the 
animal imagination with the Spirit in man. We are spirited by the beasts, 
whose passionate nature goads the soul to explore its depths. 

As we have seen, Origen knows that the passions are divine blessings, 
bestial food given to man by the grace of God.'?? But he also knows that 
these divine beasts have a monstrous side. We have a tendency to make 
the animal more divine than the human, turning our irrational thoughts 
into concrete actions, making the trope literal.'? We forget to think. 
We lose the scent of the Spirit's breath in the beast's panting. The 
kingdom of the Spirit within is the hunting ground of beasts, but we 
need not fall prey to its chimeras. As Jesus says in the Gospel of 
Thomas: 


Blessed is the lion that the man will devour, and the lion will become man. And 
loathsome is the man that the lion will devour, and the lion will become man. 


In our context, **devouring the lion"' is that journey through the night 
of the senses which constitutes an aesthetic self-understanding. 
Integral to an aesthetic perspective on the self is an aesthetic 
understanding of scripture. For the words of scripture's **magicians"' 
(Moses, Jesus, the prophets) play the role of serpent-charmer to the 
serpents in the soul.'?* Even when these words seem obscure—or merely 
literal—to the outer man (the ego or personal self), they speak power- 
fully to soul's interior figures, feeding the angelic and starving the 
demonic with their incantatory food.'?* As Crouzel has remarked in this 
regard, Origen is speaking of an *'evangelization of our being"! which 
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**must not be limited to univocal (c/aire) consciousness but extends itself 
also to those unconscious psychic depths, the mark of our animality, 
which contemporary psychology is discovering more and more." '? 
Scripture, it would seem, speaks directly to the angel in the beast. 

When scripture speaks in this way, there is a metamorphosis in the 
soul. One of Origen's most striking figures for this metamorphic pro- 
cess, which consists in the transformative turning from /tomo-animal to 
homo-homo, is the metaphor of the mask. As Origen points out fre- 
quently, the soul of every man was created **according to the image."' 
But it was Adam's mistake, which we replicate, to **clothe"' the heaven- 
ly image with the terrestrial image—literally, with the image of clay (4er 
eikona tou choikou).?* Our mistake, it would seem, lies in making the 
inner, luminous self into an opaque (clay-like) exterior. Mistaking the 
earthly for the heavenly, we turn the angel into a beast. Thus Origen 
remarks that in place of Christic images, **we wear the mask (persona) 
of the lion, the dragon, the fox ... and the pig.'' ?* The animals are 
masks! They are the personifications of our earthy selves and, as scrip- 
tural images, they make visible the unconscious depths of the soul. It is 
because these images can be masks that they function as points of 
metamorphosis. 

One of Origen's most urgent and eloquent pleas for psychic transfor- 
mation comes precisely in the context of a lengthy excursus on the soul's 
bestial **shapes'' (morphoi). It is just when we are thoroughly moulded 
by the beast that the resolve to be transformed is awakened.'?? He goes 
on to suggest that ''if we are willing to understand that in us there is the 
power to be transformed from being serpents, swine, and dogs, let us 
learn from the apostle that the transformation depends on us. For he 
says this: *We all, when with unveiled face we reflect the glory of the 
Lord, are transformed into the same image.'"' ?' We must not only 
wear the animal mask, but see through it as well, thereby unveiling the 
inner reflective self. 

As one modern scholar has remarked, *'the mask conceals, the mask 
terrifies, but most of all, it creates a relation between him who wears it 
and the being it is made to represent." '?? Further, the mask is *'an 
instrument of unifying transformation" because it brings about the 
revelation of something hidden.'?? These comments have a direct bear- 
ing on our interest in exploring Origen's aesthetic as a ''poetics"" of 
nature. For Origen, the transformative turn comes when the bestial im- 
age can be seen as a mask, that is, as a metaphor, a poetic figure whose 
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allusive indirection both conceals and reveals. He suggests that when an 
image functions in this way, it creates a relation between the sensuous 
world (ta aistheta) and the Christic power (ta noeta) hidden within that 
world.'?* As he says, **everything awaits discovery"' for the one whose 
knowing is aesthetic.'* This is because *'all of the aistheta"' are **white 
fields, ready for harvest"; and, although his examples of *''sensible 
realities" here are the savage beasts of Genesis, in fact these bestial 
images figure the terrifyingly **masked"' quality of all images.'?* 

The '*harvest'' which aesthetic thinking brings is a godlike vision 
which sees the beauty in all things, a beauty which Origen names 
logos." For, as he insists, it is the word which transforms from wild 
beast to man; it is the word which *'*touches the soul" and empowers the 
metamorphosis.'* We have already remarked that, for Origen, the 
world has passed into the scriptural word. But that word is itself inform- 
ed by a Word, the Christ, whose iconoclastic force breaks through the 
**jiron bars" of all our literalisms and releases a **healing power." '?? 
That healing power is the discovery of Christic perspectives in the soul, 
and this discovery is intimately tied to aesthetic interpretations of scrip- 
ture's image-masks. In Origen's words, *'the one who possesses 
aesthetic understanding (ton aistheton logos) is governed by the Christic 
word.'' 4? 

In Origen's aesthetic vision, the sensuous world of scripture's images 
serves as an agent provocateur whose words provide striking per- 
sonifications of the mysterious depths of human character. Most pro- 
vocative of all are the beasts, since they carry starkly that **dark 
speech" by which the Christic word wounds the soul with its loving 
revelations. As Origen himself remarks, Christ rides on the beast! The 
Word is carried even by our bestial selves, and its Christic power is 
released when we interpret that word aesthetically, thus cutting the 
animal loose from merely personal attachments.'*' The point seems to 
be that the Christic treasures of the word are revealed when the beasts 
are seen as personifications, perspectives with which the inner man must 
wrestle. 

Only when one journeys through the night of the senses aesthetically 
will one understand the angelic aspect of God's bestial play, his scrip- 
tural poetry of sensuous images. As we saw earlier, the beasts provide 
one way of imagining how God fills the soul. Perhaps the idea that God 
is present in the soul as a bestial play explains Origen's apparent fascina- 
tion with two Biblical verses, Job 40:19 (LXX) and Ps. 103:24-26, both 
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of which state that Leviathan, the greatest beast of them all, had a 
premier role in God's creative plan.'? These passages say that 
Leviathan was formed by God as a plaything for himself and the 
angels.'^ God also made this beast for the laughter or mockery of the 
angels.'^ Even the monstrous Leviathan is God's plaything in the 
world. Further, this beast carries angelic laughter. All this is a mystery, 
as Origen says.'^* Perhaps the key to understanding the secret of God's 
bestial play in the worlds of soul and text is aisthesis. When the phan- 
tasies of soul and the images of text can be seen as metaphors, the angels 
laugh at these beasts, and we are released into a kind of understanding 
which takes all the aistheta as perspectives, occasions for discovering the 
divine /ogos which fills the self and the word. The **poetry"' of Origen's 
view of the sensuous world is based in the aesthetic play of God's word, 
which, while it does not shrink from the pathos of the beast, yet hears 
the angelic laughter as well. 


NOTES 
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Origene (Paris 1956) 197-206. The connection betweeri pathos and the beasts is explored in 
the main body of this essay. 

* The phrase is Emerson's, in **The Poet,"' Essays: Second Series, in The Complete 
Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston 1903), Ili: 20. 

$ [bid., 20-21. 

' [bid., 21 (italics mine). On the passage of the world into the soul of man in Origen, see 
Comm. in Cant. 3.12 (GCS 8, 208-10; Lawson, 218-21). See also the discussion by Henri 
Crouzel, Origéne et la 'Connaissance Mystique' (Bruges 1961) 50-54. 

5 E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anciety (New York 1965) 10-17, 32-33. 
* Origen De prin. 2.1.3 (Crouzel and Simonetti, I: 238): **The universe is as it were an 
immense, monstrous animal, held together by the power and reason of God as by one 
soul."' 

'? Charles Singer, History of Biology, rev. ed. (Oxford, 1950) 62, quoted by D. S. 
Wallace-Hadrill, The Greek Patristic View of Nature (Manchester 1968) 3. 

! - Origen Comm. in Cant. 3.12 (GCS 8, 211; Lawson, 222). 
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7 Seeibid., 3.13 (GCS 8, 219-20; Lawson, 233-34) and 3.14 (GCS 8, 223; Lawson, 239), 
where Origen speaks about the bodily senses as **windows"' through which the Word of 
God enters, and compares scripture to those senses. 

À!" D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, 7he Greek Patristic View of Nature, vii. 

'^ For an excellent summary of the voluminous scholarship on phüsis, see Robert M. 
Grant, Miracle and Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and Early Christian Thought (Amster- 
dam 1952) 1-18. 

'5 Marcus Aurelius Med. 3.1-2; for passages which give his sense of the '*whirl'' of 
Nature, see Med. 4.36; 6.15; 7.23; 7.25, etc. 

'* [bid., 3.2; 4.23; 2.3. 

" See Grant, Miracle and Natural Law, p. 10, and Michael J. Curley, trans., 
Physiologus (Austin 1979) xii-xiii. 

'" Plutarch De Isis et Osiris 382B-C. For a brief discussion of Plutarch's thoughts on the 
mythic aspects of nature, see Jean Pépin, Mythe et Allégorie: Les origins grecques et les 
contestations judéo-chrétiennes, 2nd. ed. (Paris 1976) 184f. 

'* Clement of Alexandria Strom. 4.1.3. 

? The phrase is Curley's, PAysiologus, xiv. 

^" See Grant, Miracle and Natural Law, 16, 198-208. 

? See Contra Cels. 5.23 (Chadwick, 282), where Origen agrees to speak about ''nature"' 
only '*if we are forced to use this terminology'' (italics mine). 

7 Origen uses this phrase in Comm. in Cant. 3.12 (GCS 8, 210; Lawson 220). This entire 
section of the Commentary is devoted to a discussion of things manifest and hidden. For a 
useful discussion, and voluminous citations, concerning Origen's thoughts on phüsis, see 
Crouzel, Origéne et la 'Connaissance Mystique', 50-54. 

^ Origen Comm. in Cant., prologue, 3 (GCS 8, 75-79; Lawson, 39-46). 

?5 [bid. 

? |t is difficult to render the sense of the name of the third branch of learning in English. 
Origen's word here is **enoptics,"" but elsewhere he calls this branch simply *'theology'' 
(Comm. in Gen. 3) or **mystical inspection'' (Comm. in Lam., frg. 14). In the notes to his 
translation, Lawson remarks that **enoptic"" is commonly called in English either **con- 
templative"' or *'theoretic." '*'Neither of these terms is wholly satisfactory; for 'con- 
templative' suggests looking at God, as far as may be without intervening images, and 
*theoretic has lost its original idea of *beholding," and carries an almost wholly intellec- 
tual meaning. But what Origen here calls the enoptic science is concerned with the unseen 
realities behind the seen.'' Lawson goes on to translate **enoptic"' as *'inspective,"" pp. 
318-19. Crouzel also uses both *'enoptic" and ''inspective," in Origene et la 'Con- 
naissance Mystique', 52, n. 2 and 62-63, while in Origene (Paris 1948) 298, Jean Daniélou 
uses ''*unitive."" Both of the French translators place the enoptic branch in the context of 
spiritual love and mysticism. It is important to note that both Crouzel (ibid., p. 231) and 
Daniélou (ibid.) have shown how closely physics and enoptics are tied together in Origen's 
discussion of them, especially in the Comm. in Cant. Daniélou remarks about phüsis 
(which he translates as the **illuminative'' branch); **Elle consiste à se former un jugement 
vrai sur les choses, c'est-à-dire à comprendre le néant des choses temporelles et que seul le 
monde spirituel est réel. Il s'agit donc ici de se déprendre de l'illusion du monde et de s'at- 
tacher aux réalities véritables. Une fois cette conviction établie dans l'àme, elle peut entrer 
dans les voies de la contemplation des choses divines."' 

"U Origen Comm. in Cant., prologue, 3 (GCS 8, 75; Lawson, 40). 
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?! Daniélou, Origene, 297. 

? Origen Comm. in Cant., prologue, 3 (GCS 8, 75; Lawson, 40). 

* [bid. (GCS 8, 76-77; Lawson, 42-43). 

? bid. (GCS 8, 77-78; Lawson, 43-44). 

? J[bid. (GCS 8, 77; Lawson, 43). 

? [bid. (GCS 8, 77; Lawson, 42). In this passage, Origen says that parables, riddles, and 
so on are the *''different modes of expression and sundry forms of speech in the divine 
words whereby the order of living has been transmitted by the prophets to the human 
race." 

"  [bid. (GCS 8, 75, 78; Lawson, 40, 44). 

7| [bid., 3.12 (GCS 8, 208; Lawson, 219). 

'**  Crouzel, Origene et la *'Connaissance Mytique', 506-7. 

À?" Origen Comm. in Cant., prologue, 2 (GCS 8, 67; Lawson, 29). 

"  Crouzel, Origéne et la *Connaissance Mystique", 230. 

*? See ibid., 231, for discussion and references. 

* Origen Dialogue with Heraclides 13, in Entretien d'Origéne avec Héraclide, trans. and 
ed. by Jean Scherer, Sources chrétiennes 67 (Paris 1960) 85ff. Cf. Origen Comm. in Ioh. 
13.42, in Origéne: Commentaire sur S. Jean, 3 vols., trans. and ed. by Cécile Blanc, 
Sources chrétiennes 120, 157, 222 (Paris 1966-1975) 3: 179-885. 

"  Daniélou, Origene, 296. 

* Forthe phrase ''senses of the heart,"' see Origen Dialogue with Heraclides 21 (Scherer, 
96). A bit later in the same passage, Origen says: ''The inner man has a heart. But when a 
man has neglected to cultivate his ability to understand (/iexeos noetikes), and because of 
idleness the principle of thinking (dianoetikon) has atrophied, he has lost his heart"' (ibid., 
22; Scherer, 98). Origen often links heart and mind; see, for example, De prin. 1.1.9 
(Crouzel and Simonetti, 1: 108-110). See also Crouzel and Simonetti, 4:63 (n. 29), for 
Origen's use of kardia, nous, and hegemonikon as synonyms. 

*' Origen De prin. 4.3.6 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:366). 

* [n Comm. in Ioh. 13.42 (Blanc, 3:181), Origen remarks that for those who see in the 
way described here, all of the aistAheta are **white fields, ready for harvest."' 

*5 Origen Hom. in Cant. 1.4, in Origene: Homélies sur le Cantique des Cantiques, trans. 
and ed. by Dom Olivier Rousseau, Sources chrétiennes 37 (Paris 1966), p. 81. 

** For Origen's theory of scriptural interpretation, see De prin. 4, especially sections 
2 and 3. 

" Onthe term rmüsterion in Origen, see Crouzel, Origene et la 'Connaissance Mystique', 
passim. Note that rmüsterion comes ultimately from the verb o0, which means *'to 
close" or **to be shut'' as in *'closed eyes"! and *'closed flowers."' Cf. Liddell, Scott, and 
Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. müo. 

*5* Prov. 30:24-28 (RSV). This statement comes from Contra Cels. 4.87 (Chadwick, 253). 
For ''enigma"' as a technical term in Origen's writings, see Crouzel, Origéne et la *'Con- 
naissance Mystique", 228-29. 

** [Origen Contra Cels. 4.87 (Chadwick, 253). 

9? ][bid. 

5! QOrigem. Hom. in Lev. 16.6 (GCS 6, 502). 

?? For this wonderful litany of animal sounds, as well as some pertinent remarks on the 
beasts in Paradise as **odd emanations of our as yet undivided selves," see Howard 
Nemerov, **On Metaphor,'' in his Reflexions on Poetry & Poetics (New Brunswick 1972) 
36. 
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33 See p. 9 above. 

5 * Acts of John 56, in Edgar Hennecke, New Testament Apocrypha, 2 vols., ed. by 
Wilhelm Schneemelcher and trans. by R. McL. Wilson (Philadelphia 1965), 2:242. 

35 For Origen's comments on *'all the parts of the visible body in the inner man,"' see 
Dialogue with Heraclides 16-25 (Scherer, 89-103). 

3€" Origen Hom. in Lev. 5.2 (PG 12, 449-50). In this passage, Origen is interpreting the 
sin and guilt offerings of Lev. 6 and 7. He uses the animals in question as emblems for a 
world filled with God, and goes on to discuss them as spiritual sacrifices. 

? Origen quotes Jer. 23:24 and 2 Cor. 6:16-18. 

33 Origen quotes Ps. 32:6; Sap. 1:7; Mt. 28:20; and Joel 2:28. 

5 Origen Hom. in Lev. S.2 (PG 12, 450). 

$^ Thisis one way in which Origen imagines what Daniélou has called **cette psychologie 
spirituelle de l'action des divers esprits'' (Origéne, 239). See infra, pp. 15-22. 

$' See Comm. in Cant. 3.12 (GCS 8, 212ff; Lawson, 223ff), where Origen brings 
together numerous Biblical passages in order to elucidate the *'spiritual'" nature of the 
hart referred to in Song of Songs 2:9. 

$?? QOrigen Comm. in Cant. 3.13 (GCS 8, 216; Lawson, 229-30). Origen also refers to the 
hunting dog **whose work comes close to reason" in De prin. 3.1.3 (Crouzel and Simonet- 
ti, 3:22-24). As Crouzel and Simonetti point out, this is a typical Stoic example of the 
diverse manifestations of a single pneuma in the world (4:19, n. 14). 

$*  Liddell, Scott, and Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. aisthesis, which, as a hunting 
term, means ''scent." 

$^ Origen Hom. in Gen. 1.16, in Origene: Homélies sur la Genése, trans. and ed. by 
Louis Doutreleau, Sources chrétiennes 7 (Paris 1976) 69. 

55  ]bid., 1.11 (Doutreleau, 53). 

$5  |bid., 1.13 (Doutreleau, 57). 

$' Crouzel, 7héologie de l'Image, 197 (emphasis mine). 

$$ QOrigem Hom. in Gen. 1.10 (Doutreleau, 48). 

$$ ]bid., 1.8-10 (Doutreleau, 44-50). 

" jbid., 1.8 (Doutreleau, 44-46); 1.9 (48). 

" ]j]bid., 1.10 (Doutreleau, 48). It should be noted that when Origen says that these 
animals **play host to" good and evil, the verb used is accipio. When that verb is 
translated by the French *'représenter,"" as in Doutreleau's edition, Origen's metaphoric 
argument is moved to an argument by analogy. This is misleading, since Origen is arguing 
in this section that the beasts are in the soul, and do not merely *'*represent'' various vir- 
tues and vices. 

" Origen Hom. in Gen. 1.10 (Doutreleau, 48-50). The scriptural quotation is in 2 Tim. 
2:5. 

? ]bid. (Doutreleau, p. 50). See Daniélou, Origene, 239, for further passages in Origen's 
works where the place of demons in salvific contexts is discussed. 

" Peter Brown, 7he Making of Late Antiquity (Cambridge 1978) 68. 

"5^ |bid., p. 70. Brown's quotation is from Hom. in Num. 20.3. See the many references, 
and discussions, in Daniélou, Origéne, 235ff., and Crouzel and Simonetti, Origéne, 
4:64-65 (n. 34), where the classical origin of such thinking is emphasized. 

'S Origen De prin. 3.3.4 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:192). 

" ][bid. 

"  [bid., 3.3.6 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:198). 
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?  J. Hillis Miller, The Critic as Host, in Deconstruction and Criticism, by Harold Bloom 
et al. (New York 1979) 220-21. Hillis Miller is not, of course, commenting on Origen's use 
of hospitium. However, when he discusses the critic's relation to a text in terms of the 
host/guest paradox, and remarks that his argument is *'for the value of recognizing the 
equivocal richness of apparently obvious or univocal language'' (223), he is giving a 
**modern"' rendition of Origen's thoughts on the relation between the soul and its bestial 
phantasies, as well as the relation between scriptural images and their hidden splendors. 
** Origen De prin. 3.2.4 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:170). See Daniélou, Origene, 236-37, 
for further references. 

$3! Origen De prin. 3.2.4. (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:170). 

?? [bid., 3.1.4-5 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:26-32). Here Origen says flatly that to blame 
external things for what happens to us is to '*'declare that we are like stocks and stones," 
simply dragged about helter-skelter. His example to the contrary is the situation of a man 
confronted by an alluring woman: if he succumbs to her charms, she is not to blame, for 
he was seeing with the eyes of pleasure anyway, and had simply found occasion to act on 
what was coloring his world. 

3! Origen De prin. 3.2.1 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:516). See also 3.2.2; 3.2.4; 3.2.5; 
1:5.2; 

$* See ibid., 3.2.2 and 3.2.4 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:162, 172). [n the latter passage, 
Origen quotes Eph. 4:27 and says: ''When he says, 'Give not place to the devil,! he shows 
that by a certain kind of action or a certain kind of inaction a place in the mind is given to 
the devil ..." The case of Jacob is particularly interesting since, as Origen suggests in De 
prin. 3.2.5 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:176-78), Jacob provided the battleground for the 
struggle of two angels, one good and one bad. 

55 See De prin. 3.2.2 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:158-62). 

56 [bid., 3.1.2 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:18-20). 

' Laiddell, Scott, and Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. horme. 

355 Origen De prin. 3.1.3 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:22). See also De orat. 6.1, in Library 
of Christian Classics, vol. 2: Alexandrian Christianity, trans. and ed. by J. E. L. Oulton 
and Henry Chadwick (Philadelphia 1954) 250-51, and the editors! comments on the 
**movements within and through'' on pp. 336-37. For the Stoic provenance of Origen's 
comments on free will, see Crouzel and Simonetti, Origene, 4:16-28. 

9? For *'seeds of wisdom,"' see Origen, De prin. 1.3.6 and 4.4.9 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 
1:154; 3:426). 

?^ Origen De prin. 3.1.4 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:26). 

?' ]bid., 3.1.4 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:28). In Origéne, p. 238, Daniélou quotes 
Origen's Horn. in Jos. 15.5: **God permits the contrary spirits to fight against us so that 
we might conquer them." 

? Origen De prin. 3.1.4 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:28). 

? J[bid., 4.3.11 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:384). For a discussion of this issue, see Patricia 
Cox, 'In My Father's House Are Many Dwelling Places": ktisma in Origen's De principiis, 
Anglican Theological Review LX1l (October, 1980): 335. 

? Origen De prin. 3.4.4 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:210): **It is in no way surprising that 
if two images (verisimilitudines) occur to a man in turn and suggest contrary modes of ac- 
tüon, they should drag the mind in different directions (in diversas partes animum 
rapiunt)". 

?5 Lewis and Short, A Zatin Dictionary, s.v. rapio. 
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?56. When the term ''psychological'' is used in this essay, it refers to issues pertaining to 
the soul, and does not have reference to any modern academic system. 

" Origen De prin. 4.3.5 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 3:362-64). 

*? Origen Jom. in Jer. 10.8, in Origene: Homélies sur Jérémie, 2 vols., ed. by Pierre 
Nautin, Sources chrétiennes 232, 238 (Paris 1976-77) 414. 

?  [bid. 

9^ Origen Hom. in Gen. 2.3. (Doutreleau, 90-92). 

'" Q[bid., 2.6 (Doutreleau, 112) for the attributes of the animals; 2.5 (104) for the heaven- 
ly, earthly, and demonic stages of the ark. See De orat. 26.5 (Oulton and Chadwick, 294), 
where Origen makes a similar interpretative move, by seeing *'*earth"' and ''*heaven"' as 
psychic dispositions. 

'? Origen Hom. in Jer. 10.8 (Nautin, 414). 

'? Origen Hom. in Gen. 2.1 (Doutreleau, 80-82). 

'^ [bid., 2.3 (Doutreleau, 90-92). 

5 [bid,, 2.5 (Doutreleau, 106). This is also a vision of the church. 

'!* Origen Hom. in Ezek. 3.8 (GCS 8, 355-57). Cf. also Origen's Hom. in Num. 24.2 
(GCS 7, 228). 

!" Origen Hom. in Gen. 2.6 (Doutreleau, 112). Cf. E. R. Dodds, 7/he Greeks and the Ir- 
rational (Berkeley 1966) 213-14, for remarks on the irrational beast and the controlling 
daimon as two aspects of one natural force which belong together. 

9 See Origen's discussions of demons and animals in Contra Celsum 4.93 (Chadwick, 
258) and Comm. in Cant. 3 (4).15 (GCS 8, 235-41; Lawlor, 255-60). See also the discus- 
sion by Crouzel, Théologie de l'Image, 198-99. 

!? Origen Contra Cels. 4.83-85 (Chadwick, 249-51) and De prin. 1.8.4 (Crouzel and 
Simonetti, 2:119-23). 

!^ QOn animals as pathemata, see Origen Hom. in Luc. 8.3, in Origéne: Homélies sur S. 
Luc, trans. and ed. by Henri Crouzel, Francois Fournier, and Pierre Périchon, Sources 
chrétiennes 87 (Paris 1962) 166-68. See also the discussion and references in Crouzel, 
Théologie de l'Image, 209. Note that, in Koetschau's fragment 17a, included in his edition 
of the De principiis as part of 1.8.4 and taken from Gregory of Nyssa De Hom. Opificio 
28, Origen is quoted as saying that ''passion in a human soul is a likening to the 
irrational." See G. W. Butterworth, Origen: On First Principles (New York 1966) 73. 
'" Brown, Making of Late Antiquity, 90. 

'? QOrigen Hom. in Jesu Nave 8.2, in Origene: Homélies sur Josué, ed. and trans. by 
Annie Jaubert, Sources chrétiennes 71 (Paris 1960) 220. See also 8.5 (p. 230). 

'5 [bid., 8.2 (Jaubert, 220). 

5 [bid., 8.7 (Jaubert, 234). 

"5 [bid., 8.5 (Jaubert, 230). 

5 Cro this point see also Origen De prin. 2.10.4 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 1:384): **When 
the soul has gathered within itself a multitude of evil deeds and an abundance of sins, at 
the proper time the whole mass of evil boils up into punishment, and is kindled into 
penalties; at this time also the mind or conscience, bringing to memory through divine 
power all the things whose signs and forms it had impressed upon itself at the moment of 
sinning, will see exposed before its eyes a kind of history of its evil deeds. ... Then the con- 
science is harassed and pricked by its own stings, and becomes an accuser and witness 
against itself."' 

'" Origen Hom. in Jesu Nave 8.7 (Jaubert, 234). 
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!"5 [bid., (Jaubert, 236). 

!"? On serpents in the soul, see Origen om. in Luc. 8.3 (Crouzel et al., 166-68) and 
Dialogue with Heraclides 14 (Scherer, 85). 

??* (Clement of Alexandria Strom. 1.135.3. 

?' Origen De prin. 1.3.6 (Crouzel and Simonetti, 1:156). Note that in 1.3.5 (p. 154), 
Origen remarks that the spirit dwells only in those who are *'turning."' 

? See Origen Philocalia 27.9, in Origene: Philocalie 21-27, Sur le Libre Arbitre, trans. 
and ed. by Eric Junod, Sources chrétiennes 226 (Paris 1976) 298-300, for a particularly 
strong statement of Origen's doctrine of ''divine therapy." 

'! Origen Contra Cels. 4.92-93 (Chadwick, 257-58). One of Origen's major complaints 
against Celsus here is his divinizing of the animal. 

"Gospel of Thomas, logion 7, in The Nag Hammadi Library, ed. by James M. Robinson 
(New York 1977), p. 118. 

75 SeeOrigen Hom. in Jesu Nave 20.2 (Jaubert, 412-16), for Origen's remarks on the ef- 
ficacy of obscurity, and Crouzel, 7/éologie de l'Image, 206, for discussion of scripture as 
serpent-charmer. 

7* Origen Hom. in Jesu Nave 20.2 (Jaubert, 412) as well as the quotation from 
Philocalia 12 (Jaubert, 415), and Jaubert's n. 2, p. 410. 

'!" QCrouzel, Théologie de l'Image, 206. 

7* Origen Horm. in Jer. 2.1 (Nautin, 238-40); Hom. in Luc. 39.5 (Crouzel et al., 454-46). 
7? Origen Hom. in Luc. 8.3 (Crouzel et al., 166-68). 

^ Origen Dialogue with Heraclides 13-14 (Scherer, 84). 

!! J[bid., 14 (Scherer, 84). 

?* Karl Kerenyi, '*Man and Mask," in Spiritual Disciplines: Papers from the Eranos 
Yearbooks, Bollingen series 30.4 (New York 1960) 153. 

3 ][bid., 153, 155. 

3: QOrigen Comm. in Ioh. 13.42 (Blanc, 180-84). 

35. [bid. (Blanc, 184). 

)*  [bid. (Bland, 180-82). 

!" ][bid. 

7?* Origen Dialogue with Heraclides 13 (Scherer, 84). 

35' Origen Hom. in Jer. 2.2 (Nautin, 242). 

'?! QOrigen Comm. in Ioh. 1.28 (Blanc, 158). 

'' Origen Hom. in Luc. 37.1-4 (Crouzel et al., 436-40). In this section, Origen is ex- 
plaining Lk. 19:29-40, in which Jesus directs his disciples to untie an ass. 

'? SeeOrigen Contra Cels. 6.25 (Chadwick, 340); Comm. in Ioh. 1.17 (Blanc, 110); and 
De orat. 26.5 (Oulton and Chadwick, 360). 

'$ KW Origen Contra Cels. 6.25 (Chadwick, 340): Leviathan as God's plaything; De orat. 
26.5 (Oulton and Chadwick, 360): Leviathan as the plaything of the angels. 

^' Origen Comm. in Ioh. 1.17 (Blanc, 110). 

'55 Origen Contra Cels. 6.25 (Chadwick, 340). 
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Im neu gefundenen und kürzlich edierten Teil der Augustinus- 
Korrespondenz' finden sich in einem der Briefe des sonst unbekannten 
Consentius an Augustinus einige Bemerkungen zu Origenes, die als In- 
formation über das altkirchliche Origenes-Bild und sogar über die Bio- 
graphie des Alexandriners interessant sind (ep. 12, 11.12). 

Consentius zeigt in diesem Schreiben recht offen seine Geringschát- 
zung der Theologie als des wissenschaftlichen Bemühens um die christli- 
che Lehre und erklárt, andere Ideale als dieses zu haben (vgl. 3, 1 2 Div- 
jak p. 71, 22f; 4, 12 Divjak p. 72, 10-12; 10, 1 2 Divjak p. 75, 26f; 11, 
] 2 Divjak p. 76, 8f). Er macht Forschungsdrang und Wifbegier prinzi- 
piell suspekt (10, 2 — Divjak p. 76, 5-7; 11, 1 2 Divjak p. 76, 8-11). Und 
sein wenig freundschaftliches Verháltnis zum Adressaten Augustinus, 
der sich mit diesen Bemerkungen offenbar angesprochen fühlen soll, ist 
durch ironische und süffisante Passagen des Briefes sicherlich weiter be- 
lastet worden. — Wer so wie Consentius über scrutatio, inquisitio oder 
curiositas denkt und damit warnend jemanden aktuell treffen will, fand 
altkirchlich ein dankbares Exempel für die Gefáhrlichkeit des theologi- 
schen Forschungsdranges und für die Folgen daraus in Origenes. Beson- 
ders ausführlich hat sich Vinzenz von Lerin bedient (com. 17). Der 
Consentius-Brief ist jetzt ein weiteres Beispiel für derartige Origenes- 
Reminiszenzen in der altchristlichen Literatur (z.B. Hieron., OsCo 2, 
10 - PL 25, 902B; Aug., Civ. Dei XXI, 17). 

Die Begabung und Arbeitsleistung des Origenes sind zunáchst aus- 
drücklich herausgestellt: quid enim aliud omnium tractatorum maximus 
Origenes virtute indefessi laboris obtinuit (11, 2- Divjak p. 76, 12f). 
Dies erinnert an die Laudatio des Vinzenz (s.o.), aber beidemale ist da- 
mit nur die scharfe Warnung vor der Versuchbarkeit fáhiger Geister ein- 
geleitet: Origenes schof) notwendig übers Ziel hinaus. Nach Consentius 
verlieü er im Zuge seiner ausgedehnten Forschungen (/onga scrutatio) 
das Heil des Logos (salus verbi); der Grund ist curiositas illicita bzw. 
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vana, sein Verhalten ist zu tadeln (vitium). Dies ist das übliche Bild 
(ep. 12, 11, 1-4). 

Consentius, nirgends kleinlich in seiner Beurteilung anderer, wagt 
anschliefend allerdings eine Behauptung, die in der bekannten altchrist- 
lichen Literatur meines Wissens ohne Parallele ist. Er behauptet, dafj 
Origenes infolge seiner Forschertátigkeit und Gelehrsamkeit im Greisen- 
alter die Bereitschaft zum Martyrium verweigert habe, in der er als noch 
ungebildetes Kind sehnsüchtig gelebt hatte; weil er einfach zu weit ge- 
gangen war, ist er in die Grube der Falschlehre gestürzt (vgl. Koh 10, 8) 
und so um die martyrii gloria bzw. das praemium passionis gekommen 
(ep. 12, 11, 3-4). Daf der berühmte Kirchenmann nicht als Mártyrer ge- 
storben war, wurde in diesem Fall also nicht durch eine entsprechende 
Legende kompensiert, sondern mit der doktrináren Bedenklichkeit des 
Origenes erklárt: Die Háresie korrumpiert den Bekennermut ihrer Ver- 
treter und hat keine Mártyrer. Dieser Zusammenhang muf) nicht von 
Consentius hergestellt worden, sondern kann álter sein. 

Aus álterer Überlieferung bzw. Erinnerung stammt auf jeden Fall das 
letzte und unter historischen Rücksichten interessanteste Detail aus den 
Ansichten des Consentius. Wo er nàmlich vor der Illusion warnen will, 
jemand anderer besorge das Gescháft der doctrinae studia durch /abo- 
riosa scrutatio ja móglicherweise besser als Origenes und kónne dessen 
unseliges Ende dabei vermeiden (ep. 12, 14, 4), um dann gegen diese 
Eventualitát zu sagen, daf) es unter allen bedeutenden katholischen frac- 
tatores (sc. doctrinae) nicht einen einzigen gebe, an dem nichts zu bean- 
standen sei, dort liefert die Biographie bzw. die Nachgeschichte des Ori- 
genes ihm ein wichtiges Argument, keine Ausnahme in Kauf nehmen zu 
müssen, auch nicht (und darum geht es ihm) die Ausnahme Augustinus. 
Ein zunáchst gemachtes Zugestándnis des Consentius lautet, daf) man 
im Augenblick tatsáchlich keinen Anlaf sieht, die Schriften Augustins 
zu beanstanden; seine Einschránkung dieser Konzession ist aber wichti- 
ger: »allerdings wissen wir nicht, wie über seine Bücher die Nachwelt 
urteilen wird«; und dann schreibt er so weiter: »denn nicht alle Urheber 
von háretischer Verkehrtheit, und namentlich Origenes nicht, hat man 
zu Lebzeiten belangt; aber nach 200 Jahren oder mehr ist er unbestreit- 
bar verurteilt worden« (ep. 12, 12, 1f 2 Divjak p. 77, 5-9), womit also 
auch Augustin noch rechnen muf). Vom historischen Interesse an Orige- 
nes her ist wichtig, daf) Consentius offensichtlich eine biographische 
Überlieferung zu Origenes kennt, wonach der Alexandriner zu Lebzei- 
ten in doktrinárer Hinsicht nicht beanstandet wurde, sondern erst be- 
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tráchtliche Zeit spáter als auctor haereticae perversitatis erkannt und ab- 
geurteilt worden ist. Daf) die neuere Origenesforschung es bis heute na- 
hezu geschlossen anders wissen will, ist bekannt. Nach ihrer Meinung 
gab es Konflikte des Origenes mit Bischof Demetrius um seine Theolo- 
gie, Vertreibung des Origenes aus Alexandrien und seine Verurteilung 
durch Synoden aus dogmatischen Gründen. Die Gelàufigkeit solcher 
Behauptungen láft nicht erkennen, wie schwierig ihre Beweislage ist und 
daf im Gegenteil viel mehr dafür spricht, daf) es zu Lebzeiten des Orige- 
nes nicht zu einer wirklich gravierenden Kontroverse um doktrináre Dif- 
ferenzen gekommen ist. Anders steht es mit disziplináren Einwánden 
und Mabnahmen gegen ihn.? Es hat gegen Origenes keine Lehrbeanstan- 
dungen über das Mah) üblicher Differenzen und Querelen hinaus gege- 
ben; was hinter den belegbaren Einwendungen oder Attacken gegen ihn 
erkennbar wird, ist eher episodisch und, verglichen mit den Origenis- 
musstreitigkeiten posthum, harmlos und hat das historische Gedáchtnis 
der betroffenen Generation nicht sonderlich beeindruckt. 

Die Notiz des Consentius: neque ... praecipue Origenem viventem 
quispiam reprehendit quem post ducentos vel amplius annos condemna- 
tum esse non dubium est mul) in dieser Debatte ab jetzt ihre Rolle spie- 
len. Es gibt Anfang des 5. Jahrhunderts in der Westkirche die Erinne- 
rung daran, daf) Origenes erst posthum dogmatisch gravierend ins Zwie- 
licht geriet. Diese Notiz, so wird man sagen müssen, paf)te nicht ins alt- 
kirchliche Klischee des Ketzers, wonach dieser sich zwar tarnen und zeit- 
weilig unerkannt bleiben kann, dann aber rechtzeitig entlarvt wird. Sie 
kann nicht gut »erfunden« sein, weil ihr Inhalt keinerlei legendarischem 
oder polemischem Bedürfnis entgegenkommt. Daf) sie ihre Entstehung 
der raffinierten Anwendung verdankt, in der sie bei Consentius auf Ko- 
sten Augustins zur vorlàufigen Verdáchtigung potentieller Háretiker 
dient, ist kaum anzunehmen. Um den historischen Wert dieser Reminis- 
zenz des Consentius steht es also vermutlich nicht schlecht. Mit ihrer 
Hilfe kann die Origenes-Biographie in einem nicht unwichtigen Punkt 
verlàáfllicher geschrieben und gegen den dominierenden Trend aussichts- 
reicher korrigiert werden. 

Ihre Richtigkeit wird überdies ja durch Hieronymus, ep. 33, 5, ge- 
stützt, an den im Zusammenhang des Consentius-Briefes natürlich zu 
erinnern ist, nachdem er (wohl als spáterer Origenes-Gegner) mit seiner 
einschlágigen Bemerkung in diesem Text merkwürdigerweise oft igno- 
riert wird. Er unterscheidet dort, wo er die literarische Kapazitàt und 
Verdienstlichkeit des Origenes prahlerisch mit heidnischen Leistungen 
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vergleicht und dann bemerkt, daf) die Kirche das alles mit einer weltwei- 
ten Verurteilung dieses hervorragenden Mannes schlecht belohnt habe, 
sehr genau die Gründe, aus denen man Origenes einerseits zu Lebzeiten, 
andererseits im 4. Jahrhundert inkriminierte: zu Lebzeiten non propter 
dogmatum novitatem, non propter heresim, ut nunc adversum eum ra- 
bidi canes simulant, sed quia gloriam eloquentiae eius et scientiae ferre 
non poterant et illo dicente omnes muti putabantur (ep. 33, 5).* Neid 
und Eifersucht kleiner Geister waren es also, die unter den Zeitgenossen 
des Origenes die Aggressionen gegen ihn auslósten. Der Vorwurf der 
Háresie kam auch nach Hieronymus erst spáter (nunc) auf. Gegen Hie- 
ronymus und jetzt auch Consentius das Gegenteil anzunehmen, verbie- 
tet sich. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


* Ed. Joh. Divjak, CSEL 88, Wien 1981. Informationen über Fund und Material der 
Sammlung: J. Divjak, Die neuen Briefe des Hl. Augustinus, in: Wiener Humanistische 
Blátter H. 19, Wien 1977, 10-285. 

? Zur Problemsituation N. Brox, Spiritualitát und Orthodoxie. Zum Konflikt des Orige- 
nes mit der Geschichte des Dogmas, in: Pietas (FS B. Kótting), hg. v. E. Dassmann u. K. 
S. Frank (JbAC Erg.-Bd. 8), Münster 1980, 140-154, bes. 145f. mit Anm. 24 (Lit.). 

* Beispiel: Die Besprechung von ep. 33,5 bei P. Nautin, Origene, Paris 1977, 214f. 

*  CSEL 54 (ed. 1l. Hilberg, 1910), 259. 
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THE NON-CYPRIANIC SCRIPTURE TEXTS 
IN LACTANTIUS' DIVINE INSTITUTES 


BY 


PAUL McGUCKIN 


The state of the textual tradition regarding the Lactantian citations of 
scripture is in need of radical revision. When S. Brandt prepared his 
critical text in the CSEL' series in 1897, Hartel's previous edition of 
Cyprian's Ad Quirinum, in the same series, was used as his major 
authority in establishing which Lactantian manuscripts to follow in 
deciding the scriptural text Lactantius presented. The result was to em- 
phasise congruity between the Cyprianic and Lactantian versions of 
scriptual pericopes. Brandt's editiorial premiss was that Lactantius' 
scriptural knowledge came directly and substantially from Cyprian, and 
consequently he edited the text of the D/ usually in accordance with the 
Cyprianic text established by Hartel. The critical edition of Cyprian's 
Ad Quirinum prepared most recently by R. Weber,? however, has 
radically revised the text of Hartel and reversed the latter's overriding 
belief in the accuracy of the single most ancient manuscript of Cyprian. 
Consequently Brandt's establishment of the Lactantian versions of 
scripture in the D/? stands in need of its own revision. Yet even though 
Brandt's edition of the D/ tends to overemphasise the congruities be- 
tween Lactantius! biblical text and that of Cyprian it is still patently 
clear that the Lactantian versions, more often than not, represent 
significant differences in detail. So even where there is a clear parallel of 
the scriptural usage of the Ad Quirinum, the extent of the divergences 
give rise to questions over Lactantius real source for the citation. It is 
perhaps impossible ever to establish which biblical version Lactantius 
was using, and most of the difficulties lie in the area of deciding whether 
the variants of citation represent an entirely different source, or whether - 
they can be attributed to the free manner in which Lactantius treats all 
his textual authorities. The problem is further complicated in the fact 
that there appears to have been no consistent archetype of Cyprian's 
Ad Quirinum, and no uniform text of the pre- Vulgate Latin Bible; * and 
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the Lactantian manuscripts themselves propose successive modifica- 
tions of what Lactantius wrote. 

It is clear enough that Lactantius certainly did use the Ad Quirinum 
as a scripture manual, but perhaps not in so dependent a manner as 
previous commentators have presumed. Cyprian presents his selected 
quotations under theological headings which Lactantius, in his book of 
christology, uses as a guide in his presentation of the life of Jesus.' 


R. M. Ogilvie comments on the great majority of scriptual citations in 
Lactantius that have a ready parallel in Cyprian's Ad Quirinum,* and 
continues: ''there are detailed textual similarities in a number of the 
quotations which point to some mutual interdepence."'" While Ogilvie's 
analysis is the only study of the problem available in English, and has 
the added advantage of being aware of Wlosok's study,? it unfortunate- 
ly relies wholly on the scriptural index of Brandt's text in the CSEL 
series. This is not only incomplete as it stands, but it omits the impor- 
tant evidence of scriptural allusions in the D/ and thus falsifies the 
whole picture of Lactantius! scriptural knowledge. The result is that an 
otherwise excellent work is marred by its sources. Ogilvie concludes, for 
example, that there are a total of 73 scripture passages in Book 4 of the 
DI, 19 of which have no parallel in Cyprian.? Of these 73 passages three 
are Gospel references," and if we except these we thus have, on 
Ogilvie's reckoning, 70 OT passages, 17 of which have no Cyprianic 
authority. The present author has completely revised Brandt's scriptural 
index, however, to re-assess the biblical awareness of Lactantius and to 
include not only his direct citations but also the many textual allusions 
he makes to biblical logia.'' The revised index ? now shows a total of 99 
OT references in the DJ, 44 of which" have not come from Cyprian. In 
regard to Bk 4, one may detect 85 OT passages, 32 of which are indepen- 
dent of Cyprian. 

This changes the picture somewhat and shows, among other things 
which shall be discussed subsequently, that when Lactantius is alluding 
to the OT rather than offering a direct quotation, his source of 
knowledge is wholly independent of the Ad Quirinum. In addition to 
the 99 OT allusions and citations,'^ the revised index shows no less than 
81 references to the Gospels and NT Epistles; all except two of these? be- 
ing paraphrastic allusions rather than quotations. This NT material falls 
into one of two categories; the references are either aimed at his Chris- 
tian audience without being meant to be recognised by the pagan 
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literati, or else they appear in the section on the life of Jesus in Bk. 4, 
and paraphrastically supply the narrative of the events of the ministry. 
Of these 79 passages, the vast majority have no parallel in either 
Cyprian or the known patristic sources of the DI.'* All Lactantius' 
references to Hebrews, for example," are clearly independent of the Ad 
Quirinum which does not reproduce a single text from that source. So 
whereas Lactantius appears to have used Cyprian as the single most 
complete source for his collection of OT proof texts, he still manifests a 
notable independence from Cyprian in many aspects of his OT scholar- 
ship, and even more so in his awareness of the NT. Even in those 
passages from the OT which parallel Cyprian, Lactantius' version of the 
text frequently departs from that of the Ad Quirinum, as the following 
examples of a few of the verb forms will illustrate: 


DI Ad Quir. |. SS Lactantius Cyprian 

1) 4.11.8. 1.16 Mal.1.10 clarificabitur Clarificatum est 

2) 4.11.12 1.3 Is.1.2-3 genui generavi 
cognovit agnovit 
spreverunt reprobaverunt 
percipe auribus praebe aures 

3) 4.12.18 1.21 1s.45.1-3 obaudire ut exaudiant 

4) 4.13.10 2.10 Jer.17.9 cognovit cognoscet 

5) 4.13.19 1.21 Is.11.10 principari imperare 

6) 4.13.20 2.lI Is. 11. 1-3 exiet exibit '" 


Nor can these textual changes be simply ascribed to Lactantius' desire 
to improve on the quality of the Latin version he is reading, for example 
Nos. 5-6 above show that the Lactantian forms are less classical than 
those of his rhetorical colleague Cyprian. Here we have a strong sugges- 
tion that an entirely different textual tradition was influencing Lactan- 
tius'* thought. Where the LXX itself represents two distinct text- 
traditions for the same Old Testament passage, Lactantius presents an 
entirely different version to that followed by Cyprian.'? All of which 
demonstrates that Brandt's thesis, that Lactantius gains all his scriptural 
expertise second-hand from Cyprian, is not tenable, and his indepen- 
dent knowledge of scripture far more extensive than previously thought. 
It also clearly demonstrates, in R. M. Ogilvie's words, *'that Lactantius 
cannot have drawn his material from the Ad Quirinum in its present 
state. "* ?? 
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The origin of these Old Testament passages in the D/ which have no 
parallel in Cyprian have long been the source of speculation, beginning 
with R. Pichon?' and continuing up to the most recent study by A. 
Wlosok?? which has been widely accepted in other recent Lactantian 
studies? as showing that Lactantius used some form of Gnostic- 
influenced scripture manual to provide his extra references; though this 
latter argument has tended to be over-inflated by the author to infer that 
Lactantius! theology (especially his view of revelation as sapientia 
religiosa) owes more to the pagan religious currents of his time than to 
orthodox Christianity.?* 

Commentators have claimed to recognise signs of this supposedly 
Gnostic sourcebook in his use of the Praedicatio Petri et Pauli, his use 
of the Theodotion tradition of the LXX, for example, or his employ- 
ment of the Odes of Solomon.?* Lactantius' citation of the Praedicatio, 
however, can in no way be identified with the apocryphal Kerygma 
Petrou.?* Even if it could, the quotation in Lactantius has not the 
slightest *gnostic' element about it. On top of this, the Kerygma Petrou 
itself is only transformed into a Gnostic-type source by the flimiest of 
evidence. Wlosok does so by seeing Lactantius! non-Cyprianic source as 
a Gnostic, anti-Judaic type of treatise (hence the Kerygma Petrou can be 
included in so far as it was an anti-Jewish polemic) and R. M. Ogilvie, 
following Wlosok, seems to wish to drag Gnosticism in at all costs, and 
overstates the argument: **Origen and Clement of Alexandria were 
among the Fathers who used its material most extensively, but its 
tendency is clear from the fact that Heracleon, a Gnostic at Rome in the 
mid-third century, availed himself of it (Origen, Corn. In Ioann). ? 

The Gnostics used John's Gospel, but that is not sufficient argument 
to conclude John was Gnostic. On the basis of such evidence a sup- 
posedly *Gnostic treatise! theory is compromised. Lactantius' use of the 
Theodotion LXX tradition for his citation of Daniel 7.13? is taken as 
another sign of his *Gnostic' source. All it shows is that Lactantius is 
aware of the LXX tradition that was circulating in the East and had 
been used by Origen. To link Lactantius in any way with the Gnostic 
movement through this citation? (again one which has nothing at all 
theologically *Gnostic' about it, per se) is specious reasoning. A. 
Wlosok?? elevates the citation of the Odes of Solomon, 19," and a 
possible allusion to Ode 15.1-6,?? into a significant theological influence 
on Lactantius! doctrine of redemption, and this too appears an alarm- 
ing inference to make from the available evidence.? If the Odes are 
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theologically significant for Lactantius in any real way, then they would 
stand out markedly as the only source he ever employs, even including 
canonical pericopes, that is individually important for him in this man- 
ner. So, too, the inference that the use of a supposedly 'Gnostic-Judaic' 
scripture source in the D/ gives evidence of his own theological bias is 
equally unfounded. First of all, in his use of source material Lactantius 
shows himself singularly uninterested in the surrounding context of the 
citation he employs.?* Secondly all the evidence for the Gnostic 
character of his non-Cyprianic source is highly controvertible, and 
thirdly, the use of a source whatever its theological bias, has no 
relevance whatsoever per se; what is important is how the citation is 
used and to what end in the user's theological argument. In his exposi- 
tion of a doctrine of relevation throughout the D/, Lactantius is certain- 
ly not a *Gnostic' in his theology of revelation or salvation.?: 

These examples indicate why the issue of his non-Cyprianic scriptual 
sources needs to be raised again and re-assessed. The first question that 
should arise in this regard is whether any of Lactantius' patristic sources 
could supply the exegetical passages which Lactantius does not owe to 
Cyprian. 

But the times when Lactantius' exegesis echoes that of the previous 
Apologists are generally unhelpful to our present enquiry since most of 
the parallel instances are already provided with a suitable Cyprianic 
source. There are four of the non-Cyprianic Old Testament passages, 
however, which may be found in an alternative apologetic source: ?$ 


(1) Esdras (DI) 4.18.22 Justin 7rypho 72, 188?' 
(2) Jeremiah 11.19 4.18.28 Justin Trypho 72 
(3) Jeremiah 31.31 4.20.6.10 Justin Trypho 11 
(4) Ps. 89.4 7.14.9. Justin Trypho 81 


These parallelisms with the Dialogue with Trypho are most interesting, 
and Justin's work does emerge as a possible source for these Lactantian 
exegeses.?? 

The first is an apocryphal quotation which Justin cites as canonical, 
with the complaint that the Jews have suppressed it. The text is only 
found in patristic literature in these two places, in Justin and Lactan- 
tius. Lactantius quotes it without comment, as if it were a canonical 
authority. In the second passage Justin simply offers the Jeremiah text, 
**"let us send wood into his bread'', without any exegesis, immediately 
after his presentation of the Esdras' text, as another example of Jewish 
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censorial interference in scriptural tradition. He applies both texts to 
demonstrate *'that the Jews deliberated about Christ, to put him to 
death". Lactantius presents the Jeremian text, however, with a 
typological commentary on the cross and the eucharist implicity relating 
it to Jn. 6.26f. 

It appears in a very long catena of texts, none of the others appearing 
in Justin, which demonstrates the necessity of the crucifixion of Jesus. 
In the third passage Lactantius reproduces the Jeremian text (found in 
Justin) again as one of a long catena of texts (none of the others appear- 
ing in Justin) to demonstrate the point that a new convenant has been 
established in Christ. There is a slight indication that he has a direct 
knowledge of Justin's text here in that the paragraph of Justin im- 
mediately following the Jeremian citation (where Christ himself is called 
the new law) is possibly echoed at D/ 4.17.7.?? And in the fourth passage 
Lactantius reproduces the same psalm text as Justin (with the Lord one 
day is a thousand years) to argue for the same theological conception 
-that there will be a millenial apocalyptic reign. The citation is the same, 
the theological context is very similar but the Lactantian treatment of 
the seven millenia of creation is extended independently of Justin's 
eschatology and it is clear from Book 7 of the D/ that Lactantius has 
many varied sources for his own scheme. 

In short, then, the non-cyprianic texts which also appear in Justin, 
might well represent Lactantius' apologetic source the Dialogue with 
Trypho, but if so, it is a source on which Lactantius has elaborated in- 
dependently. On the other hand Lactantius could have used an other- 
wise unknown apology which in turn had employed material from 
Justin Martyr.^ Whatever the case, Justin is not sufficient to explain 
the source of the forty other passages which would still have to be ac- 
counted for. If all these forty-four non-Cyprianic passages (both quota- 
tions and scriptural allusions*' are listed, certain groupings*! of texts 
appear to emerge. 

The non-Cyprianic material represents about half of Lactantius' 
psalm texts,*? a third of his Isaian usage,** and completely represents the 
apocryphal material he uses^* as well as all his references to Ekeziel** 
and Daniel.^' 

The following index lists the non-Cyprianic passages ** on the basis of 
their order in Lactantius, and thus allows us to see how they relate to his 
theological argument: 
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Lactantius 


2.10.3 
3.19.3 
4.4.2 
4.8.6-9 
4.10.10 
4.10.10 
4.11.5 
4.11.11f 
4.12.3 
4.12.7 
4.12.8 
4.12.9 
4.12.12-16.19 
4.12.18 
4.13.10 
4.13.27 
4.16.6 
4.16.7-10 
4.16.14 
4.17.12 
4.18.14 
4.18.18 
4.18.22 
4.18.26 
4.18.28 
4.18.32 
4.18.32 
4.19.9 
4.20.6, 10 
4.20.7-9 
4.21.1 
4.21.2-4 
4.29.10 
4.29.11 
5.18.13 
5.9.2 
5.11.1] 
5.23.3 
7.14.9 
7.16.1-5 
7.24.3 
7.24.7 
7.26.2 
7.26.4 


Scripture 


Gen. 1.27 
Dan. 12.2 
Mal. 1.6 

Ps. 104.4 
Num. 11.31 
Ps. 78.24.f 
Neh. 9.26 
Ezek. 40f 
Ode Sol.19 
Ps. 85.12 

Is. 63.10 

Is. 45.8 

Dan. 7.13 

Is. 45.1-3 

Is. 19.20 

Ps. 127.1 

Ps. 1.1 

Wisd. 2.12-27 
Ps. 72.6-7 
Num. 13.9 
Ps. 35.15 

Ps. 69.22 
*Esdras' 

Ps. 94.21 

Jer. 11.19 

| K. 9.6-9 

| Chron. 7.19-22 
Hos. 13.13 
Jer. 31.31 
Jer. 12.7 
Dan. 7.13 
**Praedicatio"' 
Is. 44.6 

Hos. 13.13 
Gen. 2.6-7 
Ps. 15.2 
Ezek. 34.25.28 
Ezek. 34.25 
Ps. 90.4 

Dan. 7.2 

Is. 6.12 

Is. 30.26 
Ezek. 38.20-22 
Ezek. 39.9-11 
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The table shows that the material is only significant in Books 4, 5 and 
7. The three opening books of the DJ have been concerned with his 
negative apology against the mythologists and rationalists which ex- 
plains why Lactantius has not wished to employ scriptural testimony in 
any significant way at all. The two references listed before Book 4 con- 
sist only of the most general allusions to the scriptures.^ When Lactan- 
tius arrives at Book 4, however, he changes his apologetic method? and 
begins a positive Christian catechesis in which the scriptural testimony is 
to play a considerable role in structuring the christology.?' 

This comparative explosion of scriptural usage in Bk 4 also explains 
why the non-Cyprianic material is grouped here. The non-Cyprianic 
table tends to suggest that Lactantius is indeed dealing with some other 
kind of scriptural handbook which supplements the scope and interest 
of Cyprian. The proportion of cited texts, as distinct from general allu- 
sions, is much higher in this list than it is in the general scriptural index. 
In addition, when the allusions are isolated from the non-Cyprianic list 
(allusions that can be taken as indicative of a general or personal 
knowledge of scripture in Lactantius' case) they clearly fall into distinct 
categories: 


a) Nos. l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 20, all of which are the vaguest kind of scrip- 
tural allusion and represent universal biblicisms or common facts 
of the history of the Jewish people: (eg. 2.10.3/Gen. 1.27, that God 
made man in his image or 4.10.10/Ps. 78.24, part of his narrative 
of Hebraic history to supply the detail of the quail falling in the 
camp) and 

b) Nos. 8, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43 and 44 which are noticeably 
grouped together in Books 5 and 7 and equally represent com- 
monplaces,?? this time in the context of the persecution of the just 
or details of the apocalyptic scene. None of the allusive materials, 
then, demands any kind of reference to a written source to explain 
its appearance in the DJ. This is not so, however, with the remain- 
ing twenty seven passages, all of which are direct scriptural quota- 
tions. The problem of the non-Cyprianic scriptural source relates 
immediately to these twenty-seven instances which in turn resolve 
to twenty-five texts. ?? 


Of the twenty-five, four have a relationship with Justin's Dialogue 
with Tryphoj* but the remaining twenty-one have no parallels 
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elsewhere in Lactantius! known patristic reading, other than those that 
can be explained by random overlapping. 

The non-Cyprianic list shows quite clearly that there are text group- 
ings among the twenty five non-Cyprianic texts, which argues most 
strongly that here in the D/ Lactantius has taken over scriptural catenae 
to support his argument. 

Six of these groups of catenae are quite visible in the table, three ma- 
jor and three minor: 


a) Nos. (9-14) representing a catena of six Old Testament proof texts 
between D/ 4 12.3 and 4.12.18. 

b) Nos. 17-19 representing a catena of three texts between DJ 4.16.6 
and 4.16.14. 

c) Nos. 21-27 representing a catena of seven proofs between DI 
4.18.14 and 4.18.32. 

d) Nos. 29 and 30 representing a catena of two proofs between DI 
4.20.6 and 4.20.10. 

e) Nos. 31 and 32 representing a catena of two texts at DI 4.20.6-10. 

f) and lastly nos. 33-34 representing another catena of two texts 
between DI 4.29.10 and 4.29.11. 


Thus a clear majority of the non-Cyprianic citations?* appear within 
this form of scriptural catenae. Lactantius therefore seems to be 
reproducing sequences of scriptural material to disrupt and revise the 
catena-sequences arranged by Cyprian in the Ad Quirinum. From 
reference to the OT scripture index,?' where the biblical passages are 
grouped according to their appearance in the text of the DI, it is possible 
to see how Lactantius reconstructs scriptural catenae of proof texts by 
intermingling the Cyprianic and non-Cyprianic festimonia .?* 

Our table in the Appendix shows that Lactantius is using the 
Cyprianic festimonia as his more extensive source and therefore, in all 
likelihood, as his basic source of scriptural proofs into which he has in- 
serted extra material in order to present expanded scriptural demonstra- 
tions; but it also demonstrates that Lactantius has not slavishly followed 
the theological structure which determined Cyprian's scriptural group- 
ings. Column I, for example, gives relatively few cases of Lactantius' 
textual progression following that of Cyprian,?? and in the majority of 
these cases the scriptural catenae rarely exceed two adjacent texts. 

This suggests that both in regard to Cyprian's Ad Quirinum and the 
source which provided the non-Cyprianic testimonia, Lactantius applies 
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a considerable amount of editorial re-arrangement to make the final 
scheme of the catenae of proofs very much his own. If one also brings 
into count the extent to which Lactantius introduces frequent allusions 
to the Gospels and New Testament Epistles to Book 4, then the scope 
and extent of his personal redaction of sources is greatly increased.*? 

The three major catenae of scriptural texts (A, B and C)*' which Lac- 
tantius has gained from his non-Cyprianic source are grouped respec- 
tively in chapters 12, 16 and 18 of the fourth book of the DI. 

Chapter 12 is concerned with the virginal birth of Christ?? and his 
ascension and exaltation,*? all interpreted as Christ's mission to reveal 
**the sacred mystery of the only true God" '.5* He has a potential source 
of proof texts on these subjects in Cyprian, but prefers to use an ex- 
traneous source here. And so, of the nine proof texts he offers, only 
three are taken from the Ad Quirinum* and these appear to be random- 
ly selected units rather than Cyprianic catenae. There is a strong theme 
of anti-Jewish argument in the chapter.** Chapter 16 interprets the 
suffering and rejection of Christ as a logical result of his ministry of 
teaching.?' Of the four Old Testament proofs he adduces, the first three 
are a catena drawn from the non-Cyprianic source** and which are con- 
cluded by a reference to the suffering-servant song in Isaiah.9? 

This has a possible parallel in Cyprian. The final three-quarters of the 
chapter (vv 5-17) are given over to a bitter condemnation of the Jewish 
sin of the rejection of Christ," and DI chapter 18 is concerned once 
more with the passion and rejection of Christ in a discernibly 
anti-Jewish context. So it is that the chapter is introduced with the Jews 
*"conspiring to condemn their God through ignorance of the 
scriptures"'.?! It is the Jews who seize the Son of God and bring him to 
Pilate,"? and the Roman governor's role is greatly diminished. Lactan- 
tius notes only that he recorded Christ was underserving of condemna- 
tion," and because of hostile pressure from Herod and the Jews"* that 
he gave Christ into their hands. The trial of Christ, the mockery, the 
clothing in the scarlet robe, the crown of thorns, the salutation as King, 
and the giving of gall and vinegar - all are attributed to the Jews, not the 
Romans." And Lactantius then adduces scriptural and Sibylline proofs 
to show that it was foretold that the Jews would reject God in this 
way.'* He finishes the chapter with two proof-texts showing that the 
Jewish nation would pay for this crime by the destruction of their holy 
city." 
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This theme of anti-Jewish polemic runs consistently throughout most 
of the non-Cyprianic proof texts Lactantius uses and suggests that he is 
reflecting here his dependence on some other collection of canonical and 
non-canonical Testimonia, probably some kind of *Adversus Judaeos? 
that was circulating in the Eastern Church.?* The use of this Eastern 
source in the composition of Book 4 is used as evidence by R. M. 
Ogilvie?? to support the thesis that Lactantius wrote this part of the D7 
in Nicomedia, and to counter the argument of V. Loi*" that it was 
assembled when Lactantius had reached the safety of Gaul. The use of 
this source cannot, however, be used as reliable evidence in this debate 
since it is not feasible to presume any professional rhetor would ever 
move house, whether from Cirta to Nicomedia, or more to the point, 
from Nicomedia to Trier, without taking his books along with him in 
the ubiquitous ox-cart. 

One can legitimately conclude that Lactantius used such a handbook 
of testimonies devoted to anti-Jewish propaganda, even that he had 
assimilated far more material of this nature than he was prepared to in- 
sert into the text of his DJ (after all here Lactantius was adressing the 
Roman mind, not the Jewish), because he even announces his intention 
to compose his own treatise Adversus Judaeos at a later date.*' But the 
evidence that is adduced by Wlosok (and R. M. Ogilvie following her) to 
describe this source as 'Gnostic-anti-Jewish' seems to go beyond its 
scope and is ultimately reducible to A. Wlosok's initial pre-supposition 
that Lactantius! conception of God, and revelation, came to him from a 
supposedly Hermetic religious background *'before his conversion". I 
myself find no evidence to support the thesis of a *conversion', and 
regard the notion as one of the many myths that still afflict Lactantian 
studies, and would argue along with J. Stevenson? that his Christian 
activity must have begun in Africa long before his journey to Asia 
Minor. In addition if one impartially analyses his doctrine of Revela- 
tion, it is clear that it is perfectly orthodox and none of the defining 
themes of Gnosticism-proper can be traced in it. With regard to Lac- 
tantius'! use of Hermetic literature, one may similarly observe that 
although he uses it quite pervasively, it is by no means as extensive as his 
scriptural material, is introduced on apologetic motives not theological, 
and is quite definitely subordinated as a testimony to the scriptures 
themselves.?^ The evidence of *Gnosticism' in the non-Cyprianic source 
is far from convincing, but even if it were allowed, the conclusion that 
Wlosok suggests (that this is thereby a sign of Gnostic elements in Lac- 
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tantius' thought) is an invalid inference given the available evidence 
from the sources, and certainly invalid in the light of what Lactantius 
himself has to say about Revelation. 

The manner in which Lactantius has interrupted the scriptural 
catenae of both Cyprian, and his anti-Jewish source,?^ introducing 
elements from one and the other, suggests that (as is the case with all his 
patristic sources) the theological direction and argument are rarely 
taken over from the texts he employs, but that he regards them as mines 
from which he can quarry material that will re-inforce his own argu- 
ment, on his own terms. 


NOTES 


! Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 

?* Corpus Christianorum III, pars 1, 1972, 1-179. 

! Divine Institutes. English tr. W. Fletcher, in Ante Nicene Christian Library, Vol. 21 
(Edinburgh 1871) or M. F. McDonald, in The Fathers of the Church, Vol. 49 (Washington 
1964). 

* For a fuller discussion of this problem and that of the Greek and possibly Latin collec- 
tions of testimonia that seem to have pre-dated Cyprian's own work see R. Weber, CC Ill, 
pars 1. introd. LIV-LX. 

! Eg. Ad Quir. 2.3 (Quod christus idem sit sermo dei) from Cyprian's catena of 6 
testimonies, Lactantius selects the three most succint (D/ 4.8.14-16) to demonstrate the 
same point as Cyprian's title. or Ad Quir. 2.6. (Quod deus Christus) where Lactantius uses 
three of the 18 testimonies in the same argument (DJ 4.13.7-9). 

$ R. M. Oglivie, 7e Library of Lactantius (Oxford 1978) 97. 

' Jbid., 98. 

* Zur Bedeutung der nichtcyprianischen Bibelzitate bei Laktanz (cited hereafter as 
* Nichtcyprianische Bibelzitate, Sp. 4. TU. 79 (1961) 234-250. cf. Ogilvie, op cit., 
97-107. 

* Cf. tabulated list, Ogilvie, op. cit., 99-100. 

'? Jn. 1.1-3, DI 4.8.16, Lk 3.22, DI 4.15.3, and Jn 2.19, DI 4.18.4 (Ogilvie's list nos. 7, 
39, and 50) the last two of this set are non-Cyprianic. 

" Lactantius! NT material, with but one exception, is allusive not cited, therefore to 
enumerate only 3 NT references in DI, Bk. 4 grossly distorts the picture. In fact at least 33 
can be traced only 4 of which have any parallel in the Ad. Quirinum. 

"7 Cf. Appendices 1-3 of P. McGuckin, Researches into the Divine Institutes of Lactan- 
tius. Diss. Durham 1980. 

!?? 'TIhough there are 2 reduplicated citations: Dan. 7.13 which appears at DJ 4.12.12f and 
4.21.1, and Hos. 13.13. which appears at DJ 4.19.9 and 4.29.11, together with one set of 
parallel references Num. 11.31 and Ps. 72.24 at DI 4.10.10. This leaves a truer number of 
4] instances not found in Cyprian. 

'^ This figure includes reference to three apocryphal books: Esdras, Praedictio Petri et 
Pauli, and the Odes of Solomon. 
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'5 Jn. 1.3. at DI 4.8.16, and Jn. 2.19 at DI 4.18.4. The former has a possible source in 
Ad Quir. 2.3, the latter no parallel in Cyprian. 

'* Out of 75 separate and distinct NT passages in the DJ, only 21 can have a possible 
Cyprianic parallel, but in regard to each of these NT sources Lactantius presents other 
material from all the different scriptural books which is completely independent of 
Cyprian. This argues that the Ad Quir. is not a significant source for any of his NT. 
knowledge: eg. of the 1$ references to Mtt's Gospel in the DJ, only 2 are cited by 
Cyprian's Ad Quir.; of the 16 allusions to 1 Cor. 5 are without Cyprianic parallel and the 
remaining 11 are as randomly scattered in Cyprian as they are in Lactantius. If the DJ had 
depended on its knowledge of Paul via Cyprian, text-groupings would have emerged. 

7 14 instances. 

!*! Cp. R. M. Ogilvie, The Library of Lactantius, 101f. 

^ DI 4.12.12-16. Ad Quir. 2.26 (Dan. 7.13-14). Cyprian follows the main LXX tradi- 
tion: et data est ei potestas regia, Lactantius follows the Theodotion tradition: et datum 
est ei regnum et honor et imperium. 

?  R, M. Ogilvie, 77e Library of Lactantius, 100. The author suggests that Lactantius 
used a basic scriptural framework from a ''revised or careless edition of Cyprian's 
Testimonia"' (/bid., 106-107) and remodelled it with scriptural material of his own selec- 
tion. 

?  [actance (Paris 1901) 202-207. 

7?  Nichtcyprianische Bibelzitate, Sp. 4. TU. 79 (1961) 234-50. 

7 Eg. A. OGrillmeier, CArist in Christian tradition, Vol 1, 190-206; V. Loi Lattanzio; 
E. Heck, Die dualistischen Zusátze und die Kaiseranreden bei Laktanz. AHAW 
Heidelberg, 1972. 

^  Wlosok's theory of Lactantian *Gnosticism', based mainly on his use of Hermetic and 
Platonic texts, has been successfully rebutted by A. Nock, The Exegesis of Timaeus 28C, 
Vig. Chr. 16 (1962) 79-86. See also J. Stevenson, Lactantius and the Hermetica, C/assical 
Review 13 (1963) 81, but Harnack had written long before: **Teachers like Commodian, 
Arnobius and Lactantius, however, wrote as if there had been no Gnostic movement at 
all, and as if no Antignostic Church theology existed"'. cp. History of Dogma (London 
1896). Theol. transl. Lib. vol 2, 244. Indeed it can be most strongly argued, against 
Wlosok's conception, that re/igiosa sapientia in Lactantius is not an intellectual notion, 
but a liturgical and ethical one. 

55. D] 4.21.2-4, 4.12.12-16, and 4.12.3 respectively. 

?! On which identification the 'Gnostic' theory relies, but cf. E. Hennecke NT 
Apocrypha vol. 2 (London 1975) 94-102 but especially p. 93. 

"  Ogilvie, The Library of Lactantius 107. Hennecke also denies that the work Heracleon 
cites can be identified with the Kerygrna; Hennecke op. cit., 100-101, so the whole argu- 
ment of Wlosok and Ogilvie is shaken. 

"* DI 4.12.12.f. 

? As R. M. Ogilvie, who states: *'the fact that he (Theodotion) was a Gnostic who 
lapsed into Judaism may be more relevant for appreciating the general tendency of the 
anthology of scriptural quotations which Lactantius used.'' op. cit., 102 fn. 5. 

*  Nichtcyprianische Bibelzitate, 242-247, esp. 244 fn. 2 - an analysis Grillmeier adopts 
enthusiastically, Christ in Christian tradition Vol. 1, 192-193. 

* DI 4.12.3. 

? DpI6.9.13. 
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? Lactantius cites Ode 19 (DI 4.12.3) to give a proof text in addition to that of Is. 7.14, 
on the virgin birth. It should be noted that he does not have a wide choice of proof-texts 
on this theme. The ode is also presented without elaboration, simply as one proof among 
others. Nothing suggests a particularly significant source. The supposed allusion to Ode 
15 at DI 6.9.13, would seem to have a more probable origin in the lost work of 
Asclepiades, De Providentia. See P. McGuckin, Researches, 132-140. 

* Except for Cicero's theological works whose argumentation he evidently knows in- 
timately, and can allude to more explicitly with some confidence that his /iterati audience 
will recognise the allusions. 

57/ Cf. P. McGuckin, Researches, 217-348. 

"5 [tis interesting to note that even where Lactantius parallels the theological argument 
of Tertullian most intimately (adv. Prax 18, DI 4.29), he presents an utterly different 
catena of scriptural proofs: Tertullian gives Is. 45.5, 45.5, and 45.18, Lactantius cites Is. 
45.14, 44.6, Hos. 13.14. 

? An apocryphal text found only in Justin and Lactantius. 

*  L. Alfonsi argues a direct dependence on Justin (cf. Instituto di Lombardi. Scienze e 
Lettere 82 (1949) 19-27). 

DI 4.17.7 denuntiavit ... quod filium suum id est vivam praesentemque legem missurus 
esset ... ut denuo per eum qui esset aeternus, leger sanciret aeternam. Cp. Justin, Trypho 
11 (PG 6.497B). V. Loi suggests this titular usage in Lactantius has a basis in Kerygrna 
Petrou (Lattanzio, 259 fn. 119, cp. p. 17 fn. 66) for Clement of Alexandria witnesses its 
use in the Kerygrna. But the concept is not a rare one, nor is there any evidence to suggest 
Lactantius even knows the Kerygrna, and a closer source can be found in Cyprian's Ad 
Quirinum 1.10 (quod lex nova dari haberet) where the titles Lex and Verbum domini are 
associated in Is. 11.3, and Cyprian applies Mtt 17.5 to suggest its fulfilment in Christ. 
* -..Or some form of manual which Justin himself has used independently. 

*! Che allusions are differentiated from the citations, as in the subsequent table by the 
respective letter A, or C, in the final column. 

*? C hese catenae are illustrated in the subsequent table by being bracketed together in 
column 1. 

*' 12 out of 25 instances. 

* 3 out of 21 instances. 

*5 3 instances. 

^5 $ instances. 

*"  $ instances. The version of Dan. 7.13 used by Cyprian in Ad Quir. 2.26 is not the 
Theodotion text used by Lactantius at 4.12.12f. 

** Although the list enumerates 44 instances nos 4 and 5 are a parallel (one or the other 
text is alluded to). In addition nos. (13 and 31) and (28 and 34) consist of reduplications, 
so the true figure of separate texts is 41. 

** DI 2.10.3 - that God created Man in his image. DI 3.19.3 - that the scriptures teach 
that souls will be judged. 

5». Cf. DI 3.30.9-10. 

*" Cp. DI 4.5.3. This passage introduces a chapter wholly devoted to introducing the role 
of scriptural testimony in Bk. 4. 

? Eg.nos. 37-38 where Lactantius applies Ezekiel's epithet of *the beasts? to describe the 
persecutors, or no. 40 where he uses elements from Daniel to describe the apocalyptic 
unrest among the kingdoms of the earth. 
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*  Allowing for the reduplications, nos. 13 -- 31, 28 4 34. 

** Nos. 23, 24, 29 and 39. Lactantius has either first-hand or second-hand knowledge of 
these biblicisms of the Dialogue. The first three references relate to an anti-Jewish 
polemic, the last is the millenial application of Ps. 90.4. 

55 Nos. 6 and 17 are also used in Cyprian's De Bono Patientiae and the De Unitate, but 
neither treatise provides any other sign of literary parallelism with the DJ. 12 of the texts 
(Nos: 1, 4, 5, 6, 14, 17, 22, 25, 29, 31, 33, and 35) appear randomly throughout a number 
of Tertullian's treatises (Adv. Marc., Ieiun., De Carne, Adv. Iud., Pudicitia, Spectaculis, 
De Res., Adv. Hermog., De Bapt., Adv. Prax.) and the Adv. Marc. and the Adv. Iudaeos 
together account for ten of the twelve texts. The only work of Tertullian, however, which 
provides other supporting signs of literary parallelism with the D/ is the Adv. Prax. and 
the latter treatise only represents text no. 33 on our list. All in all no pattern of exegetical 
dependence emerges from these instances, which makes it highly unlikely that Lactantius 
has used the Latin Fathers as a source for this scripture material. 

:6 A total of 23 instances. 

? At the end of this present study. 

5 Cp. Appendix Nos. 23-31 where material from each source is evenly distributed; or 
nos. 59-73 where material from catena C of the non-Cyprianic index (cited previously) has 
been used to supplement the original catena of Cyprian. 

*? Seeappendix column 1l. The order of Cyprianic text in Lactantius is generally random, 
excepting those short catenae he has directly copies viz; 8-9, 18-19, 21-22, 23-24, 32-34, 
35-36, 43-44, 54-56, 68-71, 74-75, 76-71. 

$9 Cp. the abundant amount of NT allusions introduced in Bk 4. (P. McGuckin, Resear- 
ches, 530-532). Of these 33 allusions only 4 have a corresponding parallel in the Ad 
Quirinum. Each of these 4 instances is set within a chain of other allusions to the same NT 
source which Lactantius has collated independently. One may thus draw the inference that 
this NT parallelism with the Ad Quir. is purely coincidental and that all Lactantius! NT 
knowledge is personal. 

$! See the preceding table. 

$? DI 4.12.1-10. 

$ DI 4.12.12-22. 

$** DI 4.12.11. 

$55 DIA4.12.4 Ad Quir. 2.9, DI 4.12.10 Ad Quir. 2.21 and DI 4.12.17 Ad Quir. 
2.26). 

$6. See eg. DI 4.12.11.13. 

*' Cp. DI 4.16.4.14B. 

$* See Apperdix, the citation of Wisdom. 2.12f. at DI 4.16.7-10 is not drawn from Ad 
Quir. 2.14. since it includes elements Cyprian has excised. 

$9 s. 53.1-6. DI 4.16.15. Ad Quir. 2.13. 

^? For the terms of this anti-Jewish argument cp. D/ 4.16.5.6.11 and 17. 

" DI 4.18.1. 

"? DI 4.18.3-4. 

^" DI 4.18.5. 

^ DI 4.18.6. 

'5 DI 4.18.6b-7 (Lactantius is probably indebted for this perspective to Luke 22.63f.). 
'$ Particularly the Sibylline proof at 4.18.20 which he says ''rebukes the land of 
Judaea"'. He appears to attribute the crowning with thorns to the Jews, and the Isaian text 
at 4.18.24 lays the whole blame for the passion at their door. 
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" Both from a non-Cyprianic source: 1K.9.6-9, 1 Chron. 7.19-22, but DI 4.18.33 passes 
outside the canonical versions altogether. 

?^ [t must have been in the Eastern Church: 

a) because the text of Dan. 7.13 at DI 4.12.12 follows the Theodotion tradition not the 
main LXX version usually followed in the West (cp. Ad Quir. 2.26) 

b) because the African Canon classed the Odes of Solomon as apocryphal whereas at DI 
412.3 Lactantius evidently regards them as scriptural *words of Solomon' (cp. A. Wlosok, 
Nichtcyprianische Bibelzitate, 242-244.) 

c) because Eusebius of Caesarea twice, independently, repeats Lactantius' exegesis (cp. 
Zech. 3.1-8, DI 4.14.6-9) and Eusebius, Ecl. Proph. 123.23f) eg. Lactantius (in quos nihil 
congruit) denies the applications of the prophecy to the two earlier Joshuas, Eusebius 
denies its application to the priestly Joshua (médamos ekeina tó legomenó harmonei...) 
and again (cp. D/ 4.20.13 and Eusebius, Ecl. Proph. 202.2f). See Wlosok op. cit., 241. n. 
2. and R. M. Ogilvie. The Library of Lactantius, 106. This suggests that Eusebius is privy 
to the same compilation of texts as Lactantius used earlier. Eusebius also refers to Odes of 
Solomon 19, and once more an anti-Jewish context is in evidence (Dem. Evang. 10.499 
c-d, DI 4.12.3). Lactantius and Eusebius cite different parts of this Ode. 

? Library of Lactantius, 106. 

* V. Loi, Il libro quattro delle DI fu da Lattanzio composto in Gallia? Mélanges 
Mohrmann, Nouveau recueil, 1973, 61-79). Loi argues from the eschatological elements in 
the paschal liturgy at DI 7.19.3f, and from the date of the crucifixion at 4.10.18 (March 
23rd, 15th year of Tiberius, the consulship of C. Rubellius Geminus and C. Fusius 
Geminius, A.U.C. 782) that Lactantius is reflecting practices of the Gallic Church. 
*'Cp. DI 7.1.26. The materials must have already been at hand, therefore, to prompt such 
a work. 

$?? [Difeand literary activity of Lactantius, 666, 674. 

5 Lactantius' central christological argument (that God-in-flesh is the perfect teacher of 
truth to a// men) is a direct contradiction of all that is normally meant by *'Gnostic theory'. 
$5* Cf. P. McGuckin, Researches, 147-171. See J. Stevenson, Lactantius and the 
Hermetica, Classical Review 13 (1963) 80-81. 

55 Eg. (a) that the non-Cyprianic source has Gnostic tendencies since it embraces the 
Odes of Solomon; (b) that it has given Lactantius an extra-canonical logion at 4.8.1 
(beatus qui erat, antequam nasceretur) found elsewhere only in Gospel of Thomas, 
Logion 19, and Irenaeus Epid. 43 - in fact Lactantius cites this as a Jeremian text and it 
can be read as his own paraphrastic version of Jer. 1.5B. following on from 5A which is 
cited immediately before; (c) that Lactantius prefers the text tradition at 4.16.10 which 
replaces malitia with stultita: cp. A. Wlosok, Nichtcyprianische Bibelzitate, 238, 242-7. 
R. M. Ogilvie, Library of Lactantius, 106. 

$* See the subsequent table in the Appendix. 
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APPENDIX 


A Table of the O.T. citations in the Divine Institutes 


Cyprian 
Ad Quirinum 


1.21 


2.1 
1.21 


2.3 
2.3 
2.1 
2.5 


1.2 

1.16 
1.21 
1.21 


1.3 
1.3 


2.9 


2:21 
2.26 


2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
(2.10) 
(2.10) 


1.3 
1.21 


Lactantius 


2.10.3 
3.19.3 
4.2.5 
4.4.2 
4.6.6-8 
4.8.1 
4.8.6-9 
4.8.14 
4.8.14 
4.8.15 
4.10.7 
4.10.10 
4.10.10 
4.11.4 
4.11.5 
4.11.6 
4.11.8 
4.11.9 
4.11.10 
4.11.11 
4.11.12 
4.11.13 
4.12.3 
4.12.4 
4.12.7 
4.12.8 
4.12.9 
4.12.10 
4.12.12-16, 19 
4.12.17 
4.12.18 
4.13.7 
4.13.8 
4.13.9 
4.13.10 
4.13.10 
4.13.10 
4.13.18 
4.13.19 


Scripture 


Gen. 1.27 
Dan. 12.2 
Is. 55.4 
Mal. 1.6 
Prov. 8.22-31 
Jer. 1.5 
Ps. 104.4 
Ps. 33.6 
Ps. 45.1 
Eccles. 24.5 
Ex. 23.20 
Num. 11.31 
Ps. 78.24 
Jer. 25.4-6 
Neh. 9.26 
| K 19.10 
Mal. 1.10 
Ps. 18.43-4 
Is. 66.18 
Ez. 40 passim 
Is. 1.2 
Jer. 8.7-9 
Ode Sol 19 
Is. 7.14 
Ps. 85.12 
Is. 63.10 
Is. 45.8 
Is. 9.5 
Dan. 7.13 
Ps. 110.1 
Is. 45.1-3 
Is. 45.14-16 
Baruch 3.36 
Ps. 45.6-7 
Jer. 17.9 
Num. 24.17 
Is. 19.20 
Ps. 28.4-5 
Is. 11.10 
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41 
42 
43 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
5] 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
7] 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
TI 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 


Cyprian 
Ad Quirinum 


2.10 
1.15 


1.17 

1.17 
2.13/2.16 
2.8 

2 


(Parts only) (2.14) 


2.13 
1.10 
1.18 
(1.8) 
1.8 
1.8 


3.56 
2.13 


2.13 


2.15 
2.15 


(2.20) 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


2.23 
2.23 
2.24 
2.24 
2.25 


2. 


Lactantius 


4.13.20 
4.13.22 
4.13.27 
4.14.4 
4.14.5 


4.14.6-16 


4.15.3 
4.15.7 
4.16.6 


4.16.7-10 


4.16.14 
4.16.15 
4.17.3 
4.17.6 
4.17.8 
4.17.9 
4.17.9 
4.17.12 
4.17.17 
4.18.13 
4.18.14 
4.18.16 
4.18.18 
4.18.22 
4.18.24 
4.18.26 
4.18.27 
4.18.27 
4.18.28 
4.18.29 
4.18.29 
4.18.30 
4.18.32 
4.18.32 
4.19.3 
4.19.4 
4.19.8 
4.19.8 
4.19.9 
4.19.9 


4.20.6, 10 


4.20.7-9 
4.20.12 


PAUL McGUCKIN 


Scripture 


Is. 11.1-3 
2 Sam. 7.4f 
Ps. 127.1 
Ps. 110.3-4 
| Sam. 2.35 
Zech. 3.1-8 
Ps. 2.7 
Is. 35.3-6 
Ps. 1.1 
Wisd. 2.12-27 
Ps. 72.6-7 
Is. 53.1-6 
Micah 4.2 
Dt. 18.17 
Jer. 4.3 
Dt. 30.6 
Josh. 5.2 
Num. 13.9 
] Sam. 16.7 
Is. 50.5 
Ps. 35.15 
Is. 53.7 
Ps. 69.22 
Esdras 
Is. 53.8, 9, 12 
Ps. 94.21 
Jer. 11.18 
Jer. 11.19 
Num. 23.19 
Dt. 28.66 
Zech. 12.10 
Ps. 22.17-19 
| Chron. 7.19-22 
IK 9.6-9 
Amos. 8.9 
Jer. 15.9 
Ps. 3.5 
Ps. 16.10 


Hos. 6.2 


Hos. 13.13 
Jer. 31.31 
Jer. 12.7 
Is. 42.6 
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83 
84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


THE NON-CYPRIANIC SCRIPTURE TEXTS IN LACTANTIUS 


Cyprian 
Ad Quirinum 


1.3 


2.28 


Lactantius 


4.21.1 
4.21.2-4 


4.29.10 
4.29.11 
4.30.1 
5.9.2 
5.11.1 
5.13.5 
5.18.13 
5.23.3 
7.14.9 
7.16.1-5 
7.20.5 
7.24.3 
7.24.7 
7.26.2 
7.26.4 


Scripture 


Dan. 7.13 
Praedicatio 

Petri-Pauli 

Is. 44.6 

Hos. 13.13 

Jer. 2.13 

Ps. 15.2 

Ez. 34.25, 28 

Ps. 50.1 

Gen. 2.6-7 

Ez. 34-5 

Ps. 90.4 

Dan.7.2 

Ps. 1.5 

Is. 6.12 

Is. 30.26 

Ez. 38.20-22 

Ez. 39.9-11 
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Vigiliae Christianae 36 (1982) 164-168, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


UNE HOMÉLIE CHRYSOSTOMIENNE PRÉSENTÉE COMME 
INÉDITE 


IN S. PAULUM (BHG 1460u, CPG 4885) 
PAR 


MICHEL AUBINEAU 


Les homélies inédites attribuées à Jean Chrysostome sont trés nom- 
breuses. Dans sa Clavis Patrum Graecorum,' M. Geerard a retenu — sa 
liste n'est pas exhaustive — prés de 250 «inedita chrysostomica». Il 
mentionne, sous le n? 4885, un «Éloge de l'Apótre Paul». Avant 
d'entreprendre l'édition d'une de ces homélies, on doit d'abord se 
demander si la piéce «inédite» n'est pas un extrait habilement découpé 
dans une homélie déjà imprimée, ou méme un puzzle de morceaux dis- 
parates.? Dans l'exploration d'un littérature aussi foisonnante, on pro- 
gresse certes en publiant des «editio princeps»,? mais aussi en dénoncant 
des «faux inédits» qu'il faut se garder de publier. L'homélie citée, 77 S. 
Paulum, offre un exemple de décryptage qui vaudra non seulement par 
le résultat obtenu, mais encore par les points de méthode qu'elle aura 
soulevés. On constatera que, dans le champ de l'érudition, les cher- 
cheurs avancent à petits pas, prenant le relais les uns des autres, dans des 
approches successives qui s'échelonnent parfois sur des décennies. 

Notre maitre à tous, dans l''heuristique des homéálies grecques, est Mgr 
Albert Ehrhard.^ En 1938, aprés avoir analysé le codex d' Athénes, B.N. 
996 (XIIe/XIII* s.), il signalait dans son Überlieferung und Bestand der 
hagiographischen und homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche; 
une piece inédite, «Sur saint Paul», attribuée à Jean Chrysostome, dont 
il citait l'incipit: Eiósc nó0cv £pyeota« 8c. 

Vingt ans plus tard, en 1957, le Pére Fr. Halkin, Bollandiste, consa- 
crait une rubrique à cette homélie, apparemment inédite, dans sa Biblio- 
theca Hagiographica Graeca,$ sub n? 1460u, ajoutant quelques préci- 
SjOns: 

«Laudatio a. Ioanne Chrysostomo (?): Eióec xó0ev &pyeo0o 9ct xai toD 
teAeutüv — Des. mutil. ààÀÀ' ódóp.e0a xávtoc éyyó; — Cod. Athen. 996, 
saec. XII-XIII, fol. 110v. Cf. Ehrhard II, 646.» On apprenait ainsi que 
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ce discours, malheureusement mutilé dés l'exorde, couvrait tout au plus 
une page: voilà qui diminuait d'autant les chances d'identification. 

Vingt ans aprés Halkin, quarante ans aprés Ehrhard, M. Geerard atti- 
rait de nouveau l'attention sur cette infortunée Laudatio S. Pauli, en la 
mentionnant dans sa Clavis Patrum Graecorum, sub n? 4885, parmi les 
«Chrysostomica inedita». 

Le lemme d'introduction, que ni Ehrhard ni Halkin n'avaient signalé, 
offrait-il quelque prise aux recherches? L'obligance habituelle du 
Conservateur des manuscrits de la B.N. d'Athénes, P. Nikolopoulos, 
m'a permis de lire sur microfilm, au fol. 110", cette formule d'introduc- 
tion: Too àv &y(ow Tiv 'Imévvou dpxtentoxónou / KovoxavtwounóAecoc 
tob Xpucoctóuou tig tÓv &ytov &nócxoAov IagAov, xoi ép[.rveta toO &xooto- 
Auxob Qntob toU qg&oxovtoc: « Hyetc 6€ tfj xpootuxT, xai Tj Otaxoví(a toO ÀAÓYou 
xpooxaptspfjioouev». On aura reconnu un verset des Actes 6,4, qui rap- 
porte une phrase prononcée collectivement par les ApOtres (xó &xooxoAt- 
xov enxóv), quand ils se prononceérent sur l'institution des diacres: «Pour 
nous, nous nous consacrerons à la priére et au service de la parole». 
Voilà des indices trop minces pour nous aider à retrouver, dans l'océan 
des ceuvres chrysostomiennes, un texte interrompu apres dix-sept lignes. 
Combien de recherches, en homilétique, aboutissent à de telles impas- 
ses! On referme alors le dossier, en attendant des jours meilleurs. 

En décembre 1979, travaillant à la Bibliothéque Vaticane, j'ai con- 
sulté quelques manuscrits Orttoboniani grecs. On sait que les notices du 
catalogue, rédigées il y a presque un siécle par E. Feron et F. Battaglini,* 
sont beaucoup trop succinctes. J'ai ouvert le fameux codex Oftob. gr. 
431. Le Pére A. Wenger a prouvé? qu'il avait servi à Dom Bernard de 
Montfaucon pour l'édition des «Undecim nouae homiliae» de Jean 
Chrysostome (cf. PG 63, 461-530 et CPG 4441). Il est vraisemblable, 
comme le suggérait encore Wenger,'? qu'il appartenait au lot des quinze 
manuscrits qui furent donnés à la Bibliothéque Vaticane, en 1726, par 
deux moines de l'Athos. En parcourant ce manuscrit, j'ai eu l'heureuse 
surprise de découvrir, au fol. 156", l'incipit de l'éloge /n S. Paulum 
mentionné par Ehrhard, Halkin et Geerard, à l'occasion du codex athé- 
nien mutilé. Mieux encore, ce nouveau témoin, plus ancien, du XI* sié- 
cle, offrait, aux fol. 156v-159v, le texte intégral. Feron et Battaglini ne 
l'avaient point signalé. Wenger l'avait-il remarqué? Du moins il n'avait 
pas soufflé mot à son sujet. Par chance, son lemme d'introduction 
s'avére plus précis et suggére une piste: Too év &yíotg xatpóc Tjucv 'Ickvvou 
100 Xpucootóuou, éx tfjg nrpóc P«puaíouc értotoAT; éyxcptov eig tóv Ytov 
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&róocxoÀov ITaóGAov xai etc zf|v efiotw. «'H x&ptg 100 xupiou Tja cv 'Incobó Xptotob 
ue0* ouv. 'Aufiy». Cet éloge de l'Apótre Paul ne serait-il pas tiré d'une 
des homélies de Jean Chrysostome sur l'Épitre aux Romains, et notam- 
ment d'un passage oü il commente Rorn. 16,24: «La gráce de Notre Sei- 
gneur Jésus-Christ soit avec vous. Amen»? 

Disposant désormais d'un texte long de sept pages, et orienté par le 
lemme du manuscrit, sans trop de peine, j'ai découvert que cette piece 
était un extrait du commentaire de Jean Chrysostome /n Epistulam ad 
Romanos, un extrait de son Homélie XXXII: PG 60, col. 678 lin. 8, 
usque ad finem, col. 682 lin. 13. Le codex d'Atheénes, B.N. 996, fol. 
110v, ne transmettait que les 17 premieres lignes imprimées (col. 678 
linn. 8-24), ou apparaissent en effet, assez épisodiquement, le verset des 
Actes 6, 4, cité dans le lemme du manuscrit athénien. Voilà donc une 
piéce enfin identifiée, qu'il faut rayer désormais de la liste des /nedita 
chrysostomica. 


Cette découverte, fruit du hasard et de quelques sondages pratiqués 
par routine, aura peut-étre été l'occasion d'initier des lecteurs aux obs- 
cures et patientes recherches qui conditionnent la récupération d'homé- 
lies anciennes. Le cas de cette Laudatio S. Pauli suggére aussi plusieurs 
remarques: 

Si les chasseurs d'inédits voient s'évanouir un gibier, les éditeurs qui 
publieront un jour, de facon critique, les Homélies de Jean Chrysos- 
tome 7n Epist. ad Romanos, gagnent sept pages d'un bon témoin du XIe 
siecle. 

Les rédacteurs des catalogues de fonds de manuscrits grecs intégre- 
ront une fiche à leur trésor d'initia: elle leur permettra de reconnaitre 
cette Laudatio Pauli quand, inévitablement, ils la rencontreront de nou- 
veau, un jour ou l'autre, dans un de leurs manuscrits. 

Les codicologues s'interrogeront sur les liens possibles du Vatican., 
Ottob. gr. 431 (XI s.) et del'Athen., B.N. 996 (XIIc/XIIIe s.). Rien ne 
permet certes d'affirmer que le texte en l'honneur de Paul a passé du 
premier dans le second. Les deux manuscrits toutefois sont issus d'une 
méme aire géographique, de l'Athos (Iviron!!) et des Météores."? 

Les Patristiciens, qui oscillent souvent entre crédulité et scepticisme 
quand ils rencontrent des «inédits» attribués à Chrysostome, retien- 
dront de cet exemple qu'ils ne doivent pas trop vite accueillir comme 
inédites des piéces dont le titre ou l'incipif ne coincide avec ceux 
d'aucune homélie imprimée. Ils retiendront aussi qu'ils ne doivent pas a 
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priori taxer d'apocryphes tous les textes ramenés au jour lorsqu'ils sont 
mis au compte de Jean Chrysostome. 

Les historiens qui s'interrogent sur la transmission des textes chrysos- 
tomiens, et particuliérement sur les méthodes des «extracteurs» byzan- 
tins, recueilleront là quelques indices. Ainsi un compilateur d'homi- 
liaire, en quéte d'un texte en l'honneur de l'Apótre Paul, n'a rien ima- 
giné de mieux que de tailler généreusement dans l'étoffe somptueuse du 
commentaire de Chrysostome 7n Romanos: cet éloge dépasse en qualité 
bien des élucubrations filandreuses. L'«extracteur» a fait preuve de sens 
spirituel et de goüt littéraire. Il ne trompait d'ailleurs pas son public, 
puisque le lemme du codex Ottob. gr. 431 suggérait sa source: en effet 
non seulement cette note d'introduction se lit dans le manuscrit le plus 
ancien, mais encore elle refléte l'état le plus ancien de cette formula- 
tion. Dans le codex Athen., B.N. 996, plus tardif, la référence d'origine 
a commencé d'étre gommée. Progressivement l'extrait s'enfonce dans 
un quasi anonymat: processus inéluctable dont pátissent beaucoup de 
ces morceaux choisis; il explique nos difficultés pour identifier tant de 
textes couverts du pavillon chrysostomien. 

Voilà du moins quelques remarques de portée générale, qui dépassent 
le cas de ce «faux inédit» démasqué, 7n S. Paulum (BHG 1460u; CPG 
4885): en fait, un long extrait qui reproduit, mot pour mot, les deux tiers 
de l'homélie XXXII, In Epist. ad Romanos, de saint Jean Chrysostome. 


NOTES 


! Tomell (Turnhout 1974), n? 4840-5079, aux pages 615-651. Pour la piéce citée, voir p. 
622. 

?^ R.E. Carter et moi-méme avons signalé et analysé 134 de ces puzzles, dans nos Codices 
Chrysostomici Graeci I, II, III (Paris 1968 et 1970). L'important n'est pas tellement de 
réussir à identifier toutes les pieces du puzzle — pourvu qu'on signale par un point d'inter- 
rogation les piéces demeurées inconnues —, mais d'avoir reconnu qu'on se trouvait en 
présence d'un puzzle, de facon à dissuader d'éventuels éditeurs de s'engager dans une 
impasse. Comme exemple de méritoire décryptage, citons J. E. Bickersteth, Unedited 
Greek Homilies (acephalous, anonymous or attributed to John Chrysostom) for Festivals 
of the Virgin Mary, dans OCP, vol. 46 (1980) 474-480. 

* Voir par exemple CPG 4759, mon édition: Une homélie grecque inédite, «Sur tous les 
martyrs», attribuée à Jean Chrysostome (BHG 1191 e), dans Forma Futuri. Studi in onore 
del Cardinale Michele Pellegrino (Torino 1975) 614-632. 

* Onlira une savoureuse notice biographique, rédigée par H. Schiel, dans DHGE, t. 15 
(1963), col. 62-65, notamment sur les infortunes d'Ehrhard, pris dans les remous de la 
crise moderniste. 
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* Überlieferung, tome II (TU 51, Leipzig 1938) 646. 

$ Subs. hag. n? 8a, tome II (Bruxelles 1957) 179-180. 

^ Tome Il, 622. 

* Codices manuscripti graeci Ottoboniani (Rome 1893) 239. On nous apprend seulement 
que ce recueil chrysostomien (Ottob. gr. 431) comptait 30 homélies, dont l'une «Sur 
Lazare et le mauvais riche», sans plus de précision! Ce manuscrit a d'ailleurs suscité peu 
de curiosité — sauf celle du P. Wenger —, si l'on en juge par la mince bibliographie enre- 
gistrée par P. Canart et V. Peri, Sussidi Bibliografici per i manoscritti greci della Biblio- 
teca Vaticana, Studi e Testi 261 (Città del Vaticano 1970) 222. C'est par erreur qu'on cite, 
au sujet de ce manuscrit: «Traditio 20 (1964), p. 418 n. 9 (Malingrey)». 

* Latradition des ceuvres de saint Jean Chrysostome, dans REB 14 (1956) 32-43, particu- 
lierement p. 36. Voir encore le vol. de Wenger, Jean Chrysostome. Huit Catéchéses bap- 
tismales inédites. SC, 50 (Paris 1957) 17-18. Wenger a retrouvé dans l'actuel Paris., B. N., 
Suppl. gr. 555, la copie du cod. Ottob. gr. 431, qui a été utilisée par Montfaucon pour son 
édition. 

'?!^ Ibidem., SC 50, p. 18. 

! Cf. Wenger, art. cit. (supra, n. 9) 34-36. 

" Voir Ehrhard, Überlieferung, l1, p. 646, n. 1. 


F 75007, Paris, 42 rue de Grenelle 


Vigiliae Christianae 36 (1982) 169-172, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


CYRUS OF PANOPOLIS 


A REMARKABLE SERMON AND AN UNREMARKABLE POEM 
BY 


BARRY BALDWIN 


Forcibly conscripted to the bishopric of Cotyaeum, the former high 
official and poet Cyrus of Panopolis kept silent as long as he could, but 
was eventually compelled to preach his first sermon on Christmas Day. 
It went thus: 


"AvOpsc à6cÀqot, T, Yévvrot; toó. Oeo xai ocfjpog fiuc 'Inco Xptotoo 
otconTj cuoc, Oct àxoT, xai uóvr auveAioOr dv cT] &cy(a xapÜÉvc ó xo Ocoo 
Aóvoc: aotà T, OóEa etc tobc ativac. &ufv. 


This jewel of brevity has been variously regarded by those scholars 
who have concerned themselves with the remarkable Cyrus.' Alan 
Cameron? remarked with characteristic wit that *&his congregation was 
evidently too taken aback to lynch him.'? Constantelos* divined a 
preference for practical ethics over abstruse theological speculation. 
Gregory, by flagrant contrast, found in it evidence of Cyrus' deep in- 
volvement in the doctrinal complexities of the day. 

None of these views are entirely irreconcilable. But there is (regret- 
tably) another aspect that has to be considered. The breviloquent homi- 
ly makes a good story, one too good to lose. It is not, however, a unique 
anecdote, thereby importing the suspicion that literary motifs may be at 
their dangerous work. Theophanes (Chron. AM 6186, pp. 367-8 de 
Boor) tells how Justinian II, wishing to demolish a church of the Virgin 
to make way for a fountain and steps where the Blue faction might 
receive him, ordered the patriarch Callinicus to offer an appropriate 
prayer. The latter replied caustically that there was a repertoire of 
prayers for the construction of a church but none for demolition. Under 
intensified imperial pressure, Callinicus eventually produced a single 
sentence: AóEa xà Ocá &vexopévo n&vxote, vOv xai del xai el toU attiva xàv 
atcwov. 'Aufjv. Everyone was duly satisfied. 
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The circumstances are comparable. A distinguished ecclesiastic 
responds to pressure with as few words as possible, thereby (surprisingly 
or not) satisfying his audience. Without denying that two such incidents 
could have taken place, their similarity may provoke disquiet and 
should at least enforce vigilance. Especially in the light of such classical 
items as Plutarch, A/cibiades 22.4, where Theano refuses to join in the 
collective execration of Alcibiades, observing that she was a praying 
priestess, not a cursing one. 

Seeking to establish Cyrus as a protagonist in the contemporary issue 
of Mariolatry, Gregory invokes the following epigram (AP 1.99) com- 
posed by Cyrus for inscription on the column of Daniel the Stylite: 


Meoonyoc yYatmg xe xat oupavoo toxaxat àvfio, 
rávtoÜev ópvu[.évouc oU tpouécv &véuouc. 
tobvou.a u&v. AavtfjÀ, uec. Xopeóovt 0^ épitet, 

,, € , /, , 
Oxvta. ot Gcooag xtovt Ovx Bao. 
— * , P, * $, , / 
Au.& 6' &upooía tpégexot xoi &vatpovt Gon, 
vutéa xTjpuooQv UT|vpóc aretpováp.ou. 


Gregory takes the last line as a demonstration of Cyrus' devotion to 
the Virgin, tracing the phraseology to a sermon (Or. 4 De Incarnatione: 
PG 65.712C) of the contemporary Proclus of Constantinople. In fact, it 
may disclose only a devotion to literature on the part of Cyrus, and 
there is no warrant for singling out Proclus. The epithet &zetpóyauog is 
applied to the Virgin by Eusebius (Praep. Evang. 4.10, p. 169.3 Heikel; 
7.1, p. 301.16) and (more to the present point) in a poem of Gregory Na- 
zianzen (1.1.9.46: PG 37.460A). Cyrus' entire phrase umxpóc &reipováuou 
is a metrically convenient cliché of Byzantine epigram, being on show at 
(for instance) AP 1.2.3; 1.27.3. It is also noteworthy that Nonnus? has 
the epithet of the pagan virgin, Athena. 

That the epigram is more concerned with poetry than piety can easily 
be demonstrated. Though unremarked by Delehaye, or by Dübner, 
Paton, Waltz, and Beckby, the opening phrase Meoony)c Yang t& xoi 
oUpavoó is lifted verbatim from Homer, 7/. 5.769. The balance of line 1 is 
also due to Homer, either 7/. 11.570-4 (ueonyo ioxápevoc ... usoonyó ... 
toxavxo) or 7//. 22.318 (toxaxat Xotfjp, at the line's end). Such epic con- 
siderations also dictate a preference for x&vcofev* in the second line over 
the variant xavt&yo0ev,? and will have prompted the form viéa'!? in line 6. 

The poem succeeds at the level of selection and adaptation of literary 
antecedents. Thus, the aforementioned Homeric phrase in the opening 
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verse is nicely taken over!! from the simile of a man gazing across a 
distance from his high vantage point, and just as nicely does service for 
the plain hagiographic equivalent; cf. Evagrius (HF 1.13) on Simeon 
Stylites: xai u£cov oópavoO xai t&v éri yf; Yevóuevoc. The second line is a 
poetic distillation of the graphic accounts in Vita Danielis 47, 52, of the 
terrible storms the holy man had to suffer. As Delehaye showed, the 
reading àu0a6í(c is protected against Boissonade's 01061 (printed by 
Dübner and Paton) and Stadtmueller's 88aóícc by the frequent ap- 
pearance of the phrases «xóv óuxf&6tov xtova and xóv ÓvxAo0v xt(ova in the 
saint's Life. 

It was admiration for the Stylite and a poet's'? desire to transform"? 
the theme and language of hagiography into the relative novelty'* of a 
classicising epigram on the subject, rather than doctrinal issues, that 
prompted Cyrus to his versification. In saying this, I part company not 
only with Gregory but also with Delehaye who thought that the last 
verse was ''probablement un écho des querelles théologiques du 
temps," albeit he seems to have viewed these as more the concern of 
Daniel (**auxquelles le stylite ne reste pas étranger") than of Cyrus. 


NOTES 


! For his career, cf. the notice in PLRE 2 (Cambridge, 1980), 336-9. At the time of 
writing, Alan Cameron's promised article on Cyrus has not appeared. 

?^ Wandering Poets: a Literary Movement in Byzantine Egypt, Historia 14 (1965) 473. 
* As had happened to his four predecessors! 

* D.J. Constantelos, Kyros Panopolites, Rebuilder of Constantinople, GRBS 12 (1971) 
451-64. 

* T. E. Gregory, The Remarkable Christmas Homily of Kyros Panopolites, GRBS 16 
(1975) 317-24. 

$ 'That Cyrus himself wrote the poem was established by H. Delehaye, Une épigramme 
de l'Anthologie Grecque, REG 9 (1896) 216-24, on the basis of Vita Dan. 36; cf. the 
metaphrastic version, PG 116.996A-B. Editions of the Anthology mislead on the matter. 
There is no indication of authorship in Dübner or Paton; Waltz and Beckby present Cyrus 
as the conjecture of Delehaye, not disclosing the strength of the evidence. 

' Dionys. 47.416; Cf. 13.98. For at least one striking linguistic similarity between Cyrus 
and Nonnus, compare AP 9.136.1-2, with Dionys. 20.372. 

5 []. 13.28; Nonnus, Dionys. 14.11; 26.43; 45.107. 

*  Metrically dubious here, and never in Nonnus. 

'* J][. 13.350; frequently in Nonnus. Cf. Gregory Naz., carm. 1.1.2.1 (PG 37.401A); AP 
1.115 (Ignatius). 

!" Likewise, the paradox of line 5 may just possibly be a conscious inversion of //. 
19.166. In this line, manuscripts and editors vary between &x/4ov (Dübner, Stadtmueller, 
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Paton) and &vaíuow (Delehay, Waltz, Beckby). The latter has the support of the 
metaphrastic version, presumably the source of the Suda's (A 2200 Adler) reproduction 
and gloss. But no great reliance can be placed on the metaphrastic text, flawed as it is by 
the omission of most of the first line and by such palpably inferior readings as xpóg for 
Àwu.& and «eóxea for tva. For thirst to be harmless to a man is the most impressive miracle 
and the most worthy of commemoration, hence &z/uovt seems preferable. 

? Which was how Cyrus was chiefly remembered in later times: Evagrius, HE 1.19; 
John Lydus, De Mag. 2.12 2 3.42; Suda (K 2776 Adler). 

i5 Possibly a pagan's desire to show Christian writers how to do it, albeit the question of 
Cyrus' paganism is a vexed one; cf. the aforementioned literature cited in notes 1, 2, 4, 5 
above. 

1^ 'Dlhere are no other epigrams on stylites and their kind in the Anthology, save for the 
two feeble hexameters on the hermit Nilus that make up AP. 1.100. 
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SYNOPTIC TRADITION IN SOME NAG HAMMADI AND 
RELATED TEXTS 


BY 


CHRISTOPHER TUCKETT 


Ever since its discovery in 1945, the Gospel of Thomas has aroused 
great interest, especially concerning its relationship with the tradition of 
the sayings of Jesus in the synoptic gospels. However, relatively little at- 
tention has been paid to the similar question of the relationship between 
the synoptic tradition of the sayings of Jesus and the other texts which 
were discovered with the Gospel of Thomas at Nag Hammadi or which 
are otherwise related to it. The purpose of this article is to offer a brief 
discussion of three of these texts with this question in mind. 


l. The Gospel of Philip' 


The problem of determining allusions to the New Testament in the 
Gospel of Philip is complex. Wilson writes: **These echoes and allusions 
are fairly numerous, although not always easy to detect. In some cases, 
indeed, what appears to one scholar a clear and unmistakable echo may 
to another seem quite insignificant." ? However, a clear starting point 
seems to be provided by part of saying 123: *'That is why the word 
(AóYyoc) says * Already the axe is laid at the root of the trees! * (83.11-13).? 
It is universally agreed that this is a quotation of the saying preserved in 
Matt. 3.10/Lk. 3.9.* Although it is not clear precisely to what Aóyog 
refers,? it does seem to be the case that the writer here is quoting the 
words of a prior source. Whether this source was Matthew's gospel, or 
Luke's, or their common source Q, or even a post-synoptic harmony, 
cannot be determined at this stage (since Matthew and Luke are iden- 
tical here). Nevertheless one can say that the author of the Gospel of 
Philip knows at least some of the synoptic tradition, and he feels it ap- 
propriate to use it in the form of a quotation.* With this in mind, it 
seems reasonable to assume that other links with the synoptic tradition 
which can be detected in the Gospel of Philip may also be explained as 
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due to knowledge of that tradition. The question is what stage of the 
tradition is presupposed here. 

Further progress can be made by considering part of saying 89: '*For 
he (i.e. Christ) said *Thus we should fulfil all righteousness' "' 
(72.34-73.1). Although there are some lacunae in the manuscript at this 
point, the reading of this part of the saying is not in doubt, and it seems 
clear that this is a quotation of Matt. 3.15." Its significance in the pres- 
ent discussion is that this verse in Matthew is almost universally 
recognised as being due to Matthew's redaction.* This means that the 
Gospel of Philip shows knowledge of Matthew's redactional activity 
and thus of Matthew's gospel, rather than of Matthew's sources. In fact 
all the remaining allusions to the synoptic tradition are, with one major 
exception, all consistent with the theory that the Gospel of Philip is 
dependent on Matthew's gospel alone for the material it shares with the 
synoptic tradition. Several of these allusions are not very clear, and I 
shall discuss them in an order of decreasing closeness to the synoptic 
tradition. 

In saying 23, there is the comment: ''*He who receives these (i.e. the 
flesh of Jesus which is the word, and the blood of Jesus which is the 
Holy Spirit) has food, and he has drink and clothing"! (57.7-8).? This 
seems to be a clear reference to the Q sayings about cares (Matt. 
6.25ff./Lk. 12.22ff.). However, it is only in Matthew's gospel that the 
three items of food, drink and clothing are explicitly mentioned 
together. In Matt. 6.25 there is strong MSS support for the version in 
which Jesus tells the disciples not to worry about what they will eat, or 
what they will drink or how they will be clothed.'? Luke's parallel here 
(Lk. 12.22) mentions only food and clothing. In Matt. 6.31 the three- 
fold form is textually certain, as the disciples are told not to worry and 
say **What shall we eat, what shall we drink, or how shall we be cloth- 
ed?" Luke's parallel at this point (Lk. 12.29) says **Do not seek what 
you shall eat, or what you shall drink, neither be of doubtful mind." It 
is difficult to decide which version is more original here.'! Nevertheless 
it is only Matthew's version which explicitly refers to the triple problem 
of food,drink and clothing in a single saying (though this is implicit in 
the sayings in Lk. 12.22,29). The Gospel of Philip thus has more af- 
finities with Matthew's gospel than with Luke's, so that this example is 
at least consistent with the theory that the Gospel of Philip is dependent 
on Matthew's gospel (though it cannot of itself give any stronger proof 
of this). 
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Saying 122 says of outsiders **Let them feed from the crumbs that fall 
from the table, like the dogs"' (88.23-24). The imagery seems to be 
derived from the saying of the Syro-Phoenician woman to Jesus in 
Matt. 15.27/Mk. 7.28. However, there are differences between Mat- 
thew and Mark at this point. Mk. 7.28 reads: *^The dogs under the table 
eat of the children's crumbs"'; Matt. 15.27 reads: **The dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from their masters! table". The ''table"' is linked 
with the dogs in Mark, but with the crumbs in Matthew; further, the 
crumbs are said to *'fall" only in Matthew's version. In each of these in- 
stances, the Gospel of Philip follows Matthew's version rather than 
Mark's. Further, assuming the standard solution to the Synoptic Prob- 
lem, Matthew's version here must be due to Matthew's redaction of 
Mark." Thus once again, the Gospel of Philip shows knowledge of 
Matthew's redactional work, and this strengthens the theory that the 
writer is dependent on Matthew's final gospel, rather than on one of 
Matthew's sources.'? 

Saying 69 includes the words: **He said, *My Father who is in secret. 
He said, *Go into your chamber and shut the door behind you, and pray 
to your Father who is in secret" "' (68.9-13). That this is a quotation of 
Matt. 6.6 is accepted by all.'* Within Matthew's gospel, this is part of 
the **M"' material, i.e. material peculiar to Matthew. The ultimate 
origin of the tradition is uncertain, and it is not clearly redactional. 
Thus the presence of this saying in the Gospel of Philip cannot prove 
that the latter presupposes Matthew's gospel, rather than Matthew's 
source here. However, given the dependence of the Gospel of Philip on 
Matthew's redactional work which we have already seen, the use of the 
saying here fits well with the theory that the Gospel of Philip is 
dependent on Matthew. 

Further allusions which are consistent with this theory include Jesus' 
cry of dereliction, which is quoted in saying 72: '*My God, my God, 
why O Lord have you forsaken me?"' (68.26-27). Clearly this cannot be 
derived from Luke's gospel; however, since Mk. 15.34 and Matt. 27.46 
are almost identical in their versions of Jesus' cry, either could 
theoretically be the source of the Gospel of Philip (though there appears 
to be no support in the textual tradition for reading an extra '*'O Lord" 
here in either Matthew of Mark). This example is at least consistent 
(though we can say no more) with the theory that the Gospel of Philip is 
dependent on Matthew. 
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The same applies to the reference to the veil of the temple. In saying 
76 it is said that **its veil was rent from top to bottom" (70.1-3); and in 
saying 125 there is an extended discussion, claiming that it is highly 
significant that the veil was torn not only at the top, nor only at the bot- 
tom, but from top to bottom (85.5-10). Once again, this excludes Luke's 
version as a possible source of the allusion, since Lk. 23.45 lacks the 
phrase ''from top to bottom" which is so crucial for the Gospel of 
Philip. Matt. 27.51 and Mk. 15.38 both have the relevant phrase. In 
fact, Matthew and Mark are all but identical here, so that again, either 
could theoretically be the source of the Gospel of Philip, and this is once 
more consistent with the theory that the Gospel of Philip is dependent 
on Matthew. 

The remaining synoptic allusions are much more indirect than those 
considered so far, though nearly all of them can be explained as being 
derived from Matthew. Saying 22 includes the words '*No one will hide 
a large valuable object in something large..." (56.20-22). Some have 
cited Matt. 13.45f. as a parallel.'? If the parallel is accepted, it shows 
once again a link between the Gospel of Philip and M material, and 
would fit the theory that the Gospel of Philip is dependent on Matthew. 
However, the reference is very general, and the parallel is by no means 
certain. In saying 27 it is said that **No one will be able to see the king if 
he is naked"' (58.15-16). Some connection with the parable of the man 
without a wedding garment has been suggested.'* This parable is 
peculiar to Matthew, and thus there might be another link between the 
Gospel of Philip and M material, although one must admit that the allu- 
sion (if such it is) is very indirect. 

Saying 32 says: *'There were three who always walked with the Lord: 
Mary his mother and her sister and Magdalene, the one who was called 
his companion"! (59.6-10). There would appear to be some link with 
Matt. 27.55f./Mk. 15.40f. (perhaps also Jn. 19.25),"" but one cannot be 
more precise. Saying 48 says (presumably of the true Gnostic): **When 
the pearl is cast down into the mud it does not become greatly despised"' 
(62.17-19). A connection with the parable of the pearl (Matt. 13.45f.) 
has been suggested,'* but Matt. 7.6 may also have been in mind.'? No 
NT allusion may be intended at all, though such parallels as might exist 
are once again in Matthew's gospel alone. 

Saying 59 runs: **If one go down into the water and come up without 
having received anything and says '1 am a Christian', he has borrowed 
the name at interest. But if he receive the Holy Spirit, he has the name as 
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a gift. He who has received a gift does not give it back, but of him who 
has borrowed it at interest payment is demanded."' (64.22-29). The first 
part of this saying may reflect Matt. 3.16/Mk. 1.10.?? Possibly too the 
second half may reflect Matt. 13.12.?' However, the connection is not 
strong, and Matt. 13.12 is closely parallel to Mk. 4.24 and Lk. 8.18. At 
the most one can say that no other synoptic tradition is closer to the 
Gospel of Philip than Matthew's gospel. 

Saying 87 may include a reference to ''the sons of the bridegroom"' 
(72.20-21). The text is missing at the crucial point, and either 
*bridegroom'' or ''bridal-chamber'' could have been the original 
reading. However, the phrase ''sons of the bridegroom"' occurs again in 
saying 122 (82.17).? There may be a connection here with the D reading 
of Matt. 9.15.7 This variant is confined to Matthew's text. If there is a 
connection, it is once again with Matthew's gospel with perhaps an in- 
dication of the textual tradition of Matthew involved. However, this 
evidence is not strong, and one should be wary of building too much 
on it.?* 

Saying 99 includes the words: *'*For things are not imperishable, but 
sons are. Nothing will be able to receive imperishability if it does not 
first become a son"' (75.10-14). It may be that the word for *'son"' here 
should be taken as ''child"', and that there is an allusion to the sayings 
in the synoptic gospels about receiving the kingdom as a child.?* If this is 
so, then it could be argued that the Gospel of Philip is closer to Mat- 
thew's version of the saying (Matt. 18.3), where the child is explicitly an 
example to be imitated (**become like children"), than to Mark's ver- 
sion (Mk. 10.15), where the point of comparison is rather more am- 
biguous ("receive the kingdom like a child?!).?* The issue is by no means 
clear cut, but it should again be noted that Matthew's version is 
presumably due to his redaction of Mark. It may be, therefore, that this 
is another instance of a link between the Gospel of Philip and 
Matthew's redactional work. 

Finally, saying 125 says that when the veil is rent, **this house will be 
left desolate"'. (84.27-28). This appears to reflect the Q saying in Matt. 
23.38/Lk. 13.35.?' The text of the gospel saying is not certain, but there 
is strong MSS support for reading £pnuoc in Matt. 23.38,?* rather less for 
reading £pnuoc in Lk. 13.35.?? The textual difficulties make any conclu- 
sion uncertain, but it is not impossible that the language of the Gospel 
of Philip is derived from a text of Matthew's gospel.?? 

AII the allusions considered so far have given positive support for, or 
are at least consistent with, the theory that the Gospel of Philip is depen- 
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dent on Matthew's gospel alone. There is, however, one allusion which 
cannot possibly derive from Matthew. This is the reference in saying 111 
to the parable of the Good Samaritan: ''The Samaritan gave nothing 
but wine and oil to the wounded man (78.8-9), interpreted as referring 
to the *'ointment'' of the true Gnostic. Whether this shows direct 
knowledge of Luke's gospel?! is, however, uncertain. The parable of the 
Good Samaritan was widely known and used in the early church, and 
appears to have been popular in Gnostic circles.?? The allusion indicates 
knowledge of the parable itself, but not necessarily of the whole gospel 
of Luke. 

Other references to Luke's gospel have been alleged. For example, the 
start of saying 17: **Some said *Mary conceived by the Holy Spirit" "' 
(55.23-24) has been compared with Lk. 1.35.? However, this very 
general reference to the Virgin birth could equally well be derived from 
Matt. 1.18,20. The words in saying 95: **It is because of the chrism that 
the Christ has his name. For the Father anointed the Son"' (74.15-18) 
may be an allusion to Lk. 4.18, but other NT texts are equally close (e.g. 
2 Cor. 1.21f.), and Ménard points out how frequently Xpixóg; and 
xetoua are linked in Gnostic texts.?* 

The final example to be considered here occurs in saying 35: 
** Without it (i.e. salt) no offering is acceptable"" (59.30-31). Some have 
pointed to the D text of Mk. 9.49 as providing a background here. 
However, this reading in Mark is itself an allusion to Lev. 2.13. Given 
the fact that the Gospel of Philip in general has a high regard for the 
OT,?* it may well be that this saying in Philip is an OT, rather than a 
NT, allusion.?' 

The conclusion of this analysis is that, with the exception of the 
reference to the parable of the Good Samaritan, all the allusions to the 
synoptic tradition in the Gospel of Philip can be explained as deriving 
from Matthew's gospel.??* The Gospel of Philip gives one saying as an 
explicit quotation, and it clearly refers to Matthew's redactional work at 
least once and probably more often. Thus Matthew's gospel appears to 
be the Gospel of Philip's primary source of information for sayings of 
Jesus from the synoptic tradition. 


2. The Gospel of Mary?? 


The NT echoes in this text are spread very unevenly, and this fact, 
along with other considerations, has led to the belief that there may 
originally have been two separate documents which were subsequently 
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combined by a Christian redactor.^' The process of identifying NT allu- 
sions in this gospel is again complex. We know that behind the Coptic 
text lies a Greek Vorlage, since an early (3rd century) Greek papyrus 
fragment of the gospel survives.^' Further, the Coptic translator of the 
document appears to have made no attempt to harmonise the NT allu- 
sions with the Coptic texts of the NT.*? 

However, whatever the prehistory of the text, there is a very striking 
cluster of synoptic allusions at 8.14-22: *'(14) Peace be with you. 
Receive (15) my peace to yourselves. Beware that no one (16) lead you 
astray, saying (17) *Lo here!' or 'Lo (18) there!" For the Son of Man (19) 
is within you. Follow (20) after him. Those who seek him will (21) find 
him. Go then and preach (22) the gospel of the kingdom.'' This seems to 
be a deliberate attempt to supply material known to be authentically 
Christian. 8.14-15 recalls Lk. 24.36 (perhaps also Jn.20.19) and Jn. 
14.27, though the standard Semitic peace greeting cannot of itself prove 
very much. 8.15-16 recalls Matt. 24.5/Mk. 13.5. 8.17-18 is perhaps 
closest to Luke's version of this saying (Lk. 17.23) since the parallels in 
Matthew and Mark both add 6 xpw:óc (Matt. 24.23; Mk. 13.21); fur- 
ther, Matthew's version has a repeated c), rather than &0c and éxet.*? If 
one can rely on the Coptic version here as accurately reflecting dif- 
ferences in the original Greek, then this implies knowledge of Luke's (or 
perhaps Mark's) text. 8.18-19 looks very much like a revised version of 
Lk. 17.21, with **Son of Man"! replacing *^Kingdom of God"'. The say- 
ing about seeking and finding (8.20-21) seems to be very closely related 
to the Q saying in Matt. 7.7/Lk. 11.9, though again with a 
Christological twist whereby the Saviour himself has become the object 
of the seeking. This saying was widely used by the Gnostics,^^ and the 
presence of the saying here within a cluster of synoptic allusions makes 
it reasonable to suppose that the author deliberately intended to allude 
to this synoptic saying. However, Matthew and Luke are identical here, 
so that it is impossible to say whether the Gospel of Mary is dependent 
on Matthew or Luke or their common source. The final allusion in this 
catena is the charge ''fgo and preach the gospel of the kingdom"' 
(8.21-22). Till here refers to Matt. 4.23; 9.35,9? presumably because of 
the phrase ''gospel of the kingdom''. Wilson disagrees and, presumably 
on the basis of the **go and preach"! phrase, refers to Mk. 16.15.*5 But it 
seems doubtful whether one should give so much weight to the **go 
and'' element. A far more likely source is Matt. 24.15 which also con- 
tains the phrase **gospel of the kingdom"'. Fora little later in the Gospel 
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of Mary, the disciples echo the Saviour's command and imply that they 
have been told to go to the Gentiles: **How shall we go to the Gentiles 
and preach the gospel of the kingdom of the Son of Man?"' (9.8-10). 
Only Matt. 24.15 of the possible NT texts explicitly refers to the Gentiles 
(**This gospel of the kingdom must be preached... as a testimony to all 
the Gentiles"). Moreover, this text in Matthew is due to Matthew's 
redaction of Mark, and hence the Gospel of Mary presupposes Mat- 
thew's finished gospel rather than Matthew's sources here. If this is the 
case, then four of the five synoptic allusions here derive from the 
apocalyptic discourses of the synoptic gospels. It looks very much as if 
the author here knew these discourses in their present synoptic form (or 
at least Matthew and Luke) and wove together various sayings to form 
the present cluster of allusions. 

Other synoptic allusions in the Gospel of Mary are rare, and it is less 
certain if any deliberate allusion is intended. Wilson refers to the words 
*He who has ears to hear, let him hear"! in 7.8-9 and 8.10-11 (cf. Matt. 
11.15; 13.9; 13.43; Mk. 4.9; Lk. 8.8; 14.35)." However, this exhorta- 
tion is extremely widespread in Gnostic literature (as well as in variant 
readings in the NT itself), where it is used in connection with an obscure 
saying which calls for further interpretation.*^* The proverbial nature of 
the saying makes it precarious to conclude too much about the Gospel 
of Mary's dependence on the synoptic tradition. It may be significant 
that the Gospel of Mary at one point quotes a variant of this aphorism 
in the form **(He who) understands, let him understand"', which may 
link with a similar version in some Western MSS at Mk. 4.9.*? Since this 
variant appears to occur nowhere else in the synoptic tradition, this 
might show knowledge of the Western text of Mark by the Gospel of 
Mary. However, the proverbial nature of the saying necessitates caution 
here.?? 

The second part of the document tells of the journey of a soul who 
converses with five great powers. During the conversation with the third 
power, ignorance, the latter says **Do not judge", to which the soul 
replies **Why do you judge me, although I have not judged?" 
(15.16-18). Some have suggested that this alludes to Matt. 7.1f./Lk. 
6.37." However, this is by no means certain. The words ''Do not 
judge" are here placed on the lips of the hostile power. Further, the 
words of the soul's reply appear to have been proverbial and not 
peculiarly Christian.?? It is thus doubtful if there is any conscious allu- 
sion to the synoptic tradition. Similarly, the saying in 17.4-5, **From 
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this time on I will attain to the rest", may allude to Matt. 11.29; ? but 
the *'rest motif recurs frequently elsewhere in Gnostic circles and in 
primitive Christianity,?^ and its occurrence here needs no NT text to ex- 
plain it. 

The final saying to be considered here occurs in 10.15-16: **Where the 
mind is, there is the treasure"! ^? Quispel refers to similar versions of this 
saying in Clement of Alexandria (Strom. VII.12.77; Q.D.S. 17; cf. 
Strom. 1V.6.33), Macarius (Hom. 43.3), and above all Justin (Apol. 
1.15.16). He argues that the variant forms of what appear to be synoptic 
allusions in Justin, which frequently agree with 'quotations' in the 
Pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, are due to common 
dependence on an independent gospel, the Gospel of the Hebrews.?$ 
However, the recent studies of Bellinzoni and Kline?! have suggested 
that these variant forms are more probably due to use of a post-synoptic 
harmony of the present gospels, rather than to dependence on an in- 
dependent gospel.?* In this case, the widespread occurrence of this form 
of the saying suggests a common tradition,?? but Bellinzoni argues that 
its ultimate source is Matt. 6.21 (or Lk. 12.34).9? It is possible that the 
change from ''heart"' to **mind" was due to an attempt to use more 
philosophical, and less Jewish, terminology; *' also the inversion of the 
order of the phrases produces a significant alteration in meaning: the 
**place"" which is valued is no longer defined to be where *'treasure"' is, 
but where voüg. 1s. This looks to be a secondary development of the 
original saying.*? If this is so, then the Gospel of Mary gives a developed 
form of the logion, and this may mean that it is only indirectly depen- 
dent on the synoptic tradition at this point.*? 

If one accepts Till's and Wilson's division of the present document in- 
to two discrete sources, then it would appear that each source section 
makes only passing reference to the synoptic tradition, using either 
stock phrases (7.8-9; 8.10-11), or sayings which reveal secondary 
developments from their synoptic form (10.15-16). These sources were 
not using in any direct way a stratum of the synoptic tradition which can 
be readily identified. The situation seems to be quite different in 8.14-22 
(perhaps the work of a later redactor), where the author appears to be 
deliberately alluding to synoptic sayings. Moreover, the form of these 
sayings suggests that the author was acquainted with at least Matthew 
and Luke here, and that he formed this section from texts which were 
mostly taken from the apocalyptic discourses. The different attitudes to 
the synoptic tradition reflected in the different parts of the document 
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may tell us something about the origin of these parts, and this will no 
doubt repay further study. 


3. The Book of Thomas the Contender** 


The common use of the figure of Thomas in this text, the seventh 
treatise from Codex II of the Nag Hammadi library, and in the Gospel 
of Thomas invites a comparison between the two documents. Yet it is 
perhaps surprising that these two texts are markedly different in the 
amount of synoptic material which they contain. For whilst the Gospel 
of Thomas is famous for its wealth of synoptic-type material, the Book 
of Thomas the Contender appears to be almost totally lacking in such 
material. 

Thomas the Contender develops the motif of the ignorance of the 
disciples (e.g. 138.31-36), a motif which has some affinities with the pic- 
ture of the disciples in Mark.*? But there is no need to postulate a 
literary relationship here: the motif is extremely common in the Nag 
Hammadi texts, and it provides the situation necessary to provoke fur- 
ther esoteric teaching.** The saying in 140.41-42, **Blessed is the wise 
man who (sought after the truth and) when he found it, he rested upon it 
for ever'',*' appears to allude to the synoptic saying of *'seeking and 
finding"! (Matt. 7.7/Lk. 11.9); but, as we have already seen, the motifs 
of *'seeking/finding"' and *'rest were very widespread,** so that direct 
dependence on the synoptic tradition cannot be assumed. Rather, this 
looks more like the use of common themes, which may ultimately derive 
from the synoptic tradition, but whose ultimate origin has now been 
forgotten. At 144.2-6, *'*Woe to you who dwell in error, heedless that 
the sun which judges and looks down upon the AII will circle around all 
things so as to enslave the enemies", Turner suggests that Matt. 5.45 
may be in the background.*?? But the allusion is very remote, and cer- 
tainly Matt. 5.45 gives no idea of the sun's destructive powers. 

Kirchner sees a clear allusion to Matt. 10.28 in the words of Thomas 
in 148.38-40. He reconstructs and translates the text as follows: **Wapp- 
net euch vor denen, die das Verderben für den Leib und die Seele nicht 
kennen" '.?? Even in this form, it is by no means clear that an allusion to 
Matt. 10.28 is intended. (E.g. there is nothing of the contrast between 
killing the body alone as opposed to killing the body and the soul). Fur- 
ther, there are a number of lacunae in the text at this point, and 
Kirchner's text is a reconstructed one. Turner translates: **Many are the 
things revealed to those who do not know that they will forfeit their 
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soul" (which might suggest a very indirect allusion to Mk. 8.36). When 
there is so much uncertainty about the text, it is impossible to deduce 
very much about the nature of any alleged synoptic allusion. 

The extended metaphor/parable of the sun, the weeds and the 
grapevine (144.20ff.) may owe something to biblical imagery. Turner 
suggests that there may be reflections of Matt. 5.5 (inheritance of the 
land), 5.45 (the sun shining on both good and bad) and 13.30 (vine and 
weeds growing together). He says: *'It may be that the author was in- 
spired by the discourses of the Gospel of Matthew, or another similar 
collection of such discourse material. But there is no single locus from 
which the metaphor of Thomas the Contender could have derived; 
rather we must accept its character as a pastiche of biblical motifs." "' 

A much stronger case for a theory of direct use of the synoptic tradi- 
tion by Thomas the Contender can be made in the case of the two 
beatitudes in 145.3-8: **Blessed are you who are reviled and not esteem- 
ed on account of the love their Lord has for them. Blessed are you who 
weep and are oppressed by those without hope, for you will be released 
from every bondage." Turner points to the very close relationship 
which exists between the wording of the first part of each beatitude and 
that of Matt. 5.11 and Lk. 6.21 respectively."? If this is the case, it may 
also be significant that the reference to **weeping'' in Lk. 6.21 is prob- 
ably redactional.? This means that Thomas the Contender shows 
knowledge of Luke's redaction and not just of Luke's sources, and 
hence presupposes the existence of Luke's finished gospel. Whether this 
is direct knowledge of the canonical beatitudes by Thomas the Con- 
tender is, however, uncertain. Turner observes that it is very strange 
that, if Thomas the Contender knew Matt. 5.11, the author should have 
omitted the phrase '*'and they persecute you and say every evil thing 
against you, lying to you"'."* (On the other hand, the conclusion of the 
second beatitude quoted here can easily be seen as the result of a change 
by Thomas the Contender, referrring to the ascetic's release from the 
constraints of the body.?*) 

Finally, at the end of the document, '*Watch and pray" (145.8) 
recalls Matt. 26.41/Mk. 14.38 (Lk. 22.46 has no **watch'").'$ 145.10-14 
reads: **As you pray you will find rest, for you have left behind the suf- 
fering and the disgrace. For when you come forth from the sufferings 
and passion of the body, you will receive rest from the Good One and 
you will reign with the King.'' Once again there is the collocation of 
**finding"' and *'rest"', and the further connection between *'rest"" and 
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*reigning" shows that one is within a pattern of motifs witnessed 
elsewhere in the tradition, and hence not necessarily directly dependent 
on the synoptic tradition." 

In summary, very few clear synoptic allusions can be found in 
Thomas the Contender. Matthean material is echoed, and on one occa- 
sion Luke's redactional work seems to be presupposed. This may show 
that Thomas the Contender has knowledge of Matthew's and Luke's 
gospels, but in many ways it seems to be a very indirect relationship that 
is involved. What is perhaps surprising is the contrast between the 
Gospel of Thomas and the Book of Thomas the Contender. The Gospel 
of Thomas uses what may be primitive traditions of the sayings of Jesus 
(whether the author derives them from the canonical gospels or 
elsewhere). Thomas the Contender either does not know these tradi- 
tions, or is unconcerned to use them. Whether Thomas the Contender 
knows the Gospel of Thomas is also unclear.?* Turner considers the 
whole Thomas literature as in some sense a discrete unity, with the Book 
of Thomas the Contender occupying a median position between the 
Gospel of Thomas and the Acts of Thomas." However, Thomas the 
Contender is much further along the *'trajectory"' of developing Jesus- 
traditions than the Gospel of Thomas, and he seems almost oblivious to 
the original form of the tradition. As Turner says: **Whatever may have 
been the original saying has been all but obliterated by the accretion of 
(ascetic) interpretation... The Jesuanic formulae are only an atavism 
designed to legitimatize the message of the interpretation by designating 
Jesus the Savior as its source."' *? 


4. Conclusion 


The analysis given here suggests that the authors of the texts con- 
sidered had access to the synoptic tradition only in the form of our pre- 
sent gospels. The Gospel of Philip derives practically all of its synoptic 
material from Matthew's gospel; and both the Gospel of Mary and the 
Book of Thomas the Contender appear to presuppose the redactional 
work of Matthew and Luke. There is virtually no evidence for the use of 
pre-synoptic sources by these writers.*' These texts are thus all *'post- 
synoptic"', not only with regard to their dates, but also with regard to 
the form of the synoptic tradition which they presuppose. 

In the course of a discussion of the Gospel of Thomas and the 
possibility that this gospel might preserve primitive traditions of the say- 
ings of Jesus, R. M. Grant argued that the nature of the Gospel of 
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Thomas (which he takes to be a Gnostic work) was in fact not surpris- 
ing. He said that any author, composing a **gospel"' which purported to 
give the esoteric teaching of Jesus as the Gnostic Revealer '*must have 
proclaimed doctrines which were in some respects close to those set 
forth in the Church's gospel; otherwise he cannot be recognised as 
Jesus." *? Whether this explains the similarities between the Gospel of 
Thomas and the synoptic tradition (as Grant was arguing here), and 
whether one should indeed describe the Gospel of Thomas as Gnostic,?? 
cannot be discussed here. However, Grant's argument is by no means 
self-evident, and not necessarily justified by the evidence of the other 
texts from Nag Hammadi or texts related to them.** The three texts ex- 
amined here show widely differing attitudes in this respect. For some 
(e.g. the author of the Gospel of Mary 8.14-22), it was clearly very im- 
portant that the speaker in the text be **recognised as Jesus"'. For others 
(e.g. the author of the Book of Thomas the Contender), this considera- 
tion seems to have been quite unimportant. 

It would obviously be naive to suggest that the tradition underwent a 
simple, unilinear development, whereby later interpretations gradually 
replaced more primitive Jesus-traditions.5 Nevertheless, study of the 
synoptic material in these Nag Hammadi texts may enable us not only to 
have a better insight into the history of the NT text, possibly also il- 
luminating the way in which the NT came to be regarded as 
authoritative and **canonical"'. It may also enable us to plot more ac- 
curately the various *'trajectories"" on which each text may lie and in- 
crease our knowledge of their Sitz im Leben. 


NOTES 


! For texts and commentaries on the Gospel of Philip, see H.-M. Schenke, Das 
Evangelium nach Philippus, 7heologische Literaturzeitung 84 (1959) 1-26; R. McL. 
Wilson, 7Ae Gospel of Philip (London 1962); C. J. de Catanzaro, The Gospel according 
to Philip, Journal! of Theological Studies 13 (1962) 35-71; W. C. Till, Das Evangelium 
nach Philippos (Berlin 1963); J.-É. Ménard, L'Evangile selon Philippe (Paris 1967). The 
use of the NT in the Gospel of Philip is discussed in passing in the various commentaries; 
the only article explicitly devoted to the topic seems to be R. McL. Wilson, The New 
Testament in the Nag Hammadi Gospel of Philip, New Testament Studies 9 (1963) 
291 -294. 

^ Wilson, NTS 9, 291. 

* All translations, together with page and line references, are taken from J. M. Robinson 
(ed.), The Nag Hammadi Library in English (Leiden 1977). 

* Cf. Schenke, op. cit., 23; Wilson, Philip, 187; Catanzaro, op. cit., 66; Till, op. cit., 81; 
Ménard, op. cit., 241. 
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* Wilson, op. cit., 187: ** Whether this /ogos is the Logos or the word of scripture is not 
entirely clear". It should be noted that, in the canonical gospels, these words are at- 
tributed to John the Baptist, not Jesus. 

5 What stage of 'canonicity' this implies is another matter. 

' SoSchenke, op. cit., 18; Wilson, op. cit., 153; Catanzaro, op. cit., 56; Till, op. cit., 79; 
Ménard, op. cit., 208. 

* Cf. G. Strecker, Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit (Góttingen 1971) 150; E. Schweizer, Te 
Good News according to Matthew (London 1976) 53. 

* There is some uncertainty about the text here. The translation given assumes the emen- 
dation of hi hbso for hi bso proposed by Till, op. cit., 75. Cf. Wilson, op. cit., 89; also A. 
Helmbold, Translation Problems in the Gospel of Philip, New Testament Studies 11 
(1964) 90-93, on p. 91. Schenke, op. cit., 9, translates *'in fulness"' instead of ''clothing"', 
but Wilson says that he is **unable to identify the final word in a form to produce this 
meaning"'. This text comes immediately after a direct quotation of Jn. 6.53, which sug- 
gests knowledge of the Gospel of John by the author of the Gospel of Philip. In this arti- 
cle, 1 have confined attention to the synoptic tradition. 

" However, the reference to drinking (7 x( xvjxc) is omitted by some MSS, notably N ft! 
vg Sy* a b etc. 

" E.g. S. Schulz, Q - Die Spruchquelle der Evangelisten (Zürich 1972), 151, thinks that 
Matthew is more original here; J. Schmid, Matthàus und Lukas (Freiburg 1930), 236, 
thinks that Luke is more original. 

' Unless we are to assume the existence of two independent versions here (so B. H. 
Streeter, The Four Gospels (London 1924), 260), but this seems unnecessary. 

'" QOnly Catanzaro, op. cit., 65, refers explicitly here to Matt. 15.27. 

'* Schenke, op. cit., 17; Wilson, op. cit., 133; Catanzaro, op. cit., 52; Till, op. cit., 78; 
Ménard, op. cit., 189. 

'5 Cf. Ménard, op. cit., 141; Catanzaro, op. cit., 40, refers to **Matt. 13.34", which 
must presumably be a misprint. 

'6 Wilson, op. cit., 93; Catanzaro, op. cit., 42; Ménard, op. cit., 147. 

" Wilson, op. cit., 97; Ménard, op. cit., 150f. 

'* Catanzaro, op. cit., 46. 

'* Menard, op. cit., 164, gives a number of examples of the 'pearl' imagery being used to 
denote something of great value. 

? Cf, Catanzaro, op. cit., 48. 

" Catanzaro, ibid.; Ménard, op. cit., 30: '*privations de ce que l'on possede"'. 

? Cf, Wilson, op. cit., 151f.; Ménard, op. cit., 206f. 

?  Noted by R. M. Grant, The Mystery of Marriage in the Gospel of Philip, Vigiliae 
Christianae 15 (1961) 136. 

^ [n any case one should not be too hasty in assuming that dependence could only lie in 
one direction. It is possible that the Western variant is itself due to Gnostic influence, as 
was suggested long ago by A. Jülicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu 11 (Tübingen 1899) 180f. 
Cf. Wilson, NTS 9, 294. 

5^ Wilson, PAilip, 161; Ménard, op. cit., 217. 

'5 ]s one to receive the kingdom as a child receives things, or is one to receive the 
kingdom as one receives a child? (The latter makes better sense in Mark). 

"  SoGrant, op. cit., 136. Schenke notes no NT parallel here, and Ménard, op. cit., 243, 
expresses doubt about the existence of an allusion here. Similarly Wilson, op. cit., 190f., 
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who warns against deducing dependence on the canonical gospels too hastily. However, a 
little later in the same saying, the Gospel of Philip says that the Godhead will be **under 
the wings" of the cross. This seems to reflect the imagery of the same gospel saying (Matt. 
23.37/Lk. 13.34: a hen gathers her brood *'under her wings"") and hence suggests that this 
gospel saying is indeed in mind (cf. Grant, op. cit., 137). 

"n p"N CDW Of' f" lat syrP;^ etc. 

? DN A O f" etc. épnuoc is printed in the latest (26th) edition of the Nestle-Aland Greek 
NT in the text of Matt. 23.38, but not of Lk. 13.35. 

? ^ [t may be significant that £gnuoc is the reading of, amongst others, the Western text of 
Matt. 23.38. However, one clearly cannot build too much on this. 

?' So Wilson, op. cit., 7: **There is at least one distinct allusion to Luke"'. 

? Cf. W. Monselewski, Der barmherzige Samariter. Eine auslegungsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung zu Lukas 10, 25-37 (Tübingen 1967), who argues that Gnostic interpreta- 
tions of the parable were current very early, and that interpretations by the **orthodox'' 
fathers can be seen as an attempt to counter Gnostic exegesis: ''Es liess sich nachweisen, 
dass die áltesten überhaupt auffindbaren Auslegungsplitter gerade gnostischer Herkunft 
sind, ja, dass sich sogar in den grosskirchlichen Auslegungen seit Irenáus in verschiedener 
Hinsicht ÁAhnlichkeit mit gnostischem Gedankengut findet und zwar fast durchweg im 
Zusammenhang mit einer ausgesprochenen polemisch-antignostischen Haltung."" (49). It 
is also possible that the note in saying 9, that the soul *''fell into the hands of robbers"' 
(53.11-12), is also an allusion to the parable. (See Monselewski, op. cit., 22ff., for this in- 
terpretation, referring the action of the robbers to the imprisonment of the soul in the 
world, as typical of Gnostic exegesis of the parable.) Surprisingly, Monselewski does not 
note the Gospel of Philip in his otherwise exhaustive survey of interpretations of the 
parable. 

?! Catanzaro, op. cit., 39; Ménard, op. cit., 30, 136. 

?* Menard, op. cit., 213. 

?5 Catanzaro, op. cit., 43. 

'5 / Ménard, op. cit., 29f. 

?" Cf. Wilson, op. cit., 99. 

? Thus supporting Wilson's general claim that **of the four Gospels, the author's 
preference is clearly for Matthew and John" (op. cit., 7; cf. also NTS 9, 291), though 
Wilson does not undertake the detailed comparison offered here. 

? For the text and translation, see W. C. Till (ed.), Die gnostischen Schriften des kop- 
tischen Papyrus Berolinensis 8502. Texte und Untersuchungen 60 (Berlin 1955); also a 
translation and notes by R. McL. Wilson and G. W. MacRae, in D. M. Parrott (ed.), Nag 
Hammadi Codices V, 2-5 and VI with Papyrus Berolinensis 8502, 1 and 4 (Leiden 1979) 
453-471. The NT allusions are discussed by R. McL. Wilson, The New Testament in the 
Gnostic Gospel of Mary, New Testament Studies 3 (1957) 236-243. The fact that the Berlin 
codex also includes two other texts which have also been found in the Nag Hammadi 
library (the Apocryphon of John and The Sophia of Jesus Christ) seems sufficient 
justification for considering the Gospel of Mary with the other Nag Hammadi texts. 

^ Till, op. cit., 26; Wilson, NTS 3, 237. 

^' See C. H. Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands 
Library of Manchester III (Manchester 1938) 18-23. 

? Wilson, op. cit., 238. 

*: Wilson, op. cit., 241, says that there is variation in the textual tradition of Luke here, 
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with B reading «cc repeated. This does not agree with the note in the critical apparatus of 
the Nestle-Aland text, according to which B reads éxei ... e . ee .... éxet is read by a 
large number of MSS, including A D W 6 old lat and most later MSS. If translated strict- 
ly, the Coptic text here (zpeisa ... mnmpeeima) might suggest that the version from which 
this derived read éxet ... 0e (cf. W. E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford 1939) 154b, 
313a), although Till translates '* 'Sieht hier' oder 'sieht da' ". However, it is dubious if one 
can place too much weight on such tiny details of a text in translation. 

* Cf. B. Gáürtner, The Theology of the Gospel of Thomas (London 1961) 258ff.; J.-É. 
Ménard, L'Évangile selon Thomas (Leiden 1975) 193; H. Koester, Gnostic Writings as 
Witnesses for the Development of the Sayings Tradition, in B. Layton (ed.), 7e 
Rediscovery of Gnosticism (Leiden 1980) 238-240. See too the extended discussion by Ter- 
tullian, De Praescr. 8-13 and 43, on the use of this saying by various 'heretics' (e.g. Mar- 
cion, Valentinus, Apelles, Simon). 

^5 Op. cit., 6S. 

'** Op. cit., 243. 

? Op. cit., 240. 

*58 See J. M. Robinson, Gnosticism and the New Testament, in B. Aland (ed.), Gzosis. 
Festschrift für Hans Jonas (Góttingen 1978) 135f. 

^ Wilson, op. cit., 241. 

5* See too Wilson's cautious remarks (p. 241 n. 3): **The words might be only a literary 
variation of the earlier part of the verse. Nor do we know whether these words stood in the 
Greek original or are due to expansion by the Coptic translator."' It must also be borne in 
mind that the relationships between texts like the Gospel of Mary and variant readings in 
the canonical gospels are not necessarily one-way only. See n. 24 above. 

5! Cf. Wilson, op. cit., 243. 

À? See W. C. Allen, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew (Edinburgh 1907) 66. On the other hand, the saying was known and used as 
a saying of Jesus very early, possibly independently of the synoptic tradition: see H. 
Koester, Synoptische Überlieferung bei den apostolischen Váàtern. Texte und Unter- 
suchungen 65 (Berlin 1957) 12-16, commenting on the use of a similar saying in 1 Clem. 
13.2. 

5 Cf. Wilson, op. cit., 238. 

5* See Gártner, op. cit., 265ff.; P. Vielhauer, 'Av&xauo:,, in W. Eltester (ed.), 
Apophoreta. Festschrift for E. Haenchen (Berlin 1964) 281-299; M. L. Peel, 7e Epistle 
to Rheginos (London 1969) 54, 142f. 

55 For this translation, see G. Quispel, Das Hebráerevangelium im gnostischen 
Evangelium nach Maria, Vigiliae Christianae 11 (1957) 139. Till allows *'treasure'" as a 
possible rendering, but prefers **your face" (pe-ho for p-eho). Quispel's argument has 
evidently been accepted by Wilson and MacRae in their translation of the text. 

(5 Quispel, op. cit., 139-141. R. van den Broek points out that the same version of the 
logion is also alluded to in the Nag Hammadi tractate Authoritative Teaching (CG V1, 3): 
*'She (the soul) runs upward into her treasure-house—the one in which her mind is" 
(28.22-27), as well as possibly the Sentences of Sextus 316 and Pistis Sophia 90 (though the 
parallels here are not exact.) See The Authentikos Logos: A New Document of Christian 
Platonism, Vigiliae Christianae 33 (1979) 274f. (I am very grateful to Professor van den 
Broek and to Professor Quispel for bringing my attention to this). 

? A. Bellinzoni, 7he Saying of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr (Leiden 1967); 
L. L. Kline, 7e Sayings of Jesus in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (Missoula 1975). 
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5* Bellinzoni summarizes his results as follows: **Not only is there absolutely no evidence 
to indicate the use of a pre-synoptic source, but there is overwhelming evidence for the use 
of post-synoptic material... There is also no evidence to support the position that Justin is 
dependent on one or more non-canonical gospels."' (op. cit., 139). 

* Wan den Broek, op. cit., 275, refers to a "fixed, literary tradition''. 

$^ Bellinzoni, op. cit., 92, 98. Similarly, apparently, van den Broek, op. cit., p. 275, says 
that **there can be no doubt that the Authentikos Logos in 28, 22-27 contains a distinct 
allusion to the saying of Matth. 6, 21". He also shows that this text here presupposes other 
verses in the Matthean context. 

$ ^ So E. Massaux, Le Texte du Sermon sur la Montagne utilisé par Saint Justin, 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 28 (1952) 437f., who attributes the change to Justin 
himself. However, the evidence of the Gospel of Mary renders this unlikely, since it is dif- 
ficult to envisage its being dependent on Justin's work. On the other hand, the difference 
could be due to translation variants: cf. van den Broek, op. cit., 275, with possible parallel 
examples cited. 

$? Van den Broek, ibid., argues that Justin's version, which contains the reference to 
**mind"' but lacks the inversion, *'*represents an adaptation of the original inversed version 
to the canonical tradition"'. | 

$$ [would thus agree with Quispel that there is not necessarily any direct use of synoptic 
tradition here. Whether the source for the saying is the Gospel of the Hebrews is, however, 
uncertain. There is nothing to indicate that this form of the logion is not a development of 
the synoptic form of the saying, though when this development first took place is not 
clear. 

$* See J. D. Turner, 7Ae Book of Thomas the Contender (Missoula 1975); D. Kirchner, 
Das Buch des Thomas, 7heologische Literaturzeitung 102 (1977) 793-804. 

$5. Cf. Mk. 4.13, 41; 6.51f.; 7.17f.; 8.17-21. The parallel is noted by Turner, op. cit., 
132f. 

$$. Cf. Robinson, op. cit., 133ff. 

$' For the text, see Turner, op. cit., 152f. 

$* See notes 44, 54 above. The two motifs are connected in the Gospel of Thomas, saying 
2 (in the Greek version in POxy 654) and in the Gospel of the Hebrews (cf. Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom. 11.9.45; V.14.96) with an additional reference to *'reigning"'. It is 
possible that a long section in the Nag Hammadi tractate 7e Dialogue of the Saviour (CG 
III, 5) is an elaboration of this saying. (See Koester, Gnostic Writings, 242f.). See also 
below on 145.10-14. 

$$ Op. cit., 177. 

^? Op. cit., cols. 793, 799. 

" Op. cit., 185f. 

" [bid., 189f. 

"^ Matthew's parallel here uses xev0éco (Matt. 5.4) but this is unlikely to be redactional 
(Matthew uses the verb only once elsewhere). On the other hand Luke uses xÀaíc quite 
often (10 times in his gospel, 3 times in Acts). See J. Dupont, Les Béatitudes. Tome I 
(Paris 1969) 266-271. 

"^ Turner, op. cit., 189, says that these are **notions which would have been very con- 
genial to the intention of Thomas the Contender''. 

'5  [bid., 189f. 

'5 Turner, op. cit., 190, also refers to Mk. 13.33, but this has no ''pray''. 
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" Cf. n. 68 above. Whether there is any direct relationship between these texts is not cer- 
tain. There is clearly a close connection between the saying in the Gospel of the Hebrews 
and that in the Gospel of Thomas (though only in the Greek version of the latter: the Cop- 
tic text has no reference to ''rest""). The versions in Thomas the Contender are less close. 
The saying in 140.41-42 may only indicate a common milieu and vocabulary. However, 
the saying in 145.10-14 shows more striking similarities, especially with the additional 
reference to *'reigning'. However, if thereisa link between Thomas the Contender and the 
Gospel of Thomas here, it must be at a relatively early stage in the development of the say- 
ing, i.e. prior to the present Coptic version of the Gospel of Thomas (which omits the 
**rest'' motif). Whether there is primitive tradition here (cf. Koester, **Gnostic Writings", 
242-244) is more doubtful. This saying appears to reflect a secondary development, 
perhaps of the synoptic saying: see J. Jeremias, Unknown Sayings of Jesus (London 1957) 
14f.; Ménard, 7Àhomas, 79; P. Vielhauer, in E. Hennecke New Testament Apocrypha Vol. 
1 (London 1963) 162. 

'* CTheconnection between 145.10-14 and the Greek version of saying 2 in the Gospel of 
Thomas suggests some connection (see previous note). However, it is also worth noting 
that the apparent allusions to the canonical beatitudes in Thomas the Contender do not 
overlap at all with the wording of the beatitudes which have been preserved in the Gospel 
of Thomas (sayings 54, 68, 69). 

"7 Op. cit., 233ff.; also his article A New Link in the Syrian Judas Thomas Tradition, in 
M. Krause (ed.), Essays on the Nag Hammadi Texts in Honour of Alexander Bóhlig 
(Leiden 1972) 109-119. 

$9 Thomas the Contender, 221. 

*! Unless it is implied by the reference to the Good Samaritan in the Gospel of Philip, or 
the **judging'' saying in the Gospel of Mary. But there is no indication in either case that a 
more primitive tradition has been preserved. 

$3? "Two Gnostic Gospels, Journal of Biblical Literature 79 (1960), on p. 3. 

33 CThis has always been contested by some. See most recently G. Quispel, The Gospel of 
Thomas Revisited, in B. Barc (ed.), Colloque International sur les Textes de Nag Ham- 
madi (Quebec & Louvain 1981) 218-266. (I am very grateful to Professor Quispel for this 
reference). | 

5* [t is, of course, also disputed whether one should describe some of the other Nag 
Hammadi texts as '*Gnostic"'. For example, of the texts examined in this article, the Book 
of Thomas the Contender might be considered as not necessarily Gnostic: see van den 
Broek, op. cit., n. 45 on p. 285f.; also his review of Turner, 7homas the Contender, in 
Vigiliae Christianae 33 (1979) 407. 

55 E.g. the Gospel of Mary may show a later redactor adding primitive Jesus-traditions 
to an earlier text. Cf. too the relationship between the tractates Eugnostos the Blessed and 
The Sophia of Jesus Christ. 
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Ernesto Valgiglio, Confessio nella Bibbia e nella letteratura cristiana 
antica. G. Giappichelli editore, Turin 1980. 


In early Christian Latin the verb confiteri and its cognate substantive 
confessio occur in different senses, two of which, viz. *confession of 
faith" and 'confession of sin! will not present unsurmountable problems 
to those who are acquainted with the classical use. There is, however, a 
third meaning, which may best be put forward in Jerome's words: con- 
fessio non semper paenitentiam, sed et gratiarum actionem significat, ut 
in psalmis saepissime legimus (Comm. in Matth. 11.25, p. 85, 232-234 
Hurst-Adriaen). This is one of the texts quoted in the relevant 
paragraph of C. Q. A. Meershoek's Le latin biblique d'aprés Saint- 
Jeróme (Nijmegen 1966). The confessio laudis, as Prof. Mohrmann has 
shown more than once in her Efudes (e.g. II 122), is especially at home 
in scriptural contexts, going back via é£ouoAovyetoQat to Hebrew ydh. The 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae s.v. confessio (IV 188-191), apart from the 
very special meaning '*martyr's grave', also distinguishes three senses: 
peccatorum c., fidei c. and laudis c. 

In this book Valgiglio discerns a fourth one, which he calls confessio 
tout court. Unfortunately he does not provide any clear and full exposi- 
tion of the criteria of this division, so that I have not been able to 
understand why e.g. qui confitetur lesum Christum in carne uenisse (1 
Ioh. 4.2) is a specimen of confessio fidei, but et omnis lingua confiteatur 
quia Dominus Iesus Christus in gloria est Dei Patris (Phil. 2.11) belongs 
to the list headed by confessio tout court (to be more precise: this is an 
example of 'confessio tout court anomala?). This is to be regretted 
because nearly 119/o of the 6222 texts quoted or mentioned belong to this 
category, and when one adds the cases of 'confessio tout court 
anomala', the percentage even rises to 16'/;. In his Conclusione V. in- 
deed calls this sense of confessio **una sopravvivenza classica, con for- 
ma e contenuto classici, comprensibile sia per un pagano sia per un cris- 
tiano"', but this is a rather vague formula and the author ought to have 
given a thorough explanation, leaving the reader in no doubt. 

There are more uncertainties. The first sentence of the Prefazione 
runs as follows: **Abbiamo citato tutti gli esempi di confiteri, confessio, 
confessor che siamo riusciti a trovare (non peró attraverso una lettura 
sistematica di tutte le opere). The bracketed words are rather em- 
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barrassing: what is the use of citing more than 6000 passages, if this list 
is not meant to be exhaustive, at least for a certain period or on other 
criteria? Would it not have been more feasible to make a reasoned selec- 
tion and on the base of that to present an improved version of the Chris- 
tian parts of the respective lemmata in TLL? But if, as is understand- 
able, V. wanted to make available all his quotations, a more practical 
and better ordered presentation would have been expedient: the 
typographical aspect of many pages of this otherwise well-printed book 
is dull and unattractive. 

On p. 55 V. makes some confusing statements about the etymology of 
confiteri, i.a.: **Il prefisso di confiteri contiene l'idea di 'riunione' "". In 
order to illustrate this he adduces a passage from Cassiodore: confiteri 
est multorum confatione aliquid profiteri. (Exp. in Ps. 74.2, p. 
685.27-28 Adriaen). I am afraid that something has gone wrong here. In 
ancient texts etymologies are often used as a rhetorical tool and it would 
be unwise to draw conclusions as to the reasons why a particular word 
was originally chosen to denote a specific Christian entity. In their Dic- 
tionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, s.v. cum, Ernout and Meillet 
note that cum as a 'préverbe' (in that case in its form con- or co- of 
course) often ''sert seulement à modifier l'aspect'', expressing *'le pro- 
ces arrivant à son terme"! (cf. facio - conficio). They add: **cette nuance 
de sens tend du reste à s'affaiblir et la forme à préverbe à se substituer à 
la forme simple, sans valeur spéciale". Besides confiteri in its meaning 
'to praise' looks very much like a Bedeutungslehnwort, as V. in fact 
states himself: **confiteri si puó considerare un calco di é£ouoAovetiota, 
che, a sua volta, é un calco di yd/"' (56). 

My worst disappointment concerns confessor. V's vast reading of 
primary sources would have made it possible to compose a much needed 
new version of the poorly equipped and almost useless lemma the 
Thesaurus provides for this fully Christian term. (Blaise's lemma is far 
better, but it also leaves much to be desired). Such a revision could have 
used and at the same time perhaps corrected the important chapter on 
confessor in H. Delehaye's Sanctus (Brussels 1927) and B. Kótting's re- 
cent paper Die Stellung des Konfessors in der Alten Kirche (JbAC 19 
(1976) 7-23). Both these studies are ominous absentees from the 
bibliography and thus a fine chance has been missed. Presumably the 
domination of the four basic meanings of confessio distinguished by V. 
from the outset has impeded an adequate study of confessor. For quite 
different categories would have been necessary in this case, viz. the rela- 
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tion to martyr, the relative proportions of its use as an official title and 
more informally, the position of the confessor within the Church and its 
hierarchy, the use of the term to denote orthodoxy, etc. 

These critical remarks may create the impression of undue lack of ap- 
preciation for the enormous amount of work done by the author. Such 
an impression would be wrong. The vast store of texts collected from 
the works of many authors is most useful and scholars who are prepar- 
ing a commentary on a particular work will do well to consult V.'s lists. 
The Conclusione is interesting too: here V. shows that, whereas the con- 
fessio fidei prevailed in the second and third centuries, viz. the times of 
martyrdom and persecution, the confessio laudis and the confessio pec- 
cati had their heyday in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

To sum up: Valgiglio has presented an interesting collection of 
material, but the way in which he has handled it, has prevented him 
from taking full advantage of the possibilities the collection offerred. 


Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BoErT 


G. F. Chestnut, 7he first Christian Histories. Eusebius, Socrates, 
Sozomen, Theodoret and Evagrius (Théologie Historique. Collection 
fondée par Jean Daniélou, dirigée par Ch. Kannengiesser, vol. 46). 
Paris, Éditions Beauchesne, 1977. 258 pp. Pr. Fr. 120/$ 19.50. 


As the title indicates, this study focuses on the first five Christian 
historians preserved for us and covering the period from the coming of 
Christ up to 594 A.D. Above all C. wants to compare these historians 
with their main pagan predecessors and for that purpose he pays par- 
ticular attention to two problems: the theme of Fate and Fortune, which 
so preoccupied the pagan historians but was rejected by their Christian 
successors in favor of free will and a rather diluted form of tyche, viz. ta 
symbebekota, and the issue of Rome and the Emperor. As to the latter 
C. discusses the Christian approach to and adaptation of pagan ruler 
worship, and the way the Christians handled both the concept of eternal 
Rome and of decline and fall. 

Most of the book is concerned with Eusebius and especially with his 
picture of Constantine. It was Eusebius who construed the parallelism 
between the Pax of the Roman Empire and the coming of Christ. 
Monarchy and monotheism went hand in hand from that time onwards 
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(101). C. points to the ''equation of the Pax Romana with the 
eschatological kingdom of Peace prophesied in Isaiah 2:4 and Micah 
4:1-4"' (102). In his 4th-6th chapters C. presents an interesting and con- 
vincing analysis of the two main antecedents of Eusebius! portrait of 
Constantine: viz. the Hellenistic doctrine of the king as the embodiment 
of divine /ogos and nomos, as the nomos empsychos and the eikon 
Theou, and the tradition of Jewish apocalypticism which received a very 
special interpretation so as to fit in with Eusebius! views on Constan- 
tine. The latter became ''the man raised up by God at the end of this 
world to create the Kingdom of the last Days"' (156, 162). His dynasty 
was the dynasty of the **eschatological emperors"'. At the very end this 
kingdom of peace would deteriorate and become the realm of the 
helpers of Satan; at the end of that period of Satanic horror Christ's sec- 
ond coming was planned by Eusebius and this leads up to the Last Judg- 
ment and the definitive separation of the pious and the impious. [n 
presenting these theories Eusebius by implication rejected chiliastic 
views about Christ returning to earth and establishing a thousand-year 
reign, during which the good would enjoy a pleasant life both physically 
and spiritually. 

In my view it was because Eusebius accepted the notion of the Con- 
stantinian Christian dynasty and empire that he more or less necessarily 
held a rather rosy view about the immediate future. Eusebius regarded 
the end of the world as ''reasonably far off" (159). How the ultimate 
deterioration came into being is not explained by C. I suppose it was 
unavoidable because of the equally unavoidable dogma of the Last 
Judgment but the optimism about the Constantinian dynasty pushed 
pessimism and gloominess into the background. Moreover, I think 
Eusebius did not want to reduce this optimism by accepting the theory 
of a happy, long-lasting reign of Christ. Too much emphasis on the lat- 
ter easily would have carried the implication that Constantine's reign 
was less happy. The chiliasts who cherished the idea of Christ's long 
reign on earth were not for nothing grim opponents of the Eusebio- 
Constantinian model of the Christian Empire. 

On p. 162 C. writes that the concept of Constantine as ''servant of 
God"' (/herapon), foreordained and pre-chosen by God as the most 
perfect Emperor was ''quite alien to the classical notion of divine action 
in history". This may be too one-sided. A. D. Nock pointed to the 
pagan notion of the e/ectus a diis and in pagan religion there is some 
evidence for the concept of priests chosen by or called upon by the deity 
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to fulfil their function (Essays on Religion and the Ancient World, ed. 
by Z. Stewart, 1972, 252ff., esp. 255 note 11). Moreover, the concept of 
the therapon tou theou, though not exceedingly popular, nevertheless is 
on record both in pagan and hellenized oriental cults (cf. my contribu- 
tion in H. S. Versnel (ed.), Faith, Hope and Worship. Aspects of 
religious Mentality in the Ancient World, Leiden 1981, 152-192, esp. 
159-161). 

Interesting and convincing is C.'s point that Eusebius plays down the 
*primitive' elements in Constantine's religiosity as emphasized by the 
Emperor himself: the vision of the cross of light, interpreted by Con- 
stantine as a theophany, and Constantine's love of epiphanies at large 
(163-165). Eusebius preferred to emphasize the fact that God had 
chosen Constantine as emperor and to minimize Constantine's habit of 
visualizing God's favour by means of (with the help of) religious 
*mechanisms'"" borrowed from pagan religiosity. Eusebius presented 
Constantine as the '*'charismatic, ecstatic prophet and military leader 
who set about ... to build ... the truly Final Empire" (165). 

C. devotes his 7th and 8th chapters to four Christian authors from the 
Greek East (Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret and Evagrius) who all con- 
tinue in some way Eusebius' approach toward the Christian empire, rul- 
ed by God's own Christian Emperor. He points out that they consistent- 
ly adopted the standpoint of those who regarded the eastern Empire as 
the true continuation of what began as /he Christian Empire tout court 
under Constantine. On the whole it is remarkable how completely dif- 
ferent Augustine's view about the Roman Empire, both pagan and 
Christian, was from that of Eusebius c.s. The simple fact that Augustine 
witnessed the actual disintegration of the Western Empire in my view 
probably was of crucial importance in bringing about this difference. 

Though Socrates c.s. may have changed somewhat Eusebius! views 
about Tyche and Fortuna, there is a remarkable continuity in their views 
about the pious, philosophical Christian Emperor. This has been 
elaborated in C.'s final 9th chapter, with the important proviso that 
Eusebius! successors produced a ''routinization of charisma"' (224), 
which means that they pay more attention to the '*pedestrian values held 
by the rulers of an established order of things"! (ibidem; e.g. financial 
aid to the Church; honors to clergymen etc.). Most welcome is C.'s 
paragraph on the emphasis laid by Eusebius c.s. on the majesty of the 
Christian Emperor. This value goes back to the Hellenistic Pythagorean 
treatises on kingship which advocated inter alia the sermnotes of the 
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ruler. In the exceedingly hierarchical Late Roman Empire (cf. also R. 
MacMullen, Roman Government's Response to Crisis A.D. 235-337, 
72-73) this value came to be regarded as more important than ever 
before, both in the actual practice of court life and in Christian 
ideology. It was Julian who by contrast had shown how bad it was for 
an Emperor to minimize the importance of the pomp and wealth of the 
imperial court and to mix with common people. The flirtation which 
Julian and Cynic-inspired philosophers had with the doctrine of poverty 
made the court-ideologists like Eusebius and his followers emphasize 
the similarity between philosophers and kings less than before. Admit- 
tedly, the pagan philosophical virtues remained associated with the 
Christian Emperor but philanthropia became subordinated to piety. 
The ideology arose of the Emperor as a pious monk and soldier, ob- 
viously the Christianized version of the pagan ideal of the ascetic 
philosopher and the brave athlete-soldier. Pietas, of course, has always 
been a central imperial virtue (cf. Nock, op. cit., 263/4). 

Sophrosyne and askesis remained central virtues but not in the sense 
that the Emperor should do away with his pomp and decorum. Self- 
mastery over the passions of soul and body should enable the emperor 
not to surrender to the daily allurements of his wealth. Poverty itself 
would have been a disgrace to the majestic autocrat. Imperial pomp 
above all finds its justification in the fact that the masses were kept in 
awe by it. In this respect it is relevant to point out that Constantine's 
pompous building-policy openly aimed at kataplexis of the people (cf. 
MacMullen, op. cit., 98 with note 8). It is amazing to see how easily 
Christian ideologists managed to forget about humilitas and to adapt 
themselves to the reality of late Roman society and court. C. points out 
that this concept of the both ascetic and majestic Christian Emperor had 
a strong impact on medieval kings (240-241); I wonder how strong the 
impact was on the behaviour of medieval popes, who certainly were not 
averse to a good deal of secular pomp and decorum in their relations 
with the common believers. Incidentally, when C. argues that the value 
of philanthropia became less important for the majestic, lofty Emperor, 
are we entitled to assume that at the same time the ideal of civilitas 
(cf. e.g. P. A. Brunt, Papers Brit. School Rome, 43 (1975) 22), which 
was so popular during the Principate and is supposed to have influenced 
the relations between good Emperors and senators, also lost much of its 
force? 
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Needless to say, C. has written a very stimulating book on the ease 
with which ancient Christian historians adapted themselves to the 
phenomenon of the Christianized empire and Emperor and especially to 
the extremely hierarchical nature of Late Roman Society. Christ's 
humility and the majestic Christian Emperor of Eusebius c.s. are worlds 
apart from our, but apparently not from their, perception. The corrupt- 
ing influence of Late Roman court life should not be underestimated. 


Oegstgeest, Willem de Zwijgerlaan 47 H. W. PLEKET 


Liber Sacramentorum  Gellonensis (Corpus Christianorum Series 
Latina, CLIX, CLIXA). Text edited by A. Dumas, O.S.B., introduc- 
tion, plates, synoptic table and indices by J. Deshusses, O.S.B. Turn- 
hout, Brepols, 1981, X, 526 pp.; XXXVI, 113 plates, 212 pp. 


The manuscript, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Lat. 12048, known as 
the Sacramentary of Gellone, has been the subject of many studies in 
more recent years. However, this two-volume edition of text, introduc- 
tory matter, reproduction in colour of marginal drawings and initials 
and extensive synoptic table, is yet another great landmark in the 
liturgical scholarship of the twentieth century. The personal dedication 
of those who devote so much of their lives to meticulous textual studies 
and the support of those bodies, in the main voluntary, which ensure the 
publication of such work has always seemed in this day and age little 
short of the miraculous. 

The first volume (CLIX) which reproduces the actual text of the Paris 
manuscript is the work of Dom Dumas who sets forth his threefold aim 
in his introductory remarks: 1) to publish the Paris text and so complete 
the notes made by Mgr. V. Leroquais over fifty years ago; 2) to suggest 
the original text of the Gelasian sacramentary of the eighth cen- 
tury—what he calls the Frankish-Gelasian sacramentary; 3) to facilitate 
the study of both the Roman and Gallican sources of the latter. It is very 
important to realise from the outset that the editor has no intention of 
providing a critical edition of the eighth-century New Gelasiana as 
represented here by the Paris manuscript. He gives a straightforward 
transcription of the latter, incorporating within his text such corrections 
made by the first hand, and indicating those by a ninth-century scribe in 
the notes. His variants are taken from three published sources. In the 
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first part only two manuscripts are used namely, Paris, BN, MS. Lat. 
816 - the Sacramentary of d'Angouléme, and Saint-Gall, Bibl. Can- 
tonale, MS. 348 - the Sacramentary of St.-Gall. In the second part, 
Berlin, Staatsbibl. MS. Phillipps 1667 - the Phillipps Sacramentary, 
replaces that of Sr.-Gall which lacks this part. 

Certainly this restriction of variants to three readily accessible 
publications is of no hindrance for the majority of those who will use 
this edition. Yet for me the excitement and mystery of text studies lies 
within those unpublished materials preserved more often than not in 
lesser known libraries and which, from time to time, provide unexpected 
clues to unsuspected mysteries. 

The Gellone Sacramentary is clearly printed in numbered sections 
under the titles and subtitles of the manuscript itself, and every part or 
sub-section (piéce) is numbered in heavy type repeated in the synoptic 
table of the second volume. The text itself covers 1) the Sacramentary 
proper (sections 1-328), 2) episcopal blessings (329-330), 3) mis- 
cellaneous prayers (331-343), 4) order of baptism (344), 5) the Pontifical 
(345-312), 6) the Martyrology (513-514), 7) later additions (again each 
sub-section is numbered in heavy type). 

The second volume (CLIXA) is the work of Dom J. Deshusses. It 
consists of an introduction— bibliographical details, description, history 
and contents of the manuscript—, one hundred and thirteen plates in 
colour, a synoptic table and six indices. The restriction of the actual in- 
troductory material into thirty-six pages which includes a two-page ap- 
pendix of variants of marginal titles, is in itself evidence that its author 
has no intention of entering into any detailed background discussion. 
However, one of the most puzzling elements of these few pages is that 
they ignore in toto (footnotes included) any reference to the studies on 
the Old Roman rite, Papal and Urban which were so widely discussed 
and published in the 1960s and 1970s. The late Fr. S.J.P. van Dijk 
devoted many years of considerable research into the historical, 
liturgical and musicological background which impinges frequently 
upon this very text. Yet not one of his lengthy studies (the last published 
posthumously in Sacris Erudiri covering over one hundred pages) finds 
a single footnote, nor is his name and work the only glaring omission. 
Granted that any introduction such as these brief notes cannot be con- 
cerned with the minutiae of discussion around the antecedents of the 
Frankish-Gelasian Sacramentary of the eighth century, surely we owe it 
to all who use our text publications to provide them with as many 
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pointers as possible to contemporary as well as past scholarship. In this 
specific instance many would have benefited from an indication of the 
fascinating studies and debates of scholars during the past two or so 
decades. 

The reproduction of the illuminations (marginal drawings and in- 
itials), already widely studied by art historians, is one of the most 
pleasing features of this volume. 

The main content, however, some one hundred and thirty eight pages, 
is given over to a synoptic table which will without doubt be of in- 
estimable value to scholars and students alike. Its aim is to facilitate and 
pinpoint research into the evolution of the texts. The table follows 
the sectioning and numbering in volume CLIX and is divided into six 
parts: 1) the Sacramentary proper, 2) and 3) episcopal blessings, 4) 
miscellaneous prayers, 5) order of baptism, 6) the Pontifical. Each divi- 
sion shows in parallel columns, direct sources, Frankish-Gelasian 
sources, indirect sources and the Alcuin Supplement. All sources used 
are again available in print which, in this instance, enhances the value of 
the table for ready checking. 

The six indices take up the following seventy pages, the greater 
number of which, naturally, are devoted to that of the incipits. 

These two volumes provide easily accessible valuable material for 
both liturgists and art historians whose debt to their editors will be un- 
questionably immense. 


Swinton Dene, Nr Duns, Berwickshire, Scotland 
JOAN HAZELDEN WALKER 


Codices Chrysostomici Graeci, IV: Codices Austriae descripsit 
Wolfgang Lackner, Editions du CNRS, Paris, 1981. xxxiv, 113 p. 


The series Codices Chrysostomici Graeci (CCG) began in 1968 as a 
follow-up to J. A. de Aldama's Repertorium Pseudochrysostomicum, a 
book which has rendered untold service to those engaged in research on 
ps. Chrysostom. The aim of this series is to tabulate accurately the texts 
which are ascribed to Chrysostom in Greek mss. Accordingly, M. 
Aubineau described in CCG I (1968) Chrysostom mss. in England and 
Ireland, R. E. Carter in CCG II (1968) those in Germany, and in CCG 
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III (1970) those in America and Europe with the exception of Italy and 
France. Since their publication these volumes have given ample proof of 
their worth. A warm welcome will therefore be accorded the fourth 
volume of CCG, in which Lackner deals with the 117 Chrysostom mss. 
in the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek in Vienna. This is the only 
library in Austria in possession of such mss. and the collection is due to 
the efforts of the bibliophiles Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq and Johannes 
Sambucus. Lackner discusses more fully than did the editors of previous 
CCG volumes the former owners of the mss., the common phenomenon 
of variation in /ncipit and Desinit, shortened versions of transmitted 
texts, and editors. He also pays close attention to Sir Henry Savile, the 
renowned editor of Chrysostom, whose keen insight we have to thank 
for the fact that the Chrysostom mss. in Vienna contain only 4 inedita. 
In Savile's eight-volume edition of Chrysostom (1612) there are 38 
homilies based entirely on Vienna mss. In the same century Ducaeus 
made considerably less use of the Vienna mss. for his edition of 
Chrysostom (1609-1633), as did Montfaucon later for his (1718-1738). 

The excellence and accuracy of Lackner's work can be seen from the 
fact that there are only 19 fragments from the texts attributed to 
Chrysostom in the Vienna Chrysostom mss. which still remain to be 
identified. Thanks to Lackner, these mss. hold no more secrets for us. 
This book can, in short, be regarded as the model for further volumes in 
this series. 


1007 MC Amsterdam, Vrije Universiteit, Postbus 7161 C. DATEMA 


Targum du Pentateuque. V: Index analytique par R. Le Déaut 
(Sources Chrétiennes, 282). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1981. 117 pp. 


This fifth volume concludes Le Déaut's edition of the Palestinian 
targum of the Pentateuch in French which appeared, at an admirable 
pace, in the course of the years 1978-1980. The volume contains an 
analytical index on the distinctive text of the targumim presented in the 
preceding volumes. In an extensive and instructive preface, Le Déaut 
sets out the principles according to which the index has been compiled, 
and how it should be used. He also avails himself of the opportunity to 
reply to the reactions with which the earlier volumes met in a number of 
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reviews. Here he deals, once again, with the significance of the 
targumim for the study of early Christian and patristic literature; he 
also enters, with due caution, into the problem of the antiquity of the 
traditions contained in the two l6th-century mss. of the Palestinian 
targum of the Pentateuch. 

In Vig. Chr. 33 (1979) 411, this reviewer queried the use made by Le 
Déaut of what the latter himself (vol. I, p. 30) designated as the *'two 
witnesses" (deux témoins") of Ps.-Jonathan: ms. Brit. Libr. Add. 
27031 and the editio princeps (Venice, 1591). Le Déaut offers a transla- 
tion of the ms., comparing it with the ed. pr. and correcting the ms. text 
wherever necessary. Now if there are really two textual witnesses, they 
have of course to be reduced to one single archetype before a translation 
is made. In vol. V, p. 20, Le Déaut replies: "'...l'usage que nous avons 
fait de ces textes nous parait défendable: ils sont trés voisins l'un de 
l'autre (avec mémes erreurs et mémes omissions) et les divergences 
notables sont fort rares"'. He goes on to report the results of J. Okoye's 
recent examination of the relationship between Add. 27031 and the ed. 
pr. The ed. pr. would be **une édition corrigée de ce dernier (ms. Add. 
27031) qui se trouve étre, de ce fait, le témoin unique'' (Le Déaut, vol. 
V, p. 21). If this is correct, the results of Okoye's research seem to con- 
tradict Le Déaut's statement in vol. I, p. 30 and do not seem to justify 
his use of the ed. pr. In fact, if Okoye is right, the ed. pr. has no in- 
dependent critical value; in that case it has to be excluded from the text- 
critical recensio and must not influence the translation at all. But it 
should be noticed that, when preparing vol. I, Le Déaut could probably 
not yet know the results at which Okoye arrived in his Oxford thesis of 
1980. 

The analytical index itself is a useful instrument for tracing exegetical 
traditions occurring in the targumim. For instance, in 1 Cor. 10:4 Paul 
relates that the rock from which the Hebrews drank in the desert ''ac- 
companied'' their travels, moving with them through the desert. Under 
the lemma *'puits", the index includes an entry *'pérégrinations du 
puits"', referring to, inter alia, Neofiti 1 and Ps.-Jonathan on Numbers 
21:19, an account of how the well accompanied the Hebrews wandering 
up hill and down dale through the desert. 

The reader may sometimes wonder why some detail or other has not 
been included in the index. It does not register, for instance, the Aigh- 
priesthood of Melchizedek mentioned in Neofiti 1 on Gen. 14:18; cf. 
Hebr. 5:10 and 6:20. In countless cases, however, this index will certain- 
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ly serve as a valuable guide to traditions transmitted in the Palestinian 
(and other) targumim. Congratulations are due to Le Déaut and his col- 
laborator J. Robert on the completion of this most recommendable edi- 
tion. 


2313 SW Leiden, Zeemanlaan 47 H. J. bpE JONGE 


F. Bovon, M. van Esbroeck, R. Goulet, E. Junod, J. D. Kaestli, F. 
Morard, G. Poupon, J.-M. Prieur, Y. Tissot, Les Actes Apocryphes des 
Apótres. Christianisme et monde paien (Publications de la Faculté de 
Théologie de l'Université de Genéve, 4). Genéve, Édition Labor et 
Fides, 1981. 440 p. 


Voici une collection d'études d'un groupe de chercheurs de Suisse qui 
préparent une édition avec traduction et commentaire des actes apocry- 
phes des Apótres. (Une équipe francaise se concentre sur les Évangiles 
apocryphes.) 

Volontierement je recommande ce livre en empruntant les mots sui- 
vants au texte sur la couverture: «Le portrait physique de l'apótre Paul, 
la scene du Quo vadis?, le martyre d'André, la virginité de Saint Jean et 
les voyages de Thomas aux Indes, tous ces éléments nous sont connus 
non par le Nouveau Testament, mais par une littérature hagiographique 
et romanesque de la fin du IIe siécle, condamnée comme hérétique par 
les théologiens et les évéques, mais lue et appréciée par le peuple chré- 
tien, les Actes apocryphes des apótres». 

Au service des lecteurs de notre périodique nous faisons suivre la 
tables des matiéres de ce livre important. 


I Les Actes apocryphes hier et aujourd'hui: de la condamnation à la redécouverte. 


E. Junod, Actes apocryphes et hérésie: le jugement de Photius (11-24). G. Poupon, Les 
Actes apocryphes des Apótres de Lefévre à Fabricius (25-48). J.-D. Kaestli, Les principa- 
les orientations de la recherche sur les Actes apocryphes (49-67). 


ll. L'apótre dans les Actes apocryphes: figure et fonction. 


G. Poupon, L'accusation de magie dans les Actes apocryphes (71-93). F. Morard, Souf- 
france et martyre dans les Actes apocryphes (95-108). Y. Tissot, Encratisme et Actes 
apocryphes (109-119). J.-M. Prieur, La figure de l'apótre dans les Actes apocryphes 
d'André (121-139). F. Bovon, La vie des apótres: traditions bibliques et narrations 
apocryphes (141-158). 


II] Vies de philosophes et propagande religieuse. 
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R. Goulet, Les Vies de philosophes dans l'Antiquité tardive et leur portée mystérique (161- 
208). E. Junod, Les Vies de philosophes et les Actes apocryphes: un dessein similaire? 
(209-219). 

IV Les légendes apostoliques: traditions, transformations et prolifération. 

Y. Tissot, Les Actes apocryphes de Thomas: exemple de recueil composite (223-232). E. 
Junod, Origene, Eusébe et la tradition sur la répartition des champs de mission des apótres 
(Eusébe, HE III, 1, 1-3) (233-248). J.-D. Kaestli, Les scenes d'attribution des champs de 
mission et de départ de l'apótre dans les Actes apocryphes (249-264). M. van Esbroeck, 
Les textes littéraires sur l'Assomption avant le Xe siécle (265-285). Bibliographie générale 
(287-288). Fiches signalétiques concernants les Actes d' André, de Jean, de Paul, de Pierre, 
de Philippe, de Thomas (289-305). 
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Arché e Telos. L'antropologia di Origene e di Gregorio di Nissa. Ana- 
lisis storico-religiosa. Atti del Colloquio Milano, 17-19 Maggio 1979, 
publicati a cura di U. Bianchi con la cooperazione di H. Crouzel (Studia 
Patristica Mediolanensia, 12). Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1981. L. 56.000 
(54.901). 


Voici un livre extrémement entrainant sur un théme extrémement dif- 
ficile. Il s'agit de l'anthropologie d'Origeéne et de Grégoire de Nysse. 

Selon ces deux auteurs la fin de la vie humaine, c'est l'apocatastase, 
c'est-à-dire la restauration absolue de l'état primitif, qui est un état par- 
fait. Entre cet état primitif et cette restauration, entre ce commencement 
et cette fin, la vie humaine se déroule. 

Il va de soi que cette vue évoque beaucoup de problémes. Comment 
expliquer cette chute de la vie parfaite au commencement? Comment 
estimer la situation présente de l'homme dans ce corps? Comment voir 
la relation entre la condition présente et la consommation à la fin? 

Le colloque de Milan, dont on publie ici les actes, s'est occupé de ces 
questions. Ce qui fait ces actes tellement intéressants, c'est le fait qu'on 
y trouve, à part les conférences, un rapport exact des discussions et des 
évaluations faites pendant et apres le colloque. Ces discussions étaient 
tres vives, entre autres par la circonstance, que deux des contribuants au 
colloque s'approchaient le problématique d'un point de vue historico- 
religieux. Ils discutent la relation entre l'anthropologie des deux Patres 
et celle de la Gnose, dont ils sont des experts. On est témoin des discus- 
sions intéressantes sur la question, si on doit parler du dualisme dans 
l'anthropologie d'Origéne et de Grégoire. 
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L'énumération suivante des titres conférence montrera une orienta- 
tion diverse, mais les discussions figurent comme des traits! d'union. 

Ugo Bianchi, L'intention du Colloque. Analyse historico-religieuse. 
Henri Crouzel, L'anthropologie d'Origéne: de l'arché au telos. Josep 
Rius-Camps, La hipótesis origeniana sobre el fin dltimo (peri telous). 
Intento de valoración. Monique Alexandre, Protologie et eschatologie 
chez Grégoire de Nysse. G. Christopher Stead, Individual personality in 
Origen and the Cappadocian Fathers. Eugenio Corsini, La polemica 
contro Eunomio e la formazione della dottrina sulla creazione in Grego- 
rio di Nissa. Antonio Quacquarelli, L'antropologia del martire nel 
panegirico del Nisseno a san Teodoro di Amasea. Giulia Sfameni Gas- 
parro, Restaurazione dell'immagine del celeste e abbandono dell' imma- 
gine del terrestre nella prospettiva origeniana della doppia creazione. 
Dario M. Cosi, Nota sull'uttilizzazione cristiana della leggenda della 
fenice. 

Les discussions et les évaluations ont été redigées en partie en Italien 
en partie en francais. 
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Fides Sacramenti. Sacramentum Fidei. Studies in honour of Pieter 
Smulders. Edited by H. J. Auf der Maur, L. Bakker, A. van de Bunt, J. 
Waldram. Van Gorcum Assen, The Netherlands, 1981. XVI, 340 p. 
Fl. 57,50. 


L. Bakker, Introduction 

PART ONxk: H. Renckens, Le Chant de la Diaspora. Théologie et mélodie (1-8); W. Weren, 
The Lord's Supper: An inquíry into the coherence in Lk 22, 14-38 (9-26); A. van de Bunt, 
Milk and Honey in the Theology of Clement of Alexandria (27-40); H. J. auf der Maur 
and J. Waldram, //luminatio Verbi Divini - Confessio Fidei - Gratia Baptismi. Wort, 
Glaube und Sakrament in Katechumenat und Taufliturgie bei Origenes (41-95); M. 
Bévenot, *Salus extra Ecclesiam non est' (St. Cyprian) (97-105); E. Dekkers, *Symbolo 
baptizare" (107-112); P. van Dael, Purpose and function of Decoration-Schemes in Early 
Christian Baptisteries (113-135); A. Grillmeier, Die Taufe Christi und die Taufe der 
Christen. Zur Tauftheologie des Philoxenus von Mabbug und ihre Bedeutung für die 
christliche Spiritualitàt (137-175); Y. Congar, Intentionnalité de la Foi et Sacrement. 
Apercus, de S. Augustin au concile de Trente (177-191); P. Verdeyen, Parole et Sacrement 
chez Guillaume de Saint-Thierry (193-203); A. Davids, Hésiode et les prophétes chez 
Théophile d'Antioche (Ad Autol. II, 8-9) (205-210); J. Doignon, Un Sermo Temerarius 
d'Hilaire de Poitiers sur sa Foi (De Trinitate 6, 20-22) (211-217); M. Simonetti, Ferrando 
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di Cartagine nella controversia teopaschita (219-232); G. van Hemert, Some Remarks on 
Teilhard de Chardin's l'Evolution de la Chasteté (233-244); 

PART Two: K. Rahner, Kleine theologische Reflexion über die gegenseitige Beziehung von 
Glaube und Sakrament (245-252); F. Tillmans, The Sacraments as Symbolical Reality of 
Faith. A theological programme (253-276); W. Boelens, Liturgie als glüubige Feier der 
konkreten  Aktualitát. Bedingungen und Konsequenzen der biblischen Anamnese 
(277-285); P. van Hooijdonk, Ein Sakrament geht aus einer Gemeinde hervor (287-308); 
H. Wegman, Deux Strophes de la Priére Eucharistique III du Missel Romain (309-320); 
Bibliography of P. Smulders (321-326). 
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JUSTIN MARTYR AND THE EMERGING CHRISTIAN CANON 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PURPOSE AND DESTINATION OF THE DIALOGUE 
WITH TRYPHO 


BY 


CHARLES H. COSGROVE 


Research into the formation of the Christian canon has reached the 
conclusion that in the conception of Justin Martyr certain writings of 
the New Testament (most notably the synoptic Gospels) rank as ''Scrip- 
ture" on a par with the Old Testament, or at least are clearly *on the 
way! to obtaining such status. For example, Isidor Frank, in his Der 
Sinn der Kanonbildung (1971), argues that the *fmemoirs of the 
apostles" are regarded by Justin and his community as ''auf einer 
Stufe" with the Old Testament. According to Frank, Justin definitely 
includes the three synoptic Gospels within his designation '*memoirs'"' 
but not John or Paul. He concludes: 


Das Zwólfapostelkollegium ist für Justin der entscheidende Garant der rechten 
Lehre, die eje yyéAtx sind als &xouvnuoveóuaza tv &xootóAcv Heilige Schrift der xov) 
OtxOfjxn.' 


There are those who would go further than Frank and include the | 
Pauline letters or one of the Johannine writings.? Others are more 
reserved, maintaining that Justin's view of the apostolic writings is 
representative of a growing tendency within the church in the direction 
of regarding those writings as possessing canonical authority.? 

This general consensus that Justin regards certain apostolic writings 
as Scripture or *almost Scripture! must be given up in the light of what 
will be shown to be the probable purpose and audience of the Dialogue 
with Trypho, the primary document upon which judgments concerning 
Justin's *canon' are based. It will be argued that not only are the 
apostolic writings not esteemed as Scripture by Justin, but that he is in 
fact moving in an opposite direction from regarding them as such. In- 
deed, Justin represents a reversal of the trend of the church in the se- 
cond century toward regarding apostolic writings as canon. 
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I. The Legitimacy of Joining the Canon Question with Respect to Justin 


Modern scholarship is generally agreed that we possess only three 
works of Justin Martyr. These are: 1) the First Apology, 2) the Second 
Apology, and 3) the Dialogue with Trypho.* Frequently, discussions of 
Justin's opinions on the canon include the observation that because his 
writings were directed toward the non-Christian world, the need to 
discuss the internal church question of canon was not present. For in- 
stance, L. W. Barnard comments that Justin's failure to cite Paul's 
epistles is best explained '*by his apologetic purpose which prevents his 
appealing to purely Christian teachers and writings as authorities." 
Sometimes a similar judgment is made with reference to Justin's use of 
the description '*memoirs of the apostles"" for the Gospels. This is said 
to be evidence that he writes to those outside the church (or, given the 
assumption of a non-Christian destination for the Dialogue, this usage 
is explained by that destination). However, the mere use of this phrase 
says nothing in and of itself about the identity of Justin's audience, for 
various conceivable reasons may be adduced for its employment in con- 
nection with any number of different audiences (see Part II below). 
Hence it appears to me that the significance of the use of this phrase will 
best be considered after conclusions regarding the destination of the 
Dialogue have been drawn on other grounds. 

These considerations point up the critical importance that the ques- 
tion of the intended audiences of Justin's extant writings assumes in the 
evaluation of his notion of the Christian canon. The audience provides 
the broad context for interpreting his remarks. Is it indeed legitimate to 
ask the question of canon of Justin's works? If one of his writings is ad- 
dressed to non-Christians, then a defense of the canon as such would 
not be expected of that writing. Consequently, if the Dialogue with 
Trypho is directed toward a Jewish audience, it is not surprising that 
scriptural common ground is the Jewish Scriptures (which both parties 
esteem) and that debate takes place concerning the meaning, text, and 
extent of these and not the Christian writings. Similarly, if the First 
Apology is aimed at the ears of Roman officials, it is not to be expected 
that a defense of the Christian canon would be offered. As evidence of 
this one could point to the attitude expressed in 7 Apol 8.5: 


And if anyone says that this is incredible or impossible [referring to Christian 
teaching], this error of ours is one which concerns ourselves only, and no other per- 
son, so long as you cannot convict us of doing any harm. 
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In view of the foregoing the implications of a non-Christian destina- 
tion of Justin's writings may be set forth as follows: 

]) Statements about canon gain more weight by virtue of the fact that 
the global context militates against their introduction. 

2) Absence of statements regarding canon are not an argument against 
the importance of the concept for the author. We simply do not 
know his views on the matter. 

However, if a particular writing is addressed to Christians, different im- 

plications result: 

1) Statements reflecting the author's conception of the canon tend to 
reflect more accurately his own opinions on the subject. 

2) Absence of reference to the question of canon, where it would be 
expected in the light of the audience, does suggest something about 
the author's thinking on the topic. 

With these considerations in mind, the problem of the audiences of 

Justin's three writings may be addressed. 


The Destination of the Two Apologies 


There is agreement about the audience toward which the two 
apologies of Justin are directed. The First Apology is addressed to 
Emperor Antoninus Pius and to his son Verissimus the philosopher, and 
to Lucius the philosopher. The Second Apology,5 being considerably 
shorter, apparently is intended to deal with some specific problems 
which had arisen since the composition of the First Apology. 

The purpose of the First Apology is to persuade Rome to apply its 
policy of religious tolerance to Christianity, but there may be a wider 
audience in view.' Indeed at points this apology has an almost 
evangelistic edge. 


The Destination of the Dialogue 


The question of the intended audience of Justin's Dialogue with 
Trypho has received various answers. Ostensibly, the Dialogue is 
directed toward the Jewish community as a defense of the Christian 
faith (see Dial 80), and this was the traditional view until the twentieth 
century.? This perspective continues to be affirmed rather uncritically in 
some recent literature,? but the present trend is away from this classical 
position. 

Adolf von Harnack first suggested a pagan readership for the 
Dialogue.'* He has been followed in this regard by E. R. Goodenough'' 
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and Niels Hyldahl.'? Theodore Stylianopoulos has gathered the main 
arguments for a pagan destination in his book, Justin Martyr and the 
Mosaic Law,? and these may be summarized as follows: 


]) The strongly Roman name of the stated addressee, Marcus 
Pompeius, suggests a pagan rather than a Jewish destination. 

2) Gentiles are addressed throughout the Dialogue (Dial 23.3; 24.3; 
29.1; 32.5; and others). 

3) The philosophical prologue and recurring philosophic themes imply 
pagan readers. 

4) The literary form of the Dialogue favors cultured pagan readers. 


There are a number of weaknesses in the pagan hypothesis. **Marcus 
Pompeius,"' for example, occurs only once in the book (Dia! 141.5; but 
cf. 8.3), and there is evidence that the work went through more than one 
edition. Furthermore, Marcus could as easily be a gentile Christian as a 
pagan, and a Jew bearing such a name is quite possible as well. With 
regard to the philosophic themes of the Dialogue, they may be con- 
strued as appropriate to a Jewish or Christian audience. Trypho is 
depicted by Justin as a Jew interested in philosophy, and Justin 
describes himself as a Christian wearing the philosopher's cloak (Dial 
1.2; cf. 8.2). The argument that the literary form of a **dialogue"" would 
be employed only for a pagan audience falters upon the fact that Jews 
had already adopted Greek literary forms centuries prior to Justin's 
Dialogue. Furthermore, Christians used such forms from the very first, 
as evidenced by the Greek epistolary style of the New Testament 
letters.'* Hence, gentile Christians, particularly educated ones such as 
Justin himself, would have found Greek literary models very ap- 
propriate for Christian discourse. The question of appeals to gentiles in 
the Dialogue is more complex and requires separate consideration of the 
individual texts involved. 

Theodor Zahn first adduced Dial 23.3 and 24.3 as evidence of non- 
Christian gentile readers, represented by the ''friends of Trypho;," 
whom he understood to be in the process of proselytism to Judaism. 
Zahn also claimed Dial 32.5 as evidence of gentiles who were students of 
Jewish teachers. Niels Hyldahl depends heavily upon Zahn at this point, 
although he argues that the gentile friends of Trypho are a literary con- 
struct representative of purely pagan readers of the Dialogue.'? Finally, 
Harnack has submitted Dial 29.1, 64.2e, and 119.4 as proof of a pagan 
readership.'$ A close investigation of these passages reveals the inade- 
quacy of the hypothesis held by these scholars: 
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1) Dial 23.3 


* And when no one responded: *Wherefore, Trypho, I will proclaim to you, and to 
those who wish to become proselytes, the divine message which I heard from that 
man." 


Zahn identifies the potential **proselytes'"" (npoorAótou) in this passage 
with the friends of Trypho, viewing the term in a technical sense as 
designating exclusively gentile converts to Judaism. These converts are 
not yet full proselytes but only **God-fearers" (poBoóusvot xv 0cóv, Dial 
10.4). However, there is no evidence in the context or in the rest of the 
Dialogue that Justin uses either xpoofjAuxoc or qoBoópevoc xóv 0cóv in the 
way which Zahn alleges. Rather, they are used in a general sense to 
describe all converts to Christianity.!* 


2) Dial 24.3 and 29.1 


Come then with me, all who fear God, who wish to see the good of Jerusalem. 
Come, let us go to the light of the Lord; for he has liberated His people, the house of 
Jacob. Come, all nations; let us gather ourselves together at Jerusalem. 


and 


Let us glorify God, all nations gathered; for He has also visited us. Let us glorify 

Him by the King of glory, by the Lord of hosts. For He has been gracious towards 

the Gentiles also; and our sacrifices He esteems more grateful than yours. 
David Gill? has pointed out the curious nature of Dial 29.1 and makes 
the observation that although the hortatory 6o£&ocoyusv (flet us glorify"") 
at first glance appears to include Trypho and his party, yet the passage 
closes with an our/your contrast which makes this unlikely. Further- 
more, the term **gentiles'' (£0vn)?? hardly includes the Jew Trypho, and 
these particular gentiles are already converts. That is, the call of Dial 
29.1] is not to conversion but to worship. This feature militates against 
construing the audience here as either Trypho or his friends (Zahn) or 
other pagan readers (Harnack and Hyldahl). The style and tone of the 
passage are markedly biblical, incorporating material from Ps 23:10 
(LXX)' and employing other typically psalmic phrases.? The words 
Oo£&kocusv and £0vr are echoes of Justin's previous quotation of Mal 
1:10-12.? Consequently, Gill concludes that the original setting of the 
material was liturgical and that Justin uses it here because of its associa- 
tion, perhaps in the liturgy, with the Malachi passage. The Old Testa- 
ment ring of the text is typical of early Christian hymns and prayers.?' 
In view of these considerations, Dial 29.1 is best taken as addressed to 
gentile Christians. At least this remains a good possibility. 
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Dial 24.3 is judged by Stylianopoulos?? to be a similar liturgical frag- 
ment. Here a number of septuagintal texts are reflected (Ps 127:1, 4-5; 
Jer 3:17 and Is 2:5-6). Once again, gentiles are addressed with the hor- 
tatory (here 9cüxc). Stylianopoulos suggests that both passages may be 
explained as a function of Justin's own 'kerygmatic' style, rather than 
in terms of previous liturgical provenance. He cites **I proclaim... the 
divine message"! (Dial 23.3) and *'I cry"! (Dial 24.1) as evidence of this, 
adducing as well Justin's use of prophetic texts, which reflects a similar 
character. It is on the basis of Dial 29.1 and 24.3 that Stylianopoulos in- 
cludes Christians within the intended audience of the Dialogue.?* 

The remaining texts offered in support of the pagan hypothesis may 
be handled summarily. Zahn's construing of Dial 32.5 (with its 
reference to **those who hear you [Trypho]"") as an instance of gentiles 
who are under Jewish teachers being summoned to the gospel by Justin 
is dependent upon his dubious theory regarding Trypho's companions 
as 'proselytes-in-process'. Harnack's claim that Dial 64.2e implies a 
pagan readership is especially forced. Justin does not address gentiles 
here. Rather, he indicates simply that despite Trypho's belligerence he 
will continue the discussion, just as he would do for any other person 
(64.2e). Finally, Harnack's contention that Dial 119.4 suggests pagan 
readers is contradicted by Justin's identification of himself with the 
group in view and the preceding context, where the ^ue clearly 
describes those who are already God's people (*'But we are not only a 
people, but also a holy people...""). 

It must be concluded, then, that the pagan hypothesis is not proven 
by arguments from **Marcus Pompeius,"' the Dialogue's philosophical 
concerns, literary form, or appeals to gentiles. Recently, however, a 
case for a pagan audience has been made which stands somewhat out- 
side the main discussion since Harnack. The proponent, Jon Nilson, 
claims to present a new version of Harnack's thesis, although in my 
judgment he is somewhat closer to Zahn (the theory of whom he does 
not appear to be aware).? 

Nilson posits as addressees of the Dialogue Roman pagans over 
whom Jewish and Christian missionaries are in competition. Together 
with Dial 23.3 (discussed above) he cites evidence such as the 
*forgiveness theme' (Dial 94), as a Christian advantage over post- 
Temple Judaism, and Justin's arguments for the 'antiquity' of 'Judeo- 
Christian! faith. However, both of these factors carry significance for 
gentiles inside the church, hence a missionary setting is not the only con- 
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text which explains their presence in the Dialogue. Nilson also points to 
increased Jewish evangelism after the Bar Cochba revolt, but this only 
makes the competitive missionary context a possibility, not a probabili- 
ty. Furthermore, since Jews and Christians were a relatively small 
minority within the million-plus second-century population of the city 
of Rome, there were certainly plenty of pagans to go around! If it could 
be demonstrated that a particular slice of the Roman population was the 
special target of both Jews and Christians, then the situation which 
Nilson envisions for the Dialogue would be more plausible. This is really 
what Zahn is about when he suggests **God-fearers"' as the target group 
of the Dialogue. Finally, Nilson argues that if Tertullian's Adversus 
Iudaeos is dependent in part upon Justin's Dialogue, and if the former 
is aimed at sympathetic pagans who are confused by missionaries from 
both Christians and Jews, then the Dialogue probably addresses a 
similar situation. However, even apart from the disputability which at- 
taches to the first two *'ifs," the final inference follows as only a 
possibility, not as a probability. Indeed, Tertullian could have made use 
of any sources which he found helpful, regardless of their original pur- 
poses.?? 


To this point it has been argued that the evidence offered for a pagan 
destination is not compelling. This in itself does not refute the possibili- 
ty of a pagan audience. However, there are a number of considerations 
which do render the pagan hypothesis unlikely. They concern dif- 
ferences in approach to the readers between the Apologies, which are 
addressed explicitly to pagan readers, and the Dialogue. These dif- 
ferences occur in areas where the interests of political apology and 
evangelistic apology (assuming for the moment a pagan destination for 
the Dialogue) to pagan readers may be deemed to overlap,?? thus affor- 
ding a means of testing the likelihood of a pagan destination for the 
Dialogue: 


1) Although in its full quotation of Old Testament Scripture and 
periodic explanation of Old Testament persons and authors the 
Dialogue appears to accommodate itself to non-Jewish readers,?? by 
contrast with the First and Second Apologies these readers appear 
more likely to be Christian than pagan. For example, Dial 43.5 
quotes the Isaiah passage regarding ''Immanuel" (Is 7:14) but, 
unlike the same quotation in 7 Apol 33.2, does not translate this 
word. Similarly, in Dia! 41 the eucharist is discussed with little ex- 
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planation as compared with / Apo! 66. Although Christians might or 
might not need such explanations of Christian traditions, a pagan 
would definitely need them. It is precisely the presence of such in the 
Apologies and their comparative absence in the Dialogue which 
suggests a Christian (or Jewish, but see below) audience for the 
latter.?! 

Somewhat analogous to 1) is the contrast between the First Apology 
and the Dialogue on the question of Moses' priority over Greek 
philosophy and mythology. Justin maintains, following a traditional 
Jewish line of thinking which the Church took over, that the best of 
Greek philosophy is only that which demons in fact spirited away 
from the teaching of Moses and communicated, albeit in somewhat 
adulterated form, to pagan thinkers.?? In the Dialogue reference is 
made to this belief in a way which suggests that it is already accepted 
by Trypho and Justin's readers. It is not so much argued for as 
acknowledged (see Dia! 69 and 70). By contrast the First Apology 
makes the explicit point in a number of places that Moses predates 
the pagan philosophers and is therefore to be regarded as the 
originator of all that has value in the latter. Moses is primary and 
pagan philosophy at best merely derivative (/ Apol! 44.8; 54.1-10; 
59.1-6; and 60.1-11). 

The Apologies, as examples of Justin's method of making apologetic 
appeal to pagan readers, display numerous instances of the establish- 
ment of **Àcommon ground"' between the pagan and Christian stand- 
points. The doctrine of the Logos is frequently employed in this con- 
nection (and see the idea of the /ogos spermatikos in the Second 
Apology). Furthermore, Plato is said to have predicted Jesus' 
crucifixion (unwittingly, having borrowed the idea from Moses—/ 
Apol 60), and Socrates and Christ are favorably compared (/7 Apol 
10). Pagan analogies to the virgin birth, the divine sonship of Christ, 
etc., are also adduced in an attempt to make Christianity appear 
more credible to pagan readers. No such apologetic moves are made 
in the Dialogue. Rather, only the negative side of Justin's estimation 
of pagan ideas is presented.?? The Dialogue does introduce the Logos 
concept in three passages (these apart from its use in connection with 
Old Testament *'Scripture''—see below), but for the sake of chris- 
tological proof from the Old Testament, not the establishment of 
philosophical common ground (Dia! 61.1-3; 105.1; 128.2). The 
Logos never becomes the decisive category of apology that it does in 
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the Apologies (e.g., 1 Apol 5.3-4; 10.6; 12.7-8; 14.1; 21.1; 22.2; 23.2; 

32.8; 33.6; 36.1; 46.2,5; 63.10,15). 

The Apologies, although they make appeal to **predictive prophecy" 

to buttress the Christian case, rarely resort to *'predictive alle- 

gorizing." The reason for this is no doubt that the latter, as the 
critique of Christianity by the pagan Celsus indicates, was less 
persuasive to pagans, who did not grant from the outset the Old 

Testament's inspiration by the Logos and therefore the possibility of 

its possessing hidden meaning.?* The Dialogue, on the other hand, 

abounds in speculative allegorical interpretation of the Old 

Testament, and certainly such had an appeal for the second- 

century Church (Marcion being the exception that proves the rule). 

5) The concept of the resurrection, a difficult one for Greeks, is 
defended quite carefully in 7 Apol 18 and 19. The Dialogue ignores 
the problem of the general resurrection and concentrates on Old 
Testament. predictions of Christ's resurrection alone. The only ex- 
ceptions are Dial 80.4-5 and 81.1-4, where Justin attacks the views of 
Christian gnostics on the resurrection. 

6) Pagan accusations against Christianity, which are naturally dealt 
with at length in the Apologies, are handled quite summarily in the 
Dialogue (Dial 10). This is rather odd if the Dialogue is intended for 
pagan readers. 


4 


— 


Taken together these observations point away from a pagan destination 
for the Dialogue. Furthermore, if the pagan hypothesis is made unlikely 
on these grounds, then the Christian destination gains over the Jewish 
precisely in view of the addresses to gentiles no longer accounted for 

(i.e., the hortatory constructions at 29.1 and 24.3). Still, may it not be 

the case that the Dialogue is directed, as Stylianopoulos avers, toward 

Jews and Christians at the same time??? A number of considerations 

make such a combination of audiences and the hypothesis of a Jewish 

readership itself improbable: 

]) Because the foregoing suggests the necessity of positing at least a 
partly Christian audience, the Jewish hypothesis is obviated by the 
fact that the Dialogue's preoccupation with issues of Jewish/ 
Christian debate is adequately explained by an exclusively Christian 
destination (see below). 

2) Theliturgically-styled addresses to gentile Christians in 29.1 and 24.3 
would be very awkward for Jewish readers. 
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3) Justin's portrayal of Trypho and Jews in general makes it difficult to 
imagine that he writes the Dialogue as an evangelistic appeal to Jews. 
At points Trypho and his fellow Jews are cast in an extremely un- 
favorable light (e.g., Dial 14.2; 134.1; and 30.2).?$ 


This last feature gains in significance when a comparison is made with 
the First Apology. There we find diplomatic appeal (note the captatio 
benevolentiae at 2.2 and the stress on solidarity with the emperor at 12.9 
and 17.3), imperial persecution excused as due to ignorance (3.4), ac- 
cusations against Rome indirectly and delicately formulated (3.5), a 
tendency to soften attack even where it appears. The tone becomes 
caustic only at 5.1 and perhaps 16.4 (but observe here the textual pro- 
blem with ouetz and *uei;). And these lose some of their force when it is 
realized that the First Apology is more probably directed toward the 
public than the emperor himself, who is challenged here. 

It would appear, then, that the Christian destination is the most likely 
option just because it is the least problematic. The threat of Marcion to 
Justin's church at Rome?! and the problem of law-keeping being foisted 
upon gentile Christians (see Dia! 47) adequately explain the Dialogue's 
preoccupation with Old Testament matters. These two known internal 
situations, the Marcionite problem and the 'Judaizing! phenomenon, 
render more conjectural extra-church reconstructions for the context of 
the Dialogue unnecessary. Furthermore, even apart from these two in- 
ternal situations, the Jewish/Old Testament focus of the Dialogue is not 
surprising in view of the church's perception of itself as the **true"' or 
**new"' Israel, its sense of its own place at the culmination of salvation 
history. This self-understanding created a profound need for self- 
definition in terms of the Old Testament and an internal urgency for the 
meeting of Jewish objections to Christianity.?* Indeed the main themes 
of the Dialogue are among the most serious faced by the church of the 
second century: the problem of the Mosaic law,?? that of the Old Testa- 
ment as canon, and especially the question of Christian self-definition 
over against Judaism and yet in terms of the Old Testament. The inter- 
nal relevance of Jewish matters is further evinced by the fact that 
*apologies to the Jews' continued to be produced by the church down in- 
to the Middle Ages, long after the evangelistic motive had receded.*? A 
little known but suggestive study by Victor Tcherikover, *'*Jewish 
Apologetic Literature Reconsidered," offers an analogous example. 
Tcherikover argues persuasively that Alexandrian-Jewish apologetic 
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literature **was created not in order to exhibit certain ideas to the outer 
world, but to give expression to intricate problems which developed 
within the Jewish community itself and which attracted the interest of 
its members."'*! 

The sociological consideration must be borne in mind. The need for a 
minority group to define and legitimate itself vis-à-vis the larger world is 
a critical factor in apologetic literature. The ethnocentrism of apology 
betrays its basically centripetal character, especially in a work such as 
the Dialogue where the protestation against the partner in debate carries 
such a searing edge (see above). The apology draws the outer world into 
its own inner circle for judgment as a way for the group to make sure of 
itself. The ostensibly centrifugal cast of apologetic literature may func- 
tion as a mere foil for this more pressing internal process of self- 
identification; the dialogue with the outsider may represent no more 
than internal monologue. It is in this light that the Dialogue is best 
understood. 

Finally, there may be mentioned a number of other church problems 
touched upon by the Dialogue that reflect its relevance for Christian 
readers: adoptionistic christology (Dia! 88.6), docetism (observe the 
repeated emphasis upon Jesus! incarnation and suffering *'in reality," 
at Dial 84.2; 98.1; 99.2; and 103.8), and the question of the millenial 
hope (Dial 80-81, contra the heretics). 

The church at Rome, where Justin was a leading catechist, would 
have found the format and content of Justin's debate with a 
philosophically-oriented Jew rather appealing, and one can imagine the 
Dialogue being put to use in a variety of ways within the church. No 
doubt it would have provided a helpful sourcebook for apology to Jews, 
even if it is not itself appropriate in its present form as such an apology. 
But such an employment would have by no means exhausted its 
usefulness. 


II. Justin's Canon 


There is good reason to approach the question of Justin's canon via 
the Dialogue with Trypho. The results of the foregoing suggest that here 
Justin writes for Christians, and we may expect that he does so with the 
special problem of canon at least to some extent in mind. The latter con- 
tention may appear surprising, but it follows from the internal and ex- 
ternal contexts of the Dialogue. If the Dialogue was written for the 
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Roman church sometime after A.D. 153,*? it was produced at the height 
of Marcion's anti-Jewish program.*? Since Marcion was the first, as far 
as can be ascertained, to promulgate a fixed written canon, and since the 
radical canon which he produced was a result of the theology for which 
he was excommunicated from the Roman church, Justin would have 
found it necessary to deal with the question of canon as posed by Mar- 
cion. This would be true whether or not the church had reflected on the 
canon issue or had come to any consensus on certain writings before 
Marcion. Justin's preoccupation in the Dialogue with the Jewish Scrip- 
tures and the Mosaic law is reflective of his struggle with Marcionism, 
hence it is quite instructive to compare the Dialogue with Tertullian's 
Adversus Marcionem (not as evidence of the Dialogue's Christian 
destination over against the Jewish or pagan, but in the light of that 
destination). Some of the parallel arguments are the following (and I 
think it likely that Tertullian used the Dialogue in writing against Mar- 
cion): 


]) On free will and the problem of evil (Dial 102 and Adv Marc II.6, 9). 

2) On the two advents of Christ (Dial 532 and Adv Marc III.7). 

3) On the connection between the names ''Jesus"' and **Joshua'' and its 
christological implication (Dial 75 and Adv Marc III.16). 

4) On the use of Ps 21 (LXX) as an Old Testament proof text for 
Christ's suffering (Dial 98 and Adv Marc III.19). 

5) On thereality of the millennial hope in a restored Jerusalem (Dial 80- 
81, in a context which attacks Christian heretics, and Adv Marc 
III.24) 


Further traces of anti-Marcionite polemic are perhaps the repeated 
stress on the reality of Christ's incarnation (recall above), Justin's fond- 
ness for divine appelatives which accent the *creatorship' of God (e.g., 
*fFather of the Universe," etc.; see Dia! 108.3; 114.4; 115.4; 116.3; 
117.5; 128.2; 133.6), his protestation against the Old Testament God's 
alleged ignorance (Dial 111.4; cf. 99.3 and Adv Marc II.25), and his ad- 
dressing of the problem of Old Testament polygamy (Dial 134.3). 
Stylianopoulos, however, on the basis of his research into Justin's 
view of the Mosaic law, understands the Dialogue to contain a set of 
arguments previously used against Christian heretics such as Marcion, 
now employed against Jews. Nevertheless, in the light of the previous 
audience analysis, these arguments are best construed as levelled against 
Jews and Marcionites within the context of intra-church monologue, 
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not Jewish/Christian dialogue. Justin addresses *orthodox' Christians 
with polemics against two groups of *outsiders', Jews and Marcionites. 
For the claims of both are of critical moment within the Roman church 
itself. 

These observations regarding the Dialogue are of crucial importance 
in view of the earlier discussion of the implications which the matter of 
audience has for the question of canon. With respect to the Dialogue, 
the following statements obtain: 


]) The author's conception of the canon will be accurately reflected. 

2) Absence of reference to canon issues where they would be expected 
suggests something about the author's view of the canon on that 
point. 


These two conclusions are not to be applied with unbending rigor. Since 
the subject is historical in nature, judgment is required with reference to 
the evidence as a whole, and these two expectations will be considered 
within the broad framework of that judgment. A methodological conse- 
quence of these observations concerning the Dialogue as over against 
the First and Second Apologies is that the latter will be used in an an- 
cillary way, in view of their different audience and purpose. 


Justin and the '*Gospels"' 


Justin designates the apostolic writings, that is, the (synoptic) 
Gospels, **memoirs of the apostles'" (&rouvnpoveópuaxa x&v &xootóAov).** 
The predominance of this phrase has its negative corollary in Justin's 
reluctance to apply the title **Gospel" (eoayyéAtov) to any book. The 
term appears only three times in his extant writings. In Dial 100.1 he 
uses the expression *'it is written in the Gospel,"' but it is not clear to 
which Gospel (if any) he refers. The precedent for this passage is Dial 
10.2, where Trypho speaks of ''the precepts which are written év tà 
Aevouévco eoeyveAGo."* The latter phrase should probably be taken as *''in 
the so-called Gospel" (cf. Dial 32.1 and 80.4), which would suggest a 
certain reticence on Justin's part regarding the application of eooryéAtvov 
to an apostolic writing (cf. 7 Apo! 66.3). The singular eoevyéAtov of Dial 
10.2 is not a Gospel harmony, for Tatian's Diatessaron represents the 
first harmony and had not yet been produced.^* Nor would it be ap- 
propriate to read Irenaeus' idea of the fourfold unity of the written 
Gospels back into the thinking of Justin. Rather, the singular is best 
considered reflective of Justin's disinclination to equate the 'gospel 
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with the apostolic writings themselves.*" The singular connotes a certain 
element of abstraction as regards the idea of the gospel itself over 
against discrete Gospels. In this connection Otto Piper^* is no doubt 
correct when he explains Justin's avoidance of the designation *Gospel' 
as a result of the dynamic sense in which the gospel is conceived by him, 
one of the evidences of which is the prevalence of the verb ejeyyeA(Geo0o 
over the noun ejeyYéAuv. 

Piper rightly insists that Justin's conception of the gospel be con- 
sidered in the light of his doctrine of the Logos: 


For it is the Logos himself whom we encounter in the work of Jesus, and thus the 
eua YéAcov is not a word of God once spoken (Deus dixit) but rather the Logos as he 
proclaims himself to us in the ongoing work of Jesus, just as he had done in the pro- 
clamation of the prophets.^? 


Piper concludes that in the New Covenant the dynamic edevyvyéAtov, in 
which the incarnate Logos continues to be present, usurps the place of 
the canonical writings of the Old Covenant and precludes the idea of a 
New Testament canon of books: **The Christian literature serves merely 
to describe the content of the eje yéAvov but has no independent authori- 
ty.''*? Unfortunately, such a statement is somewhat inconsonant with 
Justin's view of the Old Testament (see below). Furthermore, Piper fails 
to explain why Justin did not relate positively his understanding of the 
dynamic Logos to the written memoirs along the lines of his doctrine of 
inspiration for the Old Testament writings. Why does Justin refrain 
from moving to the position of Irenaeus, who would soon after him 
place the church's oral tradition and apostolic writings on the same par? 
Although Piper's perceptive analysis takes us a step closer to Justin's 
conception of the canon, an adequate understanding requires that 
Justin's disparate views on the *Old Testament! and apostolic writings 
be considered. 


The Contrast between the Old Testament and the Christian Writings 


One can hardly inprove upon Hans von Campenhausen's?' lucid 
discussion of Justin's view of the *Old Testament'. Von Campenhausen 
demonstrates how in Justin's response to Marcion prediction- 
fulfillment,? inspiration by the  '*'prophetic Spirit," non- 
contradiction,?* the appellation **the Scriptures, 5? the doctrine of the 
Logos,?$ and a salvation-history solution to the problem of the Mosaic 
law?" combine in **what may be called a *doctrine of holy scripture." 
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What is remarkable is that there is no similar defense in Justin of the 
apostolic writings, even though they were equally endangered by Mar- 
cion. The significance of this is accentuated in view of the church's 
general trend toward placing the apostolic writings on the level of the 
Old Testament by their use of them in the worship service, a practice at- 
tested by Justin himself.:??^ Why then does he refrain from reinforcing 
this tendency by constructing for the memoirs a *'doctrine of Scripture" 
commensurate with or approaching that which he formulates for the 
Old Testament?*? Why does he neglect to rescue Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and Paul from Marcionite rejection or unorthodox editing? Although 
the genre of a (dialogue with a Jew' may have put some restraints on 
Justin's presentation, he does not hesitate to introduce considerations 
which are relevant to his Christian audience but not to a debate with a 
Jew. For example, Justin's defense against implicit charges that the Old 
Testament God displays instances of ignorance (Dia! 111.4) hardly 
needs to be made before Trypho, but it is pertinent to the situation of 
the Roman church threatened by Marcionite aspersions against the 
Jewish God.*' Consequently, there is no reason why Justin could not 
have developed some theory of *canon' for the Gospels, even if only im- 
plicitly. The fact is, he does less than fail to defend their authority; he 
actually dethrones them from what scriptural authority they may have 
been attaining by his use of the designation '*memoirs."' 

Even Piper explains the use of the phrase ''the memoirs of the 
apostles" as resultant from Justin's extra-church focus: 


Having to deal with unbelievers, Justin could make but limited use of the Christian 
records. In particular, their Christian origins precluded their use as proofs of the dei- 
ty of Jesus. As a keen philosopher, however, he sees that their origin does not render 
them completely valueless for apologetic purposes. By calling these documents axop.- 
vnp.oveouacca, t&v &roatóAcv he vindicates their undeniable historical value.*? 


Once it has been recognized that Justin was in fact writing to those 
within the church when he used this phrase, such observations on the 
function of the designation take on a different shading. Indeed the use 
of the Christian writings by Justin is for the sake of historical 
demonstration that what the prophets predicted of Christ did come to 
pass. But the widespread use of the term **Gospel(s)"" in the church 
during Justin's time and his own appellative, **memoirs,''5* suggest that 
he conceives of them as purely historical documents and not as 
authorities. 
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Furthermore, even the designation 'fmemoirs" is employed of 
evangelical tradition in a restricted sense. It is used only where Justin 
has the historical, factual dimension of the apostolic literature 
specifically in view, not where he quotes a word of Jesus in other con- 
nections. All of the thirteen instances of the phrase are concentrated in 
chapters 99-107, where Justin correlates the 'predictions' of Ps 21 
(LXX) with the circumstances and events of Jesus! crucifixion. 
Although there are other instances of this sort of predictive proof in the 
Dialogue, chapters 99-107 include all of the proofs in which explicit 
*Gospel' quotations are adduced. The complex comprises eight logia, 
six of which are said to derive from the memoirs,** and six narrative 
proofs, which do not involve explicit quotation.5" There is only one ex- 
ample of a reference to the memoirs that is not directly related to pro- 
phetic proof, but this instance is itself confirmatory in an enlightening 
way of the picture drawn thus far of Justin's conception of the apostolic 
writings. In Dial 100.4 Justin indicates that Jesus is recorded to be the 
**Son of God"! in the memoirs. Here is the only instance of a reference 
to a theological opinion of the Gospel writers to be found in Justin.$* 
Nevertheless, the memoirs are not the grounds of this Christian confes- 
sion but are taken up within general Christian homology: 


** And in having him described as Son of God in the memoirs of his apostles and in 
calling him Son, we have come to understand that he is before all creatures...'' (my 
translation). 


This confession is ultimately grounded in Old Testament prophecy as 
expounded by Christ himself (Dial 100.2). The memoirs do not repre- 
sent independent authorities here but are rather subsumed under the 
first person plural of universal Christian confession of Jesus as Son of 
God.9?' Not the memoirs, but the words of Jesus possess potency: 


**For they [the words of the Savior] possess a terrible power in themselves and are 
sufficient to inspire those who turn from rectitude with awe." (Dial 8.2; cf. 83.4; 
102.5; and 116.3) 


Consequently, opponents need not be combatted with apostolic authori- 
ty but only by the strong words of Jesus, taken from harmonies of his 
sayings or from 'Gospels', which constitute mere repositories of Jesus 
material. 

These considerations regarding the Gospel writings combine with im- 
plications which may be drawn from the absence of Paul in Justin's 
writings to suggest that he was moving in an opposite direction from 
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viewing Christian writings as approaching Old Testament Scripture in 
authority. The significance of Paul's absence in Justin is defined by the 
use he might have made of the apostle. An example is Justin's salvation- 
history approach to the law, which so parallels Paul's. This is par- 
ticularly striking in Dial 95.1 and 96.1 where Deut 27:26 and 21:23 are 
used in a way that suggests dependence upon Gal 3:10-13. Another ex- 
ample is Justin's use of Abraham (Gen 15), which recalls Rom 4 (see 
Dial 11.5 and 23.4). Marcion's reliance on Paul no doubt explains such 
catholic failure to appeal to him even where he would be helpful.?? Since 
Paul is not a source for sayings of Jesus or facts concerning his life, 
Justin avoids him. Justin, along with Hegesippus?"' and perhaps 
Papias,"? represents a movement against the stream that celebrated Paul 
in the second century, namely, that of Polycarp?? and the author of II 
Peter (II Pet 3:15-16). The latter solve the problem of *unorthodox' use 
of Paul, whether Valentinian or Marcionite, by 'correctly' interpreting 
Paul against such *false teachers'. 

Justin solves the problem of Marcion's fixed, written canon threat, 
theologically-loaded as it is with apostolic interpretation, by retreating 
to the authority of the Logos alone, whether inscripturated in the Old 
Testament or found on the lips of Jesus. The emerging authority of 
**Gospel and Apostle"' is resisted and the writings for which these stand 
are employed for their historical rather than their interpretive value. 
Perhaps Dial 48.4, standing as it does in a context where Christian 
heresy is at issue,"* expresses Justin's opinion most precisely: 


*We are commanded by Christ himself to trust not in human doctrines but in those 
proclaimed by the blessed prophets and taught by him.'' (my translation) 


This formulation is not unlike that of Hegesippus: ''...in each city 
things are as the law, the prophets, and the Lord preach." 


III. Conclusion 


The results of this study must be stated cautiously. The argument 
depends quite fundamentally upon the prior question of the destination 
of the Dialogue with Trypho, a question to which the answer proposed 
here should admittedly be received somewhat guardedly in view of our 
partial knowledge of Justin and second-century Christianity in general. 
Nevertheless, it must at least be stressed that a// we know for certain is 
that Justin regarded the Old Testament and the words of Jesus as 
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possessing full authority. And at most the following may be suggested, 
even if a bit boldly, concerning his view as a whole. 

Only that which the Logos taught (in the Old Testament or in Jesus) is 
included in Justin's canon. One can only conjecture about his opinion 
of Paul's theology or, if we may properly speak of it, that of a Gospel 
writer. There is no evidence that he had formed negative judgments of 
them, but they do stand outside his canon. Perhaps as 'interpretive 
writings! the letters of Paul are excluded in reaction to Marcion's ex- 
ploitation of such 'secondary theologizing' for heretical purposes. The 
considerations which led to Justin's misgivings about the emerging 
canonical status of the Gospels were no doubt more complex. The 
second-century church tended not to conceive of the Gospels as discrete, 
theologically-shaped literary entities; this is a more modern notion of 
them. Narrative and sayings material even in Justin's day represented 
separate streams of oral tradition, and these strands of Gospel material 
continued to have a life of their own separate from their joint literary in- 
corporation into written Gospels. Consequently, it is possible, even 
natural, for the second-century Church of Justin's time to think of the 
logia of Jesus or the events of his life quite apart from the evangelical 
literature and to conceive of the Gospels as mere guardians of such 
tradition. The *orthodox' Gospel literature represents not so much right 
interpretation, although this is not entirely absent, as correct cir- 
cumscription and preservation. It is Marcion who most accentuates the 
redactional issue, and to this extent he is the first Tendenzkritiker. Mar- 
cion challenges both the perimetrical and editorial integrity of the 
Gospels by drawing a closer circle of authentic narrative and logia 
(Luke) and by critically sifting the contents of that circle. This forces the 
issue of authority, and the Great Church ultimately followed Marcion's 
idea of apostolic authority, although it widened the circle and resisted 
his critical approach to the accepted materials. This meant that the 
authority of the Jesus tradition no longer stood on its own as dynamic 
and self-attesting. Now it was underpinned by apostolic authority in a 
way which it had not been, except perhaps ever so implicitly, up to that 
point. The Gospels are now viewed not only as literary guardians of the 
sacred tradition but as literary guarantors of that tradition. This is the 
decisive move and one which Justin apparently resists. The words of 
Jesus need no secondary props, for they possess intrinsic authority. 
They need not be defended apostolically, only adduced and allowed to 
go to work in their own strong way. 
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Justin moves the canon question, as it stands at a turning-point in the 
mid second century, in two directions. On the one hand, he advances the 
Old Testament to a more clearly-articulated canonical status, develop- 
ing for it a full-blown doctrine of inspiration. On the other hand, he 
devalues the authority of the emerging New Testament canon, limiting 
himself to the teaching of Jesus. He was not followed in his views on the 
apostolic writings by subsequent generations, and his solution to the 
problem of canon was soon frustrated. At the moment of the composi- 
tion of the Dialogue, however, nothing is so settled, the trajectory of 
canonization is not yet clearly plotted. Indeed to enter the canon stream 
at Rome in the mid second century is to wade into a big two-hearted 
river. 


NOTES 


! ]sidor Frank, Der Sinn der Kanonbildung (Freiburg/Basel/ Wien 1971) 130; similarly, 
L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr (Cambridge 1967) 63. 

? For example, W. G. Kümmel, Notwendigkeit und Grenze des neutestamentlichen 
Kanons, in Das Neue Testament als Kanon, ed. E. Kásemann (Géttingen 1970) 69; Robert 
M. Grant, The Formation of the New Testament (New York 1965) 136-137. 

! For example, Hans von Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible, trans. 
J. A. Baker (Philadelphia 1972) 167-169; Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Formation of the New 
Testament (Chicago 1926) 57; Apparently also C. F. D. Moule, 7e Birth of the New 
Testament (New York 1962) 197-198. 

* "The Greek text used here is that prepared by E. J. Goodspeed, Die áltesten Apologeten 
(Góttingen 1914). 

'* L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr, 63. Robert Grant argues similarly that **in trying to 
understand his ideas about a canon (if he had one) we must bear in mind that his extant 
works are addressed to those outside the Church. He is not necessarily setting forth all he 
knows, and what he does set forth is not necessarily expressed in language always 
characteristic of the Christian community" (The Formation of the New Testament, 
131-132). 

$  Thequestion of whether the second was originally part of the first need not be taken up 
here. On this, see E. R. Goodenough, 7e Theology of Justin Martyr (Jena 1923) 84-87. 
7^ The fact that the writing is addressed to the Emperor may reflect a simply formal 
characteristic taken over from Hellenistic Judaism, where it was not supposed that a letter 
would in fact reach the ruler. The Apologies were probably aimed at the wider public and 
constitute a written base for arguments which were no doubt delivered orally (we should 
hardly think of literary publication). There were good reasons for the Christians to make 
their case before the general public, aside from evangelistic interests. E. R. Dodds remarks 
that it **seems likely that many of the local persecutions in the second century were forced 
on reluctant Provincial Governors by popular feeling" (Pagan and Christian in an Age of 
Anxiety) [Cambridge 1965] 110). There were no doubt internal needs for self-definition 
and self-justification vis-à-vis the Hellenistic world at work as well. 
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* [nZahn a Jewish circle is addressed but one which includes gentiles in the early stages 
of proselytism (Theodor Zahn, Studien zu Justinus Martyr, Zeitschrift für Kir- 
chengeschichte 8 [1886] 60). 

* See for example L. W. Barnard, who posits Judaism as the non-Christian world ad- 
dressed by the Dialogue (Justin Martyr, 21-26 and 170); apparently also Willis A. 
Shotwell, TAe Biblical Exegesis of Justin Martyr (London 1965) 2; compare E. Flesseman- 
Van Leer, Tradition and Scripture in the Early Church (Assen 1954) 68-73. 

'!^ Harnack suggested that pagans, Jews, and Christians were addressed in the Dialogue: 
Judentum und Judenchristentum in Justins Dialog mit Tryphon TU 39/1 (Leipzig 1913) 
51-52. 

!! F. R. Goodenough, 7/Àe Theology of Justin Martyr, 96-100. 

? Niels Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum: Eine Interpretation der Einleitung zum 
Dialog Justins (Kopenhagen 1966) 16-22. 

1! SBL Dissertation Series No. 20 (Missoula, Montana 1975) 169-170. 

1^ Of special interest in this connection is H. D. Betz's analysis of Paul's letter to the 
Galatians in terms of the Greco- Roman ''apologetic-letter"" genre: The Literary Composi- 
tion and Function of Paul's Letter to the Galatians, NTS 21 (1975) 353-379. 

'5* Hyldahl, PAilosophie und Christentum, 20. 

'6 Harnack, Judentum und Judenchristentum, 51-52, n. 2. 

"7 Unless otherwise indicated, all translations are from Ante-Nicene Christian Library: 
Translations of the Writings of the Fathers, vol. II: Justin Martyr and Athenagoras, ed. 
by A. Roberts and J. Donaldson (Edinburgh 1867). 

I! See with regard to xposfjAuxoc and xpoonAóou Dial 28.2 and 122.5. On gofo)utvot tàv 
0cóv, note especially Dia! 106.1-2 (cf. 24.3 and 98.5). 

I* David Gill, A Liturgical Fragment in Justin, TR 59 (1966) 98-100. 

? The term £0vn refers primarily to Christians in the Dialogue. It has apparently been 
taken over from septuagintal prophetic texts regarding the gentiles, which Justin applies to 
the church. Where the term designates pagans the context makes this clear. See 
Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 179. 

? The phrases cob QaouXéce trj; 965rnc and tob xopíou t&v Ouv&ueov. 

?  Theconstruction 9o&&ocuev xóv 0eóv ... GoEXacoutv a01óv recalls the Septuagint at, for ex- 
ample, Ps 116.1. 

? Gill supplements his philological argument with the observation that the verbs éxioxén- 
1ouat and cuvépgxouos are rare in Justin and that in Dial 12.3 e06oxéc takes the construction 
£v plus the dative, as opposed to ei; with the accusative here. What weight should be given 
these considerations is difficult to judge. 

"^ [n support of this he cites Oscar Cullman, Urchristentum und Gottesdienst (Zürich 
21950) 24. 

??  Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 184. 

? According to Goodenough (7Ae Theology of Justin Martyr, 97), K. L. Grube sug- 
gested a Christian audience for the Dialogue in 1880 in his article, Die hermeneutischen 
Grundsátze Just. d. Mártyrers, Der Katholik I (Mainz 1880) 1-42. This essay was 
unavailable to me. 

7 Jon Nilson, To Whom Is Justin's Dialogue with Trypho Addressed? TS 38/3 (1977) 
538-546. Nilson's own version of the pagan hypothesis distinguishes itself from that of 
Harnack by its assumption that Roman Jews and Christians are in competition over these 
potential converts. 
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?! Nilson also adduces what appear to me to be two inconsequential considerations in 
favor of his pagan theory. He sees Trypho as the type of Jew a gentile might well like to 
become, which fits his thesis but does not really advance it. He also appeals to a passage in 
Eusebius where Dial 17 is quoted with regard to Jewish slander against Christians being 
spread among the gentiles. The leap from Eusebius (as one who would **know"' the cir- 
cumstances and purpose of the Dialogue and from whose remarks we must infer that pur- 
pose as apology to gentiles) to this isolated text in the Dialogue as a clue to its purpose 
(unlike the Apologies, the Dialogue does not even take up defense against such accusa- 
tions, pagan or Jewish; see below) is little short of herculean. 

? "This comparison is made all the more appropriate if it is true that the Apologies are 
directed toward a wider audience, as the speech style of the First Apology suggests. Unlike 
Cyril Richardson (Early Christian Fathers [New York 1970] 227), I am inclined to see this 
feature as reflective not so much of literary composition in the guise of a speech but of the 
oral character and function of this apology. Here is a written manuscript of what was for 
the most part undoubtedly communicated to the public orally. 

* Quotations from the Minor Prophets are explained as such (e.g., **Hosea, one of the 
twelve prophets'"' in Dial 19.5, which is one of numerous instances), and the texts are 
reproduced in full. Goodenough rightly observes that Justin's use of the Old Testament 
suggests that he is writing for those somewhat unfamiliar with the Jewish Scriptures (TÀe 
Theology of Justin Martyr, 98-99), and Justin was probably heavily involved in the 
Roman catechetical program (see A. J. Bellinzoni, Te Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of 
Justin Martyr [Leiden 1967] 141). Here an accommodation for the average layperson or 
new convert may be in evidence. 

? See also Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 192. 

? John Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism (Nashville/New York 1972) 76-79. 
33 See Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 194. 

* John Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism, 99. 

?5$  Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 36. 

?5 For example, Dial 30.1 reads: **But impute it to your own wickedness...'' (Justin 
speaking to Trypho and company). Justin takes every opportunity to discredit the Jews on 
all moral and spiritual counts. In fact he goes so far as to explain the divine purpose in 
commanding circumcision for the Jews as the marking out of Israel for punishment (Dial 
16.2-3; 92.2-3; see also 12.2; 14.2; 17.1; 19.2; 20.4; 27.4; 30.1; 55.3; 93.4; 123.4; 133.6; 
136.2). 

?  Marcion's anti-Jewish program was a crucial issue of Justin's time. Both were at 
Rome, Marcion having already begun organizing his own churches before Justin arrived 
(see Goodspeed, Te Formation of the New Testament, 50). Justin produced a full work 
against heresies, the Syntagma mentioned in 7 Apol! 26.8, and Irenaeus (according to 
Eusebius, HE 4.18.9) refers to a work of Justin's entitled Against Marcion. See Justin's 
mention of Marcion at / Apol 26.5 and Marcionites at Dial 35.6. 

? A statement of Justin's in 29.2 reflects this: **They are contained in your Scriptures, or 
rather not yours, but ours."" The recourse of Jews and Christians to the same hagiographa 
made Jewish objections to Christianity of internal relevance to the church. 

33 See von Campenhausen on the law as a critical problem for the church of the second 
century (The Formation of the Christian Bible, 74). 

* See Amos B. Hulen, The *Dialogues with the Jews! as Sources for the Early Jewish 
Argument against Christianity, JBL 51 (1932) 58-59. 
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* — Jewish Apologetic Literature Reconsidered, Eos 48 (1956) 169-193 (193). I would 
apply this consideration to the question of the destination of the First Apology, but the 
problem of persecution faced by the second-century church demands that a real external 
dialogue be regarded as the primary focus of this work (see above, esp. note 7). 

*?? "This date is arrived at by means of the First Apology, which can be assigned to c. 
153-155 on internal grounds (Goodenough, 77e Theology of Justin Martyr, 80-81), since 
the Dialogue refers to it (Dial 120.6). Justin was probably martyred between 163 and 167, 
hence the Dialogue was written sometime between 153 and 167. 

* Marcion was excommunicated from the Roman church c. 144 and died c. 160. His in- 
fluence was widespread by about 153, as Justin attests in 7 Apol 26.5. 

** "The phrase occurs twice in the First Apology (66.3 and 67.3). In the Dialogue it is 
more frequent, being used thirteen times (see below). Sometimes the phrase is sharpened 
to **memoirs of his apostles"' (Dia! 100.4). 

*5 See Bellinzoni, 7Ahe Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr, 25-28. 

** According to Bellinzoni, Justin himself probably assembled various logia into har- 
monistic written form, but he did not produce a complete Gospel harmony (Te Sayings 
of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr, 138 and 141-142). 

^? Only in the First Apology does he employ the plural (7 Apo! 66.3), and this exception 
is probably an accommodation for a pagan audience. Again Justin uses the impersonal 
construction: ''the so-called Gospels." This is the common Christian designation for 
them, but Justin avoids a first-person verb. 

* ?tto Piper, The Nature of the Gospel according to Justin Martyr, JR 41 (1963) 
155-168. 

* [bid., 162. The inspiration of the Old Testament by the Logos is reflected especially in 
Justin's penchant for terming the Old Testament Scriptures ó Aóyoc. Sometimes the 
designation is formulated in a relative fashion: **The word of prophecy says," etc. (Dial 
30.2; 38.2; 58.4; 63.2,5). But the absolute ó Aóvyoc is frequent (Dial 60.4,5; 62.4; 65.3; 67.7; 
68.5; 69.4; 78.9). A number of these instances are particularly revealing, for they represent 
the Logos as a hypostasis who speaks through the prophet (Dia! 62.4; 68.5; 87.3). 

** Tbid., 166. 

5 Von Campenhausen, 7e Formation of the Christian Bible, 88-102. 

?? Justin sees many parts of the Old Testament as predicting Christ, literally or 
typologically. The term prophet is broadened to include the whole range of Old Testament 
writers or speakers. The purpose is no longer merely to demonstrate the validity of 
Christ's messiahship from Scripture. Now Christ as the fulfillment of Old Testament pro- 
phecies becomes the vindication of the Old Testament as Scripture for the church. 

$* See Dial 34.1, which contains the words **...I will mention also another Psalm spoken 
to David by the Holy Spirit." 

*^ Dial 65.2: *'For I shall not dare to suppose or even say this that some passages of 
Scriptures contradict others."" Justin prefers to attribute the appearance of contradiction 
to his own lack of insight. 

55 "Ihe terms 6 Aóvyoc (recall above) and 5, Ypaof, (or at Ypgagat) appear to be interchangeable 
designates for *'the Scripture(s)'' (see Dial 57.1-2). 

5$  Justin's doctrine of the Logos is his theological bridge between the Old Testament and 
Christ. The Logos is the prophetic Spirit (Dia/ 68.5), and the Spirit-Logos incarnate is 
Jesus Christ (/ Apol 33.6). 
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?  Justin's salvation-history solution to the problem of the law rescues the Old Testament 
from Marcionite devaluation of it on the basis of its *intolerable' legal parts. 

55 Von Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible, 88. 

$ See Apol 67.3: **And on the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country 
gather to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the prophets are 
read, as long as time permits." The conjunction **or" that links the memoirs and the pro- 
phets militates against Shotwell's contention that the memoirs are used only for proof 
from prophecy (not in any sense as 'Scripture'). The idea here is not consecutive (see 
Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of Justin Martyr, 28). 

$' The only Christian writing described in terms of prophetic revelation is John's 
Apocalypse (Dia! 81), mentioned in connection with the millenial hope. However, Justin 
prefaces his reference to John with Old Testament documentation of the future 
millenium, and the impression is given that John's prophecy receives its fundamental 
validation (given the problem of false prophecy mentioned in the near context) from its 
concurrence with Old Testament prophecy. This is confirmed by the continuation of the 
discussion in Dial 82.3, where the ultimate test of true prophecy is whether it is xazà tà 
Yeao&c (observe the total context). 

$' [think a similar evaluation is to be made of passages such as Dial 102.3 (the question 
of God's power over Herod). 

$? Piper, The Gospel according to Justin Martyr, 159. See also Eric Osborn, Justin Mar- 
tyr (Tübingen 1973) 123. 

$$ See Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of Justin Martyr, 25; also Flessman-Van Leer, 
Tradition and Scripture in the Early Church, 76. 

** ][t has been argued that Justin borrowed the term from Papias (R. G. Heard, The 
Anxopvnpoveouata in Papias, Justin, and Irenaeus, NTS 1 [1954-55] 122-129). More pro- 
bably he derives it from Xenophon, with whose Memoirs he is familiar (II Apo! 11; cf. I 
Apol 5). 

55 For example, in Dial 85.7 a logion is alluded to as fulfillment of Old Testament pro- 
phecy, but no direct quotations are supplied for prediction or fulfillment. There are also 
instances where narrative material is alluded to as substantiation of prophetic fulfillment, 
but again no direct quotations are found (e.g., Dial 53.2,4; 88). 

$5. The six are found in 101.3; 103.6,8; 105.5,6; and 107.1. The remaining two are in 
100.1 and 101.2. 

$' "These six are in 102.5; 104.1; 105.1; and 106.1,3,4. Some of these involve proofs 
related only tangentially to Ps 21. 

$* Although it may appear so at first glance, Dial 105.1 does not contain a reference to a 
theological statement of John (such as Jn 1:14 or 1:18). The construction oc &nó ... 
£u&Bouev must be taken strictly with xoi Uocepov ... Yevóuevoc. The verb xposórjAcco makes 
this clear, for only the matter of the virgin birth has been *'already shown" from the 
memoirs. 

*? jt is possible to take £yovtec as '*viewing" or *'seeing" as opposed to the possessive 
idea (such as **having""), but the conjunctive xai suggests that the two be construed coor- 
dinately. The former is not the ground of the latter. 

? See von Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible, 98. 

" Hegesippus omits Paul from his canon list (Eusebius, HE 4.22.3). 

" Papias, although he mentions Matthew, Mark, I John, and I Peter, apparently passes 
over Paul in silence. His preference is for the living oral tradition (Eusebius, HE 3.39.4). 
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7 See Polycarp, Pil 3.2. 

^ Whether the reading óuetépou (**our'") or fjuecépou (**your"?) is preferred, the persons in 
view are Christians: óuoAovoüvtec a0tÓv Xpiotóv selva. 

"5 Eusebius, HE 4.22.3. Quoted from Te Ecclesiastical History, vol. 1, trans. K. Lake. 
LCL (London 1926) 375. 
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THE SCRIPTURES AND THE SOUL OF CHRIST IN 
ATHANASIUS 
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No general agreement has yet been reached about Athanasius' 
teaching, or absence of teaching, on the soul of Christ. The great ma- 
jority of scholars now agree that the two books against Apollinaris are 
not from his hand; so those who uphold the traditional opinion that 
Athanasius did not fail to attribute a soul to Christ are faced with the 
difficulty that he never makes a direct avowal of it; the nearest ap- 
proaches are a passage in the Tomus ad Antiochenos of 362, c. 7, recor- 
ding the confession that o9 o &dvy ov o00' &vatcÜntov o00' &vóncov ciyev Ó 
Xortfjp, since he brought salvation not only to the body but to the soul; 
and a passage in the ad Epictetum "7 which repeats the latter point. It is 
noted that no noun is used for the soul of Christ, and that the phrase oüx 
&oQvxov could mean simply *not lifeless';' and further, that Athanasius' 
normal way of describing Christ's incarnate life persists unaltered in his 
latest works; he conceives the Logos becoming, or assuming, o&g£, and 
locates his human emotions and experiences in that oág£. 

Various replies have been made to these objections. On the one hand 
it has been explained (rightly, I think) that Athanasius does not 
habitually think of oáp£ as just one element in the human cornpositum; 
most commonly it means, rather, *humanity'. In that case the o&g£ of 
Christ is not to be understood as contrasting with, or excluding, a duy; 
indeed, it is added, Athanasius! whole understanding of the humanity 
assumed by the Logos implies the presence of a soul. But it remains dif- 
ficult to see why, on this showing, Athanasius did not make the implica- 
tion clear. On the other hand it has been argued (wrongly, I think) that 
the question of Christ's soul was not a matter of debate before 362, or at 
least that it was eclipsed by the more pressing question of his divinity.? It 
has also been claimed (more justifiably) that to attribute a human soul 
to Christ would have been an embarrassment; either as recalling 
Origen's doctrine and suggesting a separate personality linked with the 
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Logos by a merely moral union; or as accounting for Christ's thoughts 
and actions in terms of a complete humanity, so that the operation of 
the Logos is reduced to a mere external inspiration—a fault alleged 
against Paul of Samosata and later against Marcellus. This argument, 
however, is two-edged; if it explains why Athanasius was reluctant to 
profess such a belief, might it not also suggest that he was reluctant to 
hold it? 

Most recent discussion has been influenced by the work of M. 
Richard and A. Grillmeier. Richard considered Athanasius! reply to the 
Arian argument that the human emotions and experience of Christ pro- 
ve him inferior to the Father; Athanasius, he points out, never makes 
the obvious reply by saying that these experiences attach to the soul of 
Christ and not directly to the Logos, although Eustathius is known to 
have used this argument and Athanasius can hardly have been ignorant 
of it.? Grillmeier showed that Athanasius pictures the death of Christ as 
a separation of the Logos from his flesh, the Logos descending to the 
underworld, the flesh discarded, the soul ignored.* Grillmeier however 
concludes with what looks like a *crossbench' position, holding that for 
Athanasius the soul of Christ is not a theological factor' but is perhaps 
a 'physical factor'. It is not necessary for his picture of the person and 
work of Christ; on the other hand it is not excluded. And certainly 
Athanasius was not thought to have excluded it; the condemnation of 
Apollinaris in no way diminished the high regard in which Athanasius 
was held by both Alexandrian and Antiochene theologians. Never- 
theless attempts are still being made to rescue Athanasius from the un- 
favourable light in which Richard and Grillmeier are thought to have 
placed him. 

In this complex debate, it seems to me that too little attention has 
been paid to the possible relevance of Athanasian exegesis. Some 
scholars have even appeared to suggest that exegetical texts provide no 
evidence for the writer's real views. In an admirable piece of research 
Henri de Riedmatten showed that Eusebius never mentions a soul in 
Christ except in connection with scriptural texts; but he has been inter- 
preted as showing that Eusebius denied Christ a soul." Clearly one needs 
to determine how Eusebius understands the relevant texts if one is to see 
why he makes no dogmatic use of them. And the same can be done for 
Athanasius, though admittedly the material is less abundant; for though 
one can find some relevant comments on scripture in the works most 
commonly consulted, much less of his purely exegetical writings has sur- 
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vived; and the most considerable of these, the Expositiones in Psalmos, 
has not come down to us in a complete and reliable text. Nevertheless we 
can and should inquire how Athanasius treated the texts in scripture 
which speak of a doy/ and have, or were thought to have, a 
christological significance. 

In the New Testament the '*soul' of Christ, his dvx*,, is mentioned in 
thirteen places. Not all of these are significant for our purpose; at Mt. 
2:20 oi Urtoüvtec tTy Quy xoO xouOtou could arguably be discounted, since 
it is naturally rendered *those who sought the young child's life' (cf. III 
Kings 19:10 LXX); two references in Mark (10:45, 14:34) merely 
duplicate corresponding texts in Matthew; and in John 10:11-18 four 
references to Christ's qvxf, appear within a single context of thought. 
This leaves us with a minimum list of seven passages, namely Mt. 
20:28 2 Mk. 10:45; Mt. 26:382 Mk. 14:34; John 10:11-18, 12:27 and 
15:13; Acts 2:27 (from Psalm 15:10 LXX); and I John 3:16. These texts, 
again, are not wholly independent, but embody three traditions: (i) 
Jesus troubled in his qvx, (Mt. 26:38 parr., John 12:27); (ii) His sur- 
render and recovery of his dux, (Mt. 20:28 parr., John 10:11-18, 15:13, 
I John 3:16); (iii) The deliverance of his Qv, Acts 2:27. 

How does Athanasius treat these texts? We may begin by considering 
the works most commonly studied, viz. those indexed by Müller from 
PG 25 and 26, deducting (as I think we must) the Fourth Oration, the de 
Incarnatione et c. Arianos, the two books against Apollinaris and the 
Sermo Maior, besides some smaller pieces, and also the de virginitate 
printed in TU 29. This still leaves a large corpus embodying well over 
1000 New Testament quotations in all. But only two of our seven texts 
are ever quoted with the word dQvxf, included, and they are quoted only 
in controversy with the Arians over the interpretation of the Passion. 
John 12:27 appears in a list of texts used by the Arians at c. Ar. 3.26, 
and reappears in Athanasius! reply, ibid 54 and 57; and John 10:18, 
proclaiming Christ's authority over his duxf, is used as a kind of 
counterweight to the other in the same two chapters. The use of John 
12:27 by the Arians is worth noting, in view of the communis opinio 
that they denied Christ a soul. 

A few more such quotations can be found, however, in some less 
familiar texts. Mt. 26:38 is quoted in Festal Letter 6.7 (Syriac version, 
translated at PG 26, 1387A) and 24 (Coptic version, p. 41— p. 13 of 
French translation). The Coptic homily On Charity and Temperance 
quotes John 10:11 conflated with 15:13 (ibid p. 111-2 89 of F. T.). There 
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is an allusion, though not a direct quotation, to John 10:11 also in the 
Expositiones in Psalmos, on Ps. 46:5 (PG 27, 217 C 3); and John 10:18 
is quoted on 87:5, ibid 380 C. 

We can enlarge our field of view, however, by considering some Old 
Testament texts which were interpreted in a christological sense. Most 
of these occur in the Psalms; in fact I have not been able to think of any 
other such text containing the word qvx, except Is. 53:11-12 and 61:10. 
Athanasius does not appear to quote either of these, though (as one 
would expect) he uses Is. 53:1-8; perhaps v. 10a may have presented a 
difficulty which discouraged him from continuing the quotation, since it 
could suggest that the Father must 'cleanse' the Son, presumably from 
some moral injury. 

There is, then, a group of passages in the Psalms in which the word 
Qux, is used, and which were commonly read in a christological sense. 
By far the most important is Ps. 15:10 (LXX), on which a christological 
significance is already imposed by St. Peter's use of it in Acts 2:27 
(though in the repetition at 2:31 the word (vx, disappears). This psalm 
is also the only one of the group to be used in Athanasius' dogmatic 
works; and that in two contexts. It appears twice in a developed 
paraphrase of Peter's speech in c. Ar. 2.16, designed to show, against 
the Arians, that Christ is not a mere man as the Jews supposed. In each 
case the correct LXX wording is reproduced; and after the first quota- 
tion Athanasius says expressly that this verse, with some other texts, ap- 
plies not to David but to Christ; cf. Acts 2:25a and 31. For Athanasius, 
therefore, the phrase *my soul" indicates Christ's soul, understood as a 
personal entity descending to, and delivered from, the underworld; 
though at the second quotation, where only the crucial first half of the 
verse is used, we find a characteristic modification; he avoids the wor- 
ding of Acts 2:24 and 32 that *God raised up' Jesus (&véotnosv), which no 
doubt he thought could be useful to the Arians, and affirms the 
sovereign power of Christ himself: Christ not only rose himself 
(&&avaccryva) but roused (éyetpau) from the tombs the men who had been 
long dead. Here then, *my soul" carries a sense which is not easily 
distinguishable from *myself'. 

When the psalm verse reappears at c. Ar. 3.57 a rather different im- 
pression is made. Athanasius has been arguing against the view that the 
human experiences of the Logos prove him less than fully divine. He has 
just mentioned John 12:27 (vóv f| dux f) ov xexápaxtot) as said &vOpconívoc 
by the Saviour, and balanced it by John 10:18, where the Lord 
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said—60cix&c, he observes—éEovoíav £y« Ocivat tT]v duxi» uou etc. Shortly 
afterwards he quotes Ps. 15:10 complete; but it has of course been 
remarked, by Richard? and others, that his comments on all these 
passages, with one exception, ignore the word dux, assign the 'troubl- 
ing' to his fTesh, and talk simply of the union and reunion of the Logos 
with his flesh or his body; so «ó uév yàp xapáctteoot xfj capxóc ttov T|v (1), 
10 6& &Eovucíav Eyetv Ocivat xai Aaetv, Ove BooAecat, tv duyT|v, oUxett tobto 
ttov. &vOpcorzv. ... "AvÜpu oc yàp ... uj O£Acv &rovfjoxei 0 0€ xóptoc, 
&Üvatoc atóc àv, a&pxa 0€ Üvnti]y Éy«ov, ex^ éEovotag eiysev ... &mxÓ acpatoc 
ycpuwÜTjvat xai to0to m&AÀw &vaAaBety ... And after the quotation of Ps. 
15:10 he adds: "Enpene yàp qUapt?|v oboav tjv o&pxa ... 0tà tóv évOvaóp.evov 
aUt?|» AóYov &qÜaprov Otxuévew. One can see that such passages justify the 
comment that although he uses scriptural references to the Quy, of 
Christ, Athanasius readily slips back into a 'Logos-sarx' descriptive 
scheme.'? 

The case is perceptibly different, however, if we turn to his Exposi- 
tiones in Psalmos. This work has been relatively little used because of its 
poor text. It has not been transmitted in a direct tradition, but only 
through a numbered series of extracts preserved in catenae. The stan- 
dard edition of the Greek extracts by Montfaucon, reproduced in 
Migne, contains much extraneous matter and has long been recognized 
as inadequate. However, a recent publication by G. M. Vian!! adds 
some 150 further Greek fragments (though many of them are quite 
brief) and, perhaps more important, provides a list of passages printed 
in Migne which are not to be assigned to Athanasius. Some help can be 
got from the Syriac versions, which Vian has of course employed; there 
is a version in extenso—i.e. an originally complete version of the Greek 
excerpts, though not of the whole work as it once existed—of which un- 
fortunately something between one-eighth and one-sixth alone survives, 
and an abbreviated version preserved complete.'? A fragmentary Coptic 
version also helps to confirm the authenticity of the Athanasian texts.'? 

We shall consider Athanasius' comments on the following verses: Ps. 
15:10; 17:5; 21:21 and 30; 34:11 and 17; 46:5; 54:17-19; 56:2 and 5; 
68:2, 11, 19 and 21; 87:4 and 5 (all LXX references). Ps. 15:10 has pride 
of place and will be left till last. For these verses the Syriac longer ver- 
sion is lacking, and the shorter version I consider unhelpful, except for 
Psalms 68 and 87. On the other hand a good deal of help can be gained 
by considering parallels in Eusebius! Commentary on the Psalms which, 
it will be shown below, was used by Athanasius. 
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Ps. 17:5 deserves only passing mention, since Athanasius takes it that 
David is speaking for himself and thankfully describing his deliverance 
from his enemies; a prophecy of the 'descent' of the Lord (Christ) ap- 
pears first at v. 8. However the comment is worth noting, as showing 
one of the ways in which Athanasius will use duy: Ieo«éoyov ue &ótvec 
Üavátov. O)0tvóc, qratv, évcab0a. xoAéuou Üvfrtou uéuvritot, &ÀAAX Ouviuecv 
&qawiv, &£v6ov tijv duyT|v aOto0 xuxAoucóvw. Athanasius normally takes 
'enemies' to mean opposing powers, or demons; and the 'soul' here in- 
dicates, not a biological life-principle, but the inward moral nature 
which is exposed to their assaults. 

Psalm 21 is of course regularly interpreted of the Passion of Christ. 
At verse 21 we have a laconic comment in which the word quy, is ig- 
nored: 'P$ca: àázó Qougaíac tijv wvvyrjv uov. TT» xaxíxv x&v 'Iovóatcv xoi 
tl|» &votxv OtX xoót«v cnjatver OuX pou.patog xai xetpóc xuvóc xai Aéovcoc xai 
Xt£pÓtQVv [LOVOXEQOOTQDV. 

Much the same is found at 21:30-1: Kai 7) vvyr) uov Gi, xai 1ó onéoua 
uov ÓovAeóoe, abt. 'Ayía Yàp xoi &popoc T, Xpuxob vYéyove Dom, Tv 
remonta exi aapxóc exi YTic. Móvoc Y&p aot10c oUx éxoínoev &uapctav xaícot 
xa fuac Yeyovosc, xai a&pxa. Aa()ov vf» euAxqaprfuova. (N.B.) Xxépua 9€ 
GOsob voretev àv ot OV aUto0 xexATnuévot Otà tfj; ríotecc. The comments 
could easily suggest that Athanasius deliberately refrains from taking up 
the indication of a doyx/, in Christ, and that on 21:30 init. looks like a 
classic formulation of Logos-sarx christology. Nevertheless there is the 
possibility that 7j Qux, uou is simply taken as a periphrasis for éyo, as we 
should say 'I myself; this is clearly the case in at least two non- 
christological passages. Thus at 10:1 (p. 93 A) zx éoeite tij vvyij uov; is 
glossed xóàg uot épeixve; and at 102:1 (p. 432 B) Es4óyer, 7j vvy5j uov, 1óv 
K*otov is explained Aíxóc éautóv éri 1óv Upvov Owye(pei, though curiously 
enough at 103:1 (p. 463 A) the very same phrase is taken differently: 
Aib&oxet xoi éni vf| ueY&Am npovoía toU Oso0 s)üAoYetv vij Quy] xóv Otóv, 
where «1j Qux; is an instrumental phrase, implying presumably a con- 
scious and deliberate act of worship rather than something formal and 
mechanical. The variation may warn us against expecting too much 
method in Athanasius' use of duy. 

Psalm 34, says Athanasius, is written from the character (éx xpooc mov) 
of the believer tempted by spiritual enemies; but it also introduces the 
*person' of Christ and his sufferings. He notes this attribution as begin- 
ning at verse 11, so that a comment on verse 7 restored by Vian (fr. 24, 
p. 22), which mentions qvx, cannot be given a christological reference. 
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Eusebius here is less systematic; he tends to think of David describing 
his own troubles, but by an afterthought at p. 305 A he attributes verse 3 
to the Saviour xatà xó &vüpcmwov, including a reference to his duy: 
Einov tij vvyij uov: Zwtyoía cov eii éyó, a prayer of course addressed to 
the Father. So also verse 12, he thinks, can be attributed either to David 
(301 D) or to the Saviour (305 D). Athanasius clearly refers verse 12 to 
Christ, but his comment appears to ignore duox/, which Eusebius 
repeatedly mentions; at most one might say that it helps to fix the sense 
of the word &:exví(a. Athanasius has: "Avrazeóíóocáv uou novgoà àvti 
dya0Àv xai átexvíav tij wvyij uov. Tobotó qnot 0ux 10 &vaE(ouc cràtoog OqÜTivot 
to0 xÀmfivat téxva Octob: Orsp uota évveoptev aotóc xatà 10, ITooóoug... 
(Mt. 23:37). Eusebius discusses the sense of àcxexv(a as lack of spiritual 
children at 301 AB, 304 A, 308 A, noting that the verse can be assigned 
either to David (304 A) or to Christ (305 D-308 A), and introducing Mt. 
23:37 in the latter passage. 

A brief comment on verse 13 is printed by Migne at p. 172 B 6; but 
this, it appears, is not by Athanasius (Vian p. 68). And at verse 17 
Athanasius! surviving comment is too brief to be informative: 
"Anoxatáotroov t?)v wuyrjv nov ázó tíjc xaxovgyíag a9Tóv. Iávxa 6co n&ox- 
et T, Aévet, onxép tfjg Tjuetépac octnp(ag xotet, stopping there according to 
Vian. Possibly he thinks of this verse as a model prayer uttered by 
Christ on behalf of humanity, or perhaps of the believer, as in Eusebius, 
p. 216 A, where Christ 'recites the whole psalm with reference to every 
soul that is dedicated to him'; in which case *my soul would be 
understood to refer to the soul of the believer. 

At 46:5 the word duoyf, does not appear in the LXX text, but 
Athanasius attributes it to Christ by an allusion to John 10:11, as noted 
above (p. 236): T?» xaAAóvgv '"laxàf) 1)v Tyyángoev. 'Tw xaAAXóvny 'Ioxc 
qnot t)» xpogntéuxv tT)v epi t&v £v ... (Gen. 49:10). Kai civ Tyyongaévn 7 
1& tv doyT]v axo teOeuxótt onép ootfj;; The rendering 'life" of course easi- 
ly suggests itself; but qvx is not quite equivalent to Go, for Gor» Octvos 
sounds unnatural; which perhaps suggests that Qvx*, has a rather more 
substantive sense: not merely 'life', but the principle of life. 

Psalm 54 yields some comments which are most instructive, provided 
that the rather delicate problems of interpretation can be convincingly 
resolved. The psalm naturally suggests the Passion of Christ; but there 
are phrases which resist this interpretation, notably the reference to the 
speaker's 'foolishness' (&60Acoxía) in v. 3 and to his dismay and terror 
(especially àeía 8avá&tou) in v. 5. Eusebius, in a somewhat involved 
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discussion, explains that David cannot be recounting his own ex- 
periences throughout; he foresees the Passion; and it is he, 'the 
prophet', who feels horror and confusion *which he calls foolishness' in 
view of the sufferings of Christ (p. 476A). Athanasius takes a similar 
line in commenting on these verses; he makes the *prophet' refer to the 
Saviour in the third person (p. 252 A 6, B 10-12, 15-16), and it is his 
foreseen experiences which strike the prophet with horror and dismay. 
But he has also said, at 252 A 12-14, that the prophet speaks for the 
Saviour: IIávza Y&p tà xot& 100 Xocrjpoc ouukvta mpóc 10 olxetov &voqpépet 
npóacmnov; this seems to mean that he describes the Saviour's experiences 
as if they were his own, using the first person; thus *my familiar friend' 
in v. 14 refers to Judas; we might (alternatively) say that the verse is 
spoken ex persona Christi. 

Probably, therefore, the same is true of vv. 17-19, where there are 
three references to dox? in Athanasius' comments, the first two based on 
the text of v. 19 LXX; v. 19b then means that Christ is assailed, whereas 
Athasasius nowhere suggests that the *prophet's' life is in danger. If so, 
then in vv. 17 and 18 we have Christ appealing to the Father for help 
Autpc vot cT|v dux iv ad xoO do t&v Gntobüvtov &rxoAécot aoctfj», and praising 
God 6x 97] eloaxoócac AcAótpooot tr» duyxfiv uou. And both these will be 
cases where Athanasius has introduced a reference to the Qv, of Christ 
which is not directly imposed by the text of the psalm. 

In these verses it is not quite clear whether Athanasius has physical or 
spiritual enemies in view; but he generally prefers the latter interpreta- 
tion wherever possible, and the use of ÀAóxpooo« fits it well; in which case 
the word Qv, leans rather towards the meaning 'soul' (as liable to temp- 
tation) rather than "life". The comment on 19b, however, is "O«t oi 
1:0AÀ0l Guv(caav xat éuoo (jouAóuevot cT|v duyv uou éExt(pew, where *life" is a 
possible rendering. 

In Ps. 56 Athanasius follows the preface in referring to David's own 
adventures in the cave, but remarks that the psalm can also apply 
to Christ. However verse 2, he says, is spoken éx mpoocmou tiic 
&vOpconócntoc. Christ therefore utters a prayer which is really appropriate 
to a human petitioner, and indeed at p. 257D it is half implied that the 
address is made £o Christ, not to the Father, since there is a reference to 
Christ's offer of protection in Mt. 23:37. In this case, then, it would 
seem that the two following references to dux, should not be pressed as 
evidence for a soul in Christ; in any case the clause v coi réno(e 7| duy, 
ou is explained émi «1j otj Qoneía vT]v £Ax(6o. £yc. Thus it seems that | Qux 
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uou is understood as *I myself". But at v. 5 the clause éppóoato «iy duy 
|4ou éx uécou oxüuvov receives the cryptic comment oxóuvov t&v vortáv 
ónÀovóc: this I think means *spiritual lion-cubs', i.e. demons, rather 
than simply *metaphorical lion-cubs' who could be physical assailants; 
here, then, the sense of dox inclines to *soul' rather than *life'; but once 
again we have a model prayer appropriate to humanity rather than a 
personal profession by Christ himself. 

Psalm 68 was regularly applied to the Passion, and is so noted in the 
Epistle to Marcellinus, c. 26. Four verses mention a doyf, which is at- 
tributed to Christ; and here we have the help of the longer Syriac ver- 
sion. Two general points are to be noted. First, here as elsewhere, 
Athanasius! work closely resembles the extensive treatment of Eusebius, 
which at this point is preserved in full, and often affords clues to the 
much briefer surviving remarks of Athanasius. Secondly, however, 
Athanasius in his Hypothesis describes the psalm as containing a prayer 
éx npooc nou tfj; &vÜpcoxótrtoc npoogepouévry, which in this context has to 
mean *'offered in the person of humanity', not 'of his, the Saviour's, 
humanity'. This appears clearly in the exposition of verse 3, "Evex&vny 
ei; UÀnv QuOoO, xai ox Écttww 0móotaci;. Eusebius attributes these words 
directly to Christ, recalling the parallel of Jonah (2:6-7, cf. Mt. 12:40) 
and referring them to Christ's descent into hell. Athanasius here takes a 
different line, since the phrase ei; 0Àv» Qu0o0 suggests a relapse into sin 
(any commerce with 0Àv being regarded as sinful!); his comment 
therefore is Tabta yàp T, &vÜpwne(a qiot; éxenóvÜset, xoateveyxÜcioa onÓ fj; 
agapz(ac eic 0&vaxov etc. In other words, David represents the Saviour as 
uttering words appropriate, not to him personally, but to the human 
race to which, as man, he belonged. 

At 68:2, however, this caution clearly does not apply: X«oóv ue, ó 
Occ, Ót. &tofjA0ocav 0$0ata Écc wvyfj; nov. 'Enxtao7, tàg àuaptíac Tjuiv 
&véAaQe, mepi TjuGvw óÓOvvütav cixótog xoi mxpoctóxstat QuoÜTvoi ix tv 
xetpa ouv, xetugoou Oxnv xoxAco&vtov aot1ob t7» duxfiv. Syriac: Because 
he took our sins upon himself and for our sake was sad (Is. 53:4), fit- 
tingly also he prays to be saved from the trials that surrounded his soul 
like a torrent (op. cit. p. 109). 

Here there is no attempt to evade the suggestion of a soul in Christ; 
and Quy, is interpreted, not in the sense of physical life, but of personal 
consciousness, as assailed by temptation. Athanasius must surely be in- 
fluenced here by Eusebius, who introduces the word xewuéoouc, from 
Ps. 123:4, as a symbol of temptation, and gives a catena of passages 
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referring to the soul of Christ (John 10:18, 10:15, 12:27, Mt. 26:38). We 
shall return later to this theme of the Saviour's temptation and grief for 
our sins, with the use of Is. 53:4 (oococ 1àc àpaptíag Tjudv qépet xoi mepi 
fiuc óGuvaxot), which recurs at Ps. 87:4. 

The next occurrence of dv, is at verse 11; but Athanasius' comments 
are better understood if v. 10 is also quoted: "Or. ó GjAoc tov olxov aov 
xatégayé ue. "Hovfisavtó ue, qrioiv, exei] Tex 0v &acBeis aotoUc Yevopévouc 
vepi 1v olxov tóv aóv. Aun etxas 06 ci]v tovopíav aac 0 Io&vvnc (ref. to John 
2:13-17). (Comment on v. 10 b omitted). Kai ovvexáAvya év vyoteía tv 
vy» uov. ' AXY6v, qnoi, 91x tT|v £oouévnv atóv &roAetxv tV Quxóv, 1ó xai 
1ó érotoOv. Olé onép cv xaüta EOpuov, év xávtt xatpi xai tÓr« Eni ovóuatoc 
iu Épepov, &c onép atóv éxotüumvy xaxonaDetac Óveib(Govcéc ue. Syriac: For 
the zeal of your house has consumed me. They denied me because I 
reproved them for being impious in your house. The evangelist tells the 
story clearly ... (The version gives v. 10 b and comment, and continues 
the psalm quotation to v. 13): (v. 13) And those who sit at the gate 
thought of me and those who drink wine hymned me, while I grieved 
over the destruction that would befall their souls. I did good things; but 
they in return for my doing such things at all times and in all places were 
bearing me on their mouths, and mocked the evil things I endured for 
their sake (op. cit. p. 110). 

The curious phrase «ó xai «o érotoov (where the Syriac translator pro- 
bably read «ó xaAóv) perhaps picks up some previous reference to the 
Saviour's activities which has not been preserved. How these were 
represented becomes clear if one compares the phrase àc ómép abtów 
érotoUumy xaxonaOetac; with Eusebius (PG 23, 740 B-745 C), who relates 
that Jesus, distressed at the sacrilege in the Temple, put on sackcloth 
and fasted as the Psalmist foretold, while his enemies mocked him with 
drunken songs; Christ is represented also as àrzoxAatóusvog aótÓv tT 
àncAeuxv, 741 A, cf. 741 C, and 745 AB: Tà« uév yàp Aot x&v &vOpcrov 
Qux&c xa xéntev 0 8&vaxoc ... "Ex £uo0 08 ur] Yévovto vobxo. So far as I can see, 
neither Athanasius nor Eusebius in this case quite directly take up the 
reference to the dux? of Christ. 

At 68:19 Athanasius's surviving comments are laconic in the extreme, 
and Eusebius appears to afford no light: IIoóoyec tíj vvyfj uov, xai A$to- 
c3at a)tfjv: &x toO xa tay óvtoc, 6nAovótt vob Üavátou. Syriac: Look on my 
soul and rescue it—clearly from death that held it (op. cit. p. 111). 

Perhaps all that can be said is that in this case Athanasius clearly does 
not understand «f dox; uoo as a mere periphrasis for *me myself, i.e. the 
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Logos; it is something over which death might have power. With «ob 
xa xax óvxoc, perhaps compare the figurative use of xoacéyew at DI 15: Ei 
0& xai elc vexpoüc Tjor) to0tov Tjv Ó vobc xaxaoys0ctc. But Athanasius clearly 
does not mean that the Saviour needs to be rescued from rnoral death. 

Last in this series comes 68:21, also with the briefest of comments. 
'Ovetotauóv ztooocÓóxroev 7) vvyr; uov. 'Evceo0tv Tjuiv xo rá8oc Ouyetvav. Ó 
caqóc xai oi eDaYeÀw tai Óvyfjavto. Syriac: My heart expected op- 
probrium and misery (quotation continued). Here he tells of the pas- 
sion, which the evangelist also clearly relates to us (/oc. cif.). 

Since the Passion has been in view throughout, this particular 
reference to it seems puzzling; unless, of course, this comment is drawn 
from some other work of Athanasius; but the compressed style is quite 
typical of this work. Eusebius here reads xapóía for duxf, (compare the 
Syriac), but is perhaps helpful when he explains that Symmachus and 
Aquila provide clearer versions, recording an event rather than expecta- 
tion; thus Aquila: 'Oveiótiouóc covézpube cT|v xapü(av uou. 

Psalm 87 is regularly taken as a prophecy of the Passion. At verse 4 
we have: "Or. énATjo0r xaxóàv 1j vvyr; nov. Ei xai aotóc 1àc àuaptiac Tuv 
é&otaoe xoi mepl Tjucv. ó6uvatat, eixótoc xai xaxàv éunénAnocat qnot. 

The Syriac long version fails at this point, but the short version has: 
For he bore our sins and endured suffering for out sake. And this he in- 
dicates by saying (v. 4) My soul is sated with evil (op. cit. p. 57). 

This verse presents much the same problems as 68:2: How could the 
embodiment of goodness harbour evils in his soul? Eusebius here offers 
three possible explanations of x«xàv; either his sufferings, or his 
enemies! wickedness, or our sins which he took upon himself; and here 
he quotes Gal. 3:13 (yevóusvoc on£p Tuv xaxápa). Athanasius then ac- 
cepts the third explanation, except that he quotes, instead of Galatians, 
Isaiah 53:4; but an allusion to Galatians 3:13 appears soon after, at 
87:8. 

In his comment, Athanasius has so far avoided the word doy, which 
appears in the text; but this does not seem to indicate a strong disinclina- 
tion, since his remarks on the next verse, 87:5, while generally similar to 
those of Eusebius, introduce John 10:18, which Eusebius has not used. 

We return then to the problems of Psalm 15:10. Here Montfaucon's 
text gives only the briefest of comments: Oóx éyxataAs(weiug t)v wvyrv 
jov. Aótóc àv Go xai Goonotóc, éoonottoot. Aéyexat napa too IIoxpóc Ot 
Ti» oixovouíav. But there is a surprise awaiting us in Vian's new 
fragments: "Et. óà xai 7) oágb uov xataoxquvooe én' éAn(ó. (9c) ov. ox 
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éyxataAc(weu; t?)v wuyüv uov EG &ónv o908 Odor; tÓóv Ootóv cov (Óciv 
ó.ag0oopáv. Méypt «o0 (Óetv 0.agÜopáv. xoi rto(a xt T|v 7| EAric xfj; capxóc aotob 
7, 6x &va fibexat trjv. &xoxeÜetoav duyv; 

The Syriac longer version is not preserved at this point; but the 
shorter version confirms the Greek text just quoted: Therefore he also 
says to him: (v. 9) My flesh will reside in hope. The hope, then, is that 
his flesh will again assume the soul which was constituted. (v. 10) For 
his soul was not left of Sheol, nor did his body see the corruption of the 
grave (op. cit. p. 10). 

The order is slightly changed, and the phrase *which was constituted", 
if correctly translated, suggests a different Greek wording; possibly, 
however, d&xoceÜctoa. was simply mistranslated into Syriac, the 
translator thinking of &xoceAeo0ctcav. But the general impression given is 
surprising; so far from the death of Christ being represented as a simple 
departure of the Logos from his body or flesh—which, it is argued, is 
Athanasius' normal view—'^he seems to be represented as dying like 
other men, discarding his soul which descends to Hades and will later be 
*recovered' by his flesh. It may be added that the previous fragment, 
No. 12 in Vian's collection, strongly suggests that the Saviour is not 
simply speaking 'in the person of humanity' and thus expressing the 
hope that men should feel (which is in any case unlikely in view of «óv 
0016v coo). The two fragments read like a continuous text, and in fr. 12 it 
is *God' who speaks, rejoicing over the salvation of the lost, and 
because the Father has been gracious to men. The speaker, then, must 
be God the Logos, in his own person, as distinct from *the lost. 

The question naturally suggest itself whether Athanasius was follow- 
ing Eusebius at this point. Unfortunately it is difficult to answer, since 
Eusebius! comment on Psalm 15 has been lost after verse 8, and not 
much can be gathered from such other scattered references as I have 
traced (Comm. in Ps. PG 23, 106 C, on 4:4, 744 D, on 68:14, 1056 C, on 
87:6; Dem. Ev. 3.2.70, GCS p. 107.14; Quaest. et Sol. 5.1). I can only 
give the general verdict that Eusebius is noticeably more inclined to 
speak of the soul of Christ than Athanasius. Thus at 1056 B he gives a 
christological interpretation of Ps. 29:4 (Kópie, &vfryocrec && &O0u civ Qux fv 
uov), though when commenting ad loc., 260 A, he agrees with 
Athanasius in assigning the verse to David. But our examination has, I 
think, shown that the new text of comment on Ps. 15:10 does not stand 
entirely alone. 
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What deductions are to be drawn from these findings? In the first 
place, the poor textual transmission makes it precarious to build too 
much on isolated passages; and it has to be admitted that Vian's frag- 
ment 13 is the only text in which Athanasius?" comment couples together 
the Saviour's flesh with his *soul'. On the other hand, any reference to 
John 10:11-18—and we have seen that there are two or three besides the 
veiled one in this passage, —if pursued with any attention, is enough to 
exclude the notion that the dox, of the Saviour simply is the Logos seen 
in a certain context, rather as the owner of a ship may, in a certain con- 
text, also be its captain. In the Johannine text, on the other hand, duy, 
can be rendered *life' —the power or principle of life rather than some 
separable component of the living being; but it is not easy to give it this 
sense in the fragment on 15:10; a capacity might be 'recovered', but 
could hardly go to, or be left in—or 7:0t be left in—the underworld. 

Athanasius' other allusions to a dvoxf, in Christ are rather less 
clear-cut. In some cases 7| doyf, could be little more than a 
periphrasis—'myself!; so perhaps at 21:21, 21:30, possibly at 34:17, 
68:19 and 68:21. This leaves five passages of somewhat greater 
significance, where the dvxf, is associated with (frustrated) spiritual in- 
fluence (34:11), with temptation (54:17 and 18, 68:2) and with spiritual 
exercizes (68:11). 

It appears, then, that Athanasius does occasionally speak of a qvx, in 
Christ; though only in direct exposition of scriptural passages, and 
much less frequently than Eusebius, whom he often follows. This has 
not prevented some scholars from interpreting Eusebius! limited use of 
the term as evidence that 'he denied Christ a soul while making 
strenuous efforts, with much less evidence, to defend Athanasius. Both 
men, no doubt, felt that such language was open to misunderstanding; 
neither can have had much sympathy for the bold development given it 
by Origen, who by bringing in a created soul which attaches itself to the 
Logos by an act of will appears to suggest a doctrine of two Christs. In 
general, it remains true that Athanasius sees the Word as the true sub- 
ject of the acts and experiences of Christ, except where these are clearly 
subject to human limitations and so are assigned to his 'flesh'; and even 
then it is the Word himself who adopts them, as proper to the flesh 
which He has assumed. In this perspective, to bring in a human soul 
would seem tantamount to introducing a second principle of action. 

Nevertheless, Athanasius does not consistently eliminate, or explain 
away, the scriptural texts which speak of a $vyf, in Christ. Occasionally 
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he can use such texts, interpreting dux, not simply as a physical principle 
in the narrow sense, as a basis of natural life, but also as the locus of 
feeling, teaching, and spiritual effort. He can hardly be said to exploit 
such language to interpret the work of our salvation; for instance, he 
does not depict the divine Word as accepting, assimilating and purifying 
a human soul in the same way as He accepts and purifies human flesh. 
Nevertheless soteriological content is not entirely lacking, if we attach 
full significance to the comment on Ps. 68:2, with its description of the 
Lord's temptation and the use of Is. 53:4, which recurs at Ps. 87:4, for 
his temptation and grief are part of the vicarious sufferings which he 
undergoes for our sake. 

But we need to relate these findings to our general estimate of 
Athanasius! thought, particularly in the context of the theological 
developments of his lifetime. It would of course be most fortunate for 
the traditionalist case if we could prove that the Expositiones were 
among his later works, perhaps even reflecting some lessons learnt at 
Alexandria in 362. But in my judgement this cannot be done; there is 
good evidence for dating the work much earlier in Athanasius' career. 
In an impressive paper M.-J. Rondeau has discussed the influence of 
Eusebius! Commentary on the Psalms upon Athanasius and devotes a 
page or two to discussing the question of dates.? Although the two 
works often diverge, there are a great many passages in which the agree- 
ment in thought and phrasing is extremely close; sufficient, in fact, to 
exclude any theory of mere common dependence on a third source; and 
if one of these writers drew upon the other, it is abundantly clear that it 
is not Eusebius who expands Athanasius, but Athanasius who ab- 
breviates Eusebius. 

As to the dating, the position is complicated by the fact that Eusebius' 
work is said to have circulated in two editions; but it has generally been 
dated in the years 330-337.'5 However, there are references to the 
desolation of the holy places of Palestine which suggest a date prior to 
Constantine's restorations; and in the end Mlle. Rondeau leaves the 
question open, apart from requiring a date 'after the peace of the 
Church'. As to Athanasius! Expositiones, she gives reasons for thinking 
that this work belongs to the same period as the Contra Gentes and the 
De Incarnatione, which, however, she is prepared to assign to the 330's. 
The reasons are (1) the use of terms formed from qgaívo to denote the In- 
carnation (éxtig&vetx, Ocogávetx, éugaívew); thus éxtg&veux so used occurs 
ten times in the D/ and nowhere else; (2) the use of yévvnou to denote the 
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Saviour's earthly birth (reading 68 A 13 at her p. 423 1. 17), found 
elsewhere only at DI 33, p. 153 A; (3) the use of évavOporrnotc, which oc- 
curs eight times in DI, three times in the first Oration, twice in the Se- 
cond and once in the Tomus ad Antiochenos, and so *with decreasing 
frequency'. 

I think these arguments can be supplemented and confirmed. As to 
Eusebius, Mlle. Rondeau is disinclined to accept arguments based on a 
comparison of style and thought with the c. Marcellum and Ec- 
clesiastical Theology of 336-7 (though in fact these were designed to 
prove a similar date for the Commentaria); such a comparison between 
an exegetical and a polemical work, she argues, 'ne parait pas de nature 
à fonder une chronologie relative'." Nevertheless. I see some 
significance in the fact that Eusebius in the Commentaria refers quite 
freely to a $vxf, in Christ, and that he does so also in the Eclogae Pro- 
pheticae and the Demonstratio Evangelica, as de Riedmatten has 
pointed out;'? but not in the works directed against Marcellus; nor in the 
Laus Constantini, nor the Theophaneia, as he observes; and therefore in 
none of his later works. And when de Riedmatten remarks, most per- 
tinently, that Eusebius never refers to a soul in Christ except in connec- 
tion with some passage of Scripture, this surely should not mean that 
such references are to be discounted as merely inadvertent or irrelevant. 
I would be inclined, therefore, to make the Commentaria roughly con- 
temporary with the Demonstratio, commonly dated c. 318-20, or 
possibly antedating it, and attribute to Eusebius a definite change of 
mind. This could well have sprung from a hostile reaction to Eustathius' 
work On the Soul of Christ, presumably to be dated some time in the 
320's; since we know that the two writers were in conflict soon after 
Nicaea.!? 

As regards Athanasius, I would accept Mlle. Rondeau's arguments 
for an early date, and extend them as follows: 

(1) Both Eusebius and Athanasius use the rather Platonic-sounding 
terms &vauovat, &vafmotw; for Christ's resurrection, noted by Mlle. 
Rondeau on p. 429; and for Athanasius her list can be slightly 
amplified, as follows: PG 27, 84 B; add 105 B (of the saints); 280 D 8 
sec. ms.; 300 C 14; 320 D 11; 388 D 9; add 420 B 6 (of the human race). 
As she notes, Athanasius does not use these terms in his other works. 
However the related word &véCnoc occurs once, and that in DJ 31, p. 149 
D 6. 
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(2) In the Expositiones Athanasius makes use of Is. 53:4, often 
quoted by Eusebius.?? The clause repli fj.v ó6vvàtot stands at 305 C 4-5 
and 380 B 7-8 (on Ps. 68:2, 87:4), and the general theme of the Saviour's 
grief for our sins is found at 133 C 6-8, 172 B 2-4 and 15, 308 D 5-6, 381 
A 5-8 and 460 A 1-2. So far as I can discover, this theme wholly disap- 
pears in Athanasius' other works, apart from one brief reference at Ep. 
Fest. 20.1; he does indeed quote Is. 53:3-8 in DI 34, but his only com- 
ment here refers to the Saviour's dishonour, not to his grief; and a par- 
tial quotation of v. 4 in c. Ar. 3.31 (missed by Müller) omits the clause 
in question. 

(3) In his Expositiones Athanasius, like Eusebius, makes positive and 
unforced use of Phil. 2:8, especially the phrase ómfjxooc uéypt avxov; see 
104 B 10, 137 A 11-13, 260 C 11, 308 A 10-11, 384 A 4-5 and 464 C 1-2. 
In his other writings this important verse is only cited in order to refute 
Arian interpretations of it. 

(4) As already noted, Athanasius follows Eusebius in speaking of the 
Lord as encountering temptation. This theme seems to be lacking in the 
other works, which ignore the forty days in the wilderness and do not 
represent the Passion as a xeioaouóc. The Lord's victory over the demons 
is always seen as completed. 

Moreover there is the general consideration that in the Expositiones 
Athanasius imitates and adapts Eusebius! work far more extensively 
than he does in the DJ, where there are demonstrable borrowings from 
the Demonstratio Evangelica in c. 17 besides the possible or supposed 
use of the 7Aeophaneia. I cannot think it likely that Athanasius would 
have published a work whose debt to Eusebius was unmistakeable after 
the latter had publicly declared his support for Arius. This suggests that 
the Expositiones were published at the latest c. 320, and may well be 
earlier than the CG and DI, thus I am inclined to think they reflect the 
impression made upon Athanasius by Eusebius when the latter visited 
Alexandria c. 311 A.D.?' Athanasius would then have been about 15, 
Eusebius about 50, with an established and growing reputation as a 
scholar and teacher. Moreover Eusebius apparently suffered imprison- 
ment for his faith; and though Potammon was later to complain that he 
had got off too lightly,?? it does not at all follow that Athanasius would 
have seen the matter in the same light; Eusebius had at least put himself 
at risk, and possibly owed his release merely to an avoidance of 
deliberate provocation; it is clear that his reputation was not generally 
impaired. In terms of this relation we can explain the very large measure 
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of agreement in vocabulary and thought about the Passion of Christ, 
which I have not been able to explore in detail. 

By the time he came to write against Marcellus, Eusebius' 
christological ideas had perceptibly changed. It now seemed to him that 
any recognition of a human (dvxf, in Christ was bound up with a 
theology that he had come to distrust, a revival of the heresy of Paul of 
Samosata (as he conceived it) which denied the substantial reality of the 
Logos and his substantial union with the flesh of Christ. By this time, 
we have argued, it was hardly possible that Athanasius should have 
openly paraded a debt to Eusebius; moreover his theology had matured 
and developed resources of its own. But it is perfectly possible that he 
followed a similar course to the extent of realizing that insistence on the 
Saviour's dux, even in the tentative, scriptural manner of his early com- 
mentary, could be interpreted as a gesture of sympathy towards a 
theology which—despite his personal regard for Marcellus—he was 
bound to distrust, and for much the same reasons. In his treatment of 
Christ's Passion he was led to develope this position in a manner which 
Eusebius never envisaged, attributing the human passions to 'the flesh', 
with which the divine Word was directly in contact. It may still be possi- 
ble to defend this theology as a prudent and realistic accomodation to 
the exigencies of his time. 
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GRÉGOIRE DE NAZIANZE, LECTEUR DE LA LITTÉRATURE 
HERMÉTIQUE 


PAR 


JEAN PÉPIN 


On sait que les textes du Corpus hermeticum, ou du moins certains 
d'entre eux, ont été lus par un assez grand nombre d'auteurs chrétiens, 
surtout aux IVe€ et V€ siecles. Mais on ne semble pas avoir jamais 
soupconné que saint Grégoire de Nazianze püt figurer sur cette liste.' 
L'une de ses pages les plus connues apparait pourtant de nature à modi- 
fier cette vue des choses. 

Il s'agit du début du chapitre 4 du Discours 28 (2€ Discours théologi- 
que, intitulé d'ailleurs IIegi 9£oAovy(ac), que voici: 'Apxtéov oov oUtco zx&AÀw: 
Ocóv vofjoat Uév xaAemÓv, qpáoat 0& dOUvatov, Gc tig tv xap  "EAATot 
0coAÓóY«v égtiAocógnotv [...] 'AAAX gpácat uév XODvatov, cc Ó uoc AóYoc, 
vorjaat 6& &Ovvatoepov.? Ce que l'on peut traduire: «Il faut donc recom- 
mencer de la maniere que voici: si concevoir Dieu est difficile, l'énoncer 
est impossible, comme l'un des théologiens de chez les Grecs en fit la 
réflexion [...] Mais si l'énoncer est impossible, mon discours à moi est 
que le concevoir est plus impossible».? 

L'identité de ce mystérieux «théologien» grec a de tout temps piqué la 
curiosité des lecteurs.* La distinction caractéristique de la conception et 
de l'énoncé en théologie, la gradation de la difficulté de l'une à l'impos- 
sibilité de l'autre, ont fait à juste titre penser à une sentence célébre du 
Timée 28 c: 'Tóv uiv obv tout» xoi raxépa to00&€ toO Ttávtoc eüpety ce Épov 
xai eópóvta elg x&vtac &OUvaxov Aéyew. Il est certain que l'on est en pré- 
sence, de part et d'autre, de la méme thése, plus ramassée et péremptoire 
chez Grégoire, plus circonstanciée chez Platon. Toutefois, une diffé- 
rence doctrinale importante: la disparition, sous la plume de Grégoire, 
de eic xávxac qui chez Platon relativisait l'impossibilité du langage théo- 
logique; mais, dans la copieuse histoire de la lecture ancienne de cette 
formule platonicienne (sur quoi je me propose de revenir ailleurs à loi- 
sir), cette mutilation n'est pas sans exemple. Plus d'un auteur aussi 
prend de grandes libertés avec la lettre du texte, sans que l'on puisse 
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pour autant mettre en doute son intention de s'y référer; Grégoire lui- 
méme, dans le méme Discours 26 (pour ne pas chercher au-delà), semble 
invoquer Platon à deux autres reprises,? et chaque fois sa référence dif- 
fere beaucoup du texte des dialogues; observons cependant qu'entre le 
Timée 28 c et le propos prété au «théologien», il ne subsiste qu'un seul 
mot commun (àó5vaxov). 

Cette derniére circonstance n'a pas dissuadé les historiens d'identifier 
le «théologien» à Platon auteur du 7imée 28 c. Sans remonter plus haut 
(mais tout porte à croire que les éditions antérieures ne différaient pas 
sur ce point) que l'éditeur mauriste dom Clémencet* en 1778 jusqu'à 
l'époque la plus récente," l'unanimité s'est faite, avec plus ou moins 
d'assurance, sur cette interprétation.* Une seule exception mérite d'étre 
signalée, celle de J. Barbel; non que ce savant ne se soit pas rallié à la 
méme identification; mais son adhésion est marquée d'incertitude,? en 
raison de la différence doctrinale qu'il observe entre «trouver Dieu» de 
Platon et «concevoir Dieu» du «théologien» cité par Grégoire.'? 

En un sens, ceux qui discernent dans la formule 6&óv vorjsat uv 
X«Aenóv, opácat 6€ &ODvaxov une référence à Platon n'ont pas tort. Car 
C'est certainement en pensant au 7imée 28 c que l'a écrite son véritable 
auteur, qui n'est autre qu' Hermes Trismégiste. On lit en effet au début 
du premier des excerpta hermétiques de Stobée la phrase que voici: Oeóv 
votjaat £v xen óv, qp&cat 6€ &OUvatov à xai vorjaat Ovuvatóv;!! Or les quatre 
derniers mots, «méme à qui est capable de le concevoir», impriment à la 
phrase un mouvement qui reproduit assez exactement le déroulement de 
la formule du 77mée.'? Quant aux sept premiers mots, ce ne peut étre un 
hasard s'ils correspondent de la facon la plus rigoureuse à ceux que Gré- 
goire rapporte au «théologien»; celui-ci doit donc étre identifié à 
l'auteur hermétique, et nullement à Platon. 

Du moins en est-il ainsi «objectivement»; du fait que Grégoire ne 
nomme pas Hermes (raison pour laquelle cette citation hermétique indé- 
niable est passée inapercue), il demeure théoriquement possible qu'il 
l'ait cité en pensant reproduire les mots d'un autre auteur.'? Mais aucun 
indice ne va dans ce sens. Plusieurs en revanche appuient l'hypothése 
d'une citation consciente, bien qu'anonyme. C'est d'abord la diffusion 
relativement importante de cette formule hermétique, plus ou moins 
prolongée par la suite de l'excerptum, aupres des auteurs chrétiens, qui, 
sans compter Grégoire, ne sont pas moins de trois à la citer, indépen- 
damment les uns des autres;'^ selon Scott,'^ que ne dément pas Festu- 
giére,' la popularité de l'énoncé pourrait s'expliquer par le fait qu'il 
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devait étre, d'apres le témoignage de Lactance," le début d'un traité, 
voire le début du premier traité de la collection; s'il en était ainsi, il y a 
peu de chances pour que Grégoire ait lu la formule en question sans en 
avoir appris en méme temps la provenance. Une autre hypothése de 
Scott,'* que je crois fondée bien qu'elle n'ait pas, elle, rencontré d'écho, 
verrait un autre témoin de la formule hermétique dans la personne de 
l'empereur Julien;!? chacun a présent à l'esprit le ressentiment, à base de 
familiarité, qui a dressé Grégoire contre ce dernier, sans que l'on sache 
au juste ce qu'il connaissait de son ceuvre.?? Du reste, Julien ne passe 
pas pour un grand lecteur de la littérature hermétique;?! on ne peut 
pourtant éviter de s'interroger sur la coincidence qui fait que l'oeuvre 
ancienne oü subsistent le plus grand nombre de citations hermétiques 
(exception faite du florilége de Stobée) soit justement le Contra Julia- 
num de Cyrille d'Alexandrie. Contrairement à ce que l'on pourrait 
croire, Cyrille n'opposait pas le témoignage d' Hermes Trismégiste aux 
divagations de Julien; les citations des deux auteurs sont d'ailleurs, sous 
sa plume, généralement séparées et sans interaction de l'un sur l'autre; 
une fois cependant, un texte hermétique et un passage du Contra Gali- 
laeos se suivent à peu de distance et sont étroitement articulés: c'est pour 
montrer le plein accord de l'hermétiste et de Julien sur le théme de Dieu 
manifeste dans la Création.?? 

Il est bien connu que le genre littéraire hermétique est par excellence le 
logos;? beaucoup de traités conservés portent eux-mémes cette indica- 
tion, surtout en leur début;? les auteurs de citations et de /estimonia 
hermétiques usent du méme mot, qui avait donc valeur technique; c'est 
le cas surtout de Cyrille d' Alexandrie, mais aussi de Lactance.?* S'il est 
vrai, comme les spécialistes en sont d'accord, que la formule 06v voriso 
.. devait figurer au début d'un traité, le mot /ogos avait chance 
d'apparaitre dans les parages pour désigner ce traité (ou tel autre anté- 
rieur, dans une phrase de transition), par exemple dans un titre tel que 
'Eguoó AóYvoc mp0c...;$ la formule se présentant alors à lui comme un 
logos d' Hermés, on comprendrait que Grégoire la rabroue et en amorce 
la réfutation par les mots cc ó égóc Aóvyoc, langage qui paraitrait bien un 
peu solennel en dehors de cette circonstance. Il resterait à se demander - 
pourquoi Grégoire le Théologien appelle Hermés «un des théologiens de 
chez les Grecs». J'avoue manquer d'explication à cette grécisation de 
celui que l'on désigne plutót, ainsi que le fait par exemple Tertullien,? 
comme un Mercurius Aegyptius; serait-ce donc que malgré tout Gré- 
goire s'imaginait citer Platon? à moins qu'il n'ait soupconné, ce qui est 
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avéré aujourd'hui,?* qu'à l'instar de la Chaldée des Oracles, l' Égypte de 
l'hermétisme n'était que de fantaisie et signifiait seulement le goüt des 
Grecs de basse époque pour l'exotisme oriental! Quant à nommer Her- 
més un «théologien» (ce qui, on l'a vu, n'implique ici aucune apprécia- 
tion positive), un trop rapide examen des /estimonia n'a pas permis d'en 
trouver un exemple à l'époque patristique; aussi bien le mot est-il absent 
du corpus (seulement traité XVII, t. II, p. 243, 15: 0eoAovfcousv). 

On sait que la littérature hermétique a commencé son purgatoire dés 
apres Stobée (Ve s.), parallélement à la littérature néoplatonicienne; une 
amorce de réveil se fait jour avec Photius (IXe s.), mais ne se confirme 
vraiment qu'avec Psellus (XIe s.).?? Or Psellus, au cours d'une apprécia- 
tion d'ailleurs extrémement dure?? (ce par quoi il tranche sur l'ensemble 
des auteurs patristiques, mais se rapproche de Grégoire), fait du Trismé- 
giste et de son maitre Poimandrés des Grecs: Hermes, dit-il, a plagié 
l'Écriture pour le récit de la création, mais, au lieu d'en garder la simpli- 
cité, il s'est laissé aller à la maladie habituelle coiz tóv 'EXAfvov cogotc, 
qui est la tératologie allégorique; qui le poussait, sinon Satan ou l'un des 
siens, reconnaissable sous les traits de ó tóv 'EAXAvov IIowvópnz? De 
facon générale, la législation des Hébreux est plus antique 'Epuoo tobtou 
xai et ttg XAXoc rap' "EAAnot oógoc.?! Aussi bien cette hellénisation du Tris- 
mégiste doit-elle étre en fait bien antérieure à Psellus; car les propos de 
Julien et de Cicéron rapportés plus haut?? reviennent à dire que cet Her- 
més s'est établi durablement en Égypte aprés y avoir émigré venant de 
Gréce;? la présence d'une telle représentation chez Julien fait paraitre 
moins insolite le xag! "EAAnot de son contemporain Grégoire. 

Quant à faire du Trismégiste un théologien, Psellus n'y manque pas 
non plus; le hasard veut que ce soit dans un commentaire du Discours 31 
(5e Discours théologique) de Grégoire de Nazianze; Psellus place là une 
référence au traité hermétique IV et l'introduit par ces mots: ó à 
0coAóoc '"Eoufi &v tot; xpóc  AoxAnrióv Aóvotc.?* Ce sera aussi, au XIV? siée- 
cle, le langage de Nicéphore Grégoras: «àv x&Ao« OcoAór«v Ó xp&ttotoc 
'Eeufi; ó Tpwuévtotog. Cette appellation convenait si bien au contenu 
des opuscules publiés sous le pavillon d'Hermes Trismégiste qu'on ne 
croira pas facilement que Psellus ait été le premier à s'en aviser. Elle se 
trouve d'ailleurs au IXe* siecle dans la Passio Artemii, et méme à deux 
reprises. Au chap. 34, ce texte fait dire à l'empereur Julien, qui est l'un 
des acteurs de cette mise en scéne romancée, qu'il est rompu «oic t&v 
raAoatv &vOpóv OcoAov(otc, 'EpuobD té qnt xoi 'Oppéoc xai IIDA&tovog.?* Au 
chap. 28, le méme vocabulaire apparait dans une tirade mise sur les 
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lévres du martyr Eugéne, dans une circonstance du plus haut intérét 
pour nous, puisque l'exemple de discours théologique fourni à l'appui 
n'est autre, mot pour mot, que la formule hermétique citée par Gré- 
goire: s'adressant à Asclépius, Hermés «ij éavtoí OcoAoYyíav Otxcaget 
£x oucav obt«c: ÜcÓv voficat u£v xyaAenxÓv, opácat 6 &OUvaxov.?? Cela 
étant, il cesse d'étre étonnant que Grégoire, non probablement sans 
quelque dérision pour sa part, ait décerné le titre de «théologien» au 
Trismégiste qui posait cette thése éminemment théologique (il peut d'ail- 
leurs également y avoir été induit par le contexte général de son Dis- 
cours, intitulé, ne l'oublions pas, IIspi 0coAovy(ac). Hermes, théologien 
grec; voici d'ailleurs les deux qualifications réunies, tout comme chez 
Grégoire, par Psellus: celui-ci se propose de rendre compte d'un dis- 
cours secret óv "EAXmv &v'p cogóc v7 ÜcoXoY(aw iv &moppfjtow, éEégnvev: 
"Eeufj» ent tv oUtco xao! "EAAnot Totuévytotov xaxovopjatóuevov.?* 

Une derniére question. Pourquoi Grégoire n'a-t-il pas cité la formule 
hermétique tout entiere, y compris la relative & xai vorjcat óuvaxóv, qui 
fait si bien corps avec le reste et apparait en outre comme la signature de 
la réminiscence du 7imée? On peut imaginer de cette amputation une 
explication doctrinale: comme le montre la suite de son propre texte, ce 
qui hérisse Grégoire chez l'hermétiste n'est pas la thése de l'impossibilité 
d'énoncer Dieu (à laquelle il souscrit lui-méme), c'est que concevoir 
Dieu soit seulement donné pour difficile, alors qu'il tient, lui, cette 
seconde táche pour plus impossible encore que l'autre (pour la théologie 
naturelle s'entend); mais la relative à xai ... ne pouvait apparaitre à Gré- 
goire que comme une aggravation de l'illusion optimiste qu'il réprouve: 
non seulement le théologien grec ne proclamait pas expressément 
l'impossibilité de concevoir Dieu, mais voici qu'il laissait entendre que 
quelques-uns au moins réussissent à le faire! — Sans doute peut-il en 
étre ainsi; mais il se pourrait aussi que l'intérét polémique de Grégoire 
eüt été au contraire de pousser à l'extréme l'outrance de la thése 
adverse, et, dans cette perspective, l'adjonction de la proposition rela- 
tive s'imposait ... Peut-étre ne doit-on pas aller chercher si loin l'expli- 
cation. La lecture, pleine de profit, de l'apparat critique de Nock pour 
ce fragment hermétique?? montre en effet que, si trois témoins du texte 
ont bien la relative,*?" deux autres ne l'ont pas, parmi lesquels l'excerp- 
teur principal Stobée;^' n'est-ce pas le signe que la premiere phrase du 
fragment circulait effectivement sous deux formes, et que Grégoire aura 
eu sous les yeux la forme incompléte? Le méme apparat critique fait 
apparaitre d'autre part, pour la premiere ligne du fragment (0cóv ... 
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&O0vaxov), de menues variantes chez les témoins du texte; ainsi ps. Justin 
ajoute éoct (Ücóv vorjioat uév éott xaAenóv); quant à Lactance, on pensait 
communément que sa traduction Deum quidem intellegere difficile est, 
eloqui uero inpossibile*? reflétait à la perfection le texte critique du frag- 
ment; jusqu'au jour récent oü un latiniste ^? s'est avisé qu'au vu de cette 
traduction, le texte grec que Lactance avait sous les yeux ou dans 
l'oreille devait porter 0cóv u£v voficat plutót que 0e0v voficat uv; si l'on 
admet cette conjecture, les seuls témoins irréprochables des sept pre- 
miers mots du fragment deviendraient Stobée, Cyrille, l'auteur de la 
Passio Artemii et... Grégoire de Nazianze. 


NOTES 


! L'index locorum de A. S. Ferguson, Hermetica IV (Oxford 1936) ne fait état de Gré- 
goire que pour un rapprochement, qui n'oriente vers aucune influence littéraire, avec le 
traité V 11. L'édition Nock-Festugiére ne semble pas prononcer son nom, mais, en 
l'absence d'index, ci lo sa? Car l'index uerborum de L. Delatte, S. Govaerts, J. Denooz, 
Index du Corpus hermeticum, collect. Lessico intellettuale europeo, XIII (Roma 1977), 
qui est en réalité aussi un index nominum, ne va pas au-delà du texte hermétique (par oü il 
rend déjà d'inappréciables services), et laisse malheureusement inexploré l'immense maté- 
riel accumulé par les traducteurs et les annotateurs. Enfin, G. Sfameni Gasparro, L'erme- 
tismo nelle testimonianze dei Padri, dans Rivista di Storia e Letteratura religiosa, VII 
(1971), p. 215-251, qui se limite d'ailleurs à ce qu'elle trouve dans les éditions de Scott- 
Ferguson et de Nock-Festugiére, ne nomme pas Grégoire de Nazianze. 

? Orat. 28, 4, PG 36, 29 C, ou éd. Gallay-Jourjon (Sources Chrétiennes 250, 1978), que 
je suis, p. 106-108; les éditions de A. J. Mason (Cambridge Patristic Texts, Cambridge 
1899) et de J. Barbel (Testimonia III, Düsseldorf 1963) donnent le méme texte, avec toute- 
fois, aprés xaAezóv, un point en haut que je crois injustifié. 

* Les premiers mots marquent une articulation dans le plan — assez peu apparent — du 
Discours; il y en aura une autre du méme genre à la fin du chap. 16. Les éditeurs (Mason, 
note ad loc., p. 26; Barbel, note 2, p. 282) observent avec raison que le mot 0coAóvyoc n'est 
pas forcément valorisant, et citent à l'appui Orat. 27, 9; 29, 10; 31, 16, etc. A l'époque de 
Grégoire, le verbe quiocogciv n'implique aucunement l'idée d'un enseignement philosophi- 
que proprement dit, mais signifie «exercer sa réflexion dans tous les domaines», comme 
l'écrit A.-M. Malingrey, «Philosophia». Étude d'un groupe de mots dans la littérature 
grecque, des Présocratiques au IV? siécle aprés J.-C., collect. Études et commentaires, XL 
(Paris 1961), p. 10 et 217-218. Mes points de suspension remplacent une phrase de Gré- 
goire sur l'habileté de ce «théologien» laissant entendre qu'il avait réussi à vaincre la diffi- 
culté de la compréhension, sans risquer d'étre contredit puisqu'il n'en pouvait rien expri- 
mer. Enfin, du fait que, dans la derniére phrase, gp&coa« u£v &óívaxov reprend à la lettre le 
propos du «théologien» grec, cc ó éuóc Aóyoc ne peut porter que sur ce qui suit. La thése de 
Grégoire, contrairement à celle qu'il a rapportée, est donc que Dieu est à la fois impossible 
à concevoir et à énoncer, plus exactement impossible à énoncer parce que impossible à 
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concevoir; cf. (avec R. Gottwald, De Gregorio Nazianzeno Platonico, Diss. Breslau 1906, 
p. 18) Orat. 30, 17, PG 36, 125 B, éd. Gallay, p. 262: oüxe ooo(av Octob xavtcAGe f| voüc 
xeycapnxev 7| qxv1] xeptéAaQev; Orat. 40, 5, 364 B: oüxe và xaxaAntóv, ote AóY« prtóv. 

* Mais non pas, malheureusement, celle de Maxime le Confesseur, qui a fait un sort, 
dans ses Ambigua (PG 91, 1216 A-1257 C), à sept autres passages du Discours 28; ni 
davantage celle d'Élie de Créte (XIe* s.), qui, parmi ses scholies à dix-neuf Discours de Gré- 
goire, en a consacré un grand nombre au Discours 28 (PG 36, 766 A-796 A). 

* Orat. 28, 16, 48 A, p. 134, et 30, 69 A, p. 168; les éditeurs renvoient, dans le premier 
cas, à Timée 32 c (?) ou 3S ab (?) ou à Lois X 896 a-897 c (?), dans le second à Républ. VI 
508 c; chaque fois l'auteur en qui l'on voit Platon est seulement désigné par le fait qu'il 
«n'est pas des nótres» (àAXótpvoc); seule la référence du chap. 4 échapperait donc à cette 
appellation. 

*  Dont[l'édition annotée est reproduite en PG 36; cf. 30 D, note ad loc.: «Plato hic intel- 
ligitur, qui in Timaeo ita habet: ...» (suit citation de 28 c). 

' F. M. Young, The God of the Greeks and the Nature of Religious Language, dans 
Early Christian Literature and the Classical Intellectual Tradition, Mélanges R. M. Grant, 
collect. Théologie histor., 53 (Paris 1979), p. 48, ad loc.: «The Greek theologian to whom 
he refers is Plato, and the text to which he alludes is Plato's much quoted remark in the 
Timaeus (28 e)» (sic). 

* Voici quelques échantillons intermédiaires, trés probablement représentatifs de 
l'ensemble: A. J. Mason (1899), p. 26, note ad loc.: «The reference appears to be to Plato 
Timaeus 28 E» (sic; origine vraisemblable de l'erreur signalée dans la note précédente); R. 
Gottwald (1906), p. 12 (cf. p. 18), ad loc.: «0coXóyoc est Plato, locus Tim. 28 C»; H. 
Pinault, Le platonisme de Saint Grégoire de Nazianze. Essai sur les relations du Christia- 
nisme et de l'hellénisme dans son ceuvre théologique (La Roche-sur-Yon 1925), p. 67, ad 
loc.: «allusion évidente au Timée (28 c)»; J. Plagnieux, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze théolo- 
gien, collect. Études de science religieuse, VII (Paris 1952), p. 284, ad loc.: «Platon lui- 
méme se fait, sans aucun ménagement, rappeler à l'ordre»; P. Gallay - M. Jourjon (1978), 
p. 108, note 1 ad /loc.: «Platon dans le Timée 28 c». 

* Éd.citée, p. 70, note 14 ad loc.: «Vgl. etwa Platon, Tim. 28 c. Wenn das die Stelle ist, 
auf die Gregor sich bezieht, ...»; p. 282, note 2 ad loc.: «Er nennt den Theologen der Grie- 
chen und meint im Zusammenhang vielleicht Platon». 

'? JT[bid., p. 70, n. 14. 

!  QPragment I 1, éd. Festugiére, t. III, p. 2, 1-2. 

? QCf. W.Scott, Hermetica, t. III (Oxford 1926), p. 302; éd. Festugiere, t. III, p. XIV, n. 
2, et p. 2, n. 2. Du reste, l'un des citateurs anciens de la formule hermétique, Cyrille 
d'Alexandrie, C. Julian. I, PG 76, 549 B, croyait déjà à sa parenté avec Tim. 28 c, 
puisqu'il cite ce dernier texte tout auprés, en 548 D, en les associant l'un et l'autre dans le 
méme éloge; Lactance, De ira dei 11, 11-12, éd. Brandt, p. 97, 3-6, l'avait déjà fait, de 
facon plus déguisée pour Platon, plus implicite pour l'hermétiste: «Vnus est igitur prin- 
ceps et origo rerum deus, sicut Plato in Timaeo et sensit et docuit: cuius maiestatem 
tantam esse declarat, ut nec mente conprehendi nec lingua exprimi possit. 
Idem testatur Hermes...»; cf. M. Perrin, «Le Platon de Lactance», dans J. Fontaine et M. 
Perrin (éd.), Lactance et son temps. Recherches actuelles, collect. Théologie histor., 48 
(Paris 1978), p. 224-225. 

1! On pourrait méme imaginer qu'il ait tiré la formule d'un florilége (cf. Festugiére, p. 
XIII) qui n'en nommait pas l'auteur. 
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'* Ps. Justin, Cohort. ad Gent. 38; Lactance, Epit. 4, 5; Cyrille d'Alex., C. Julian. 131; 
cf. Scott, p. 301; Festugiére, p. 2, test.; G. Sfameni-Gasparro, art. cit., p. 225-226. Évo- 
qué par Scott, ibid., un mot du ps. Cyprien(- fgt 2 Festugiéere, t. IV, p. 104-105) est sans 
rapport avec la formule qui nous intéresse. A. S. Ferguson, Herrnetica, t. IV, p. 238, 24- 
25, suivi par Festugiere, t. III, p. 2, test., a montré une citation textuelle de celle-ci (0eóv ... 
&60vatov) dans un quatriéme texte chrétien, Artemii passio 28 (IX* s.), qui la tiendrait de 
Cyrille par l'intermédiaire de la TAéosophie de Tübingen. Quant à Grégoire, il est invrai- 
semblable qu'il dépende sur ce point du ps. Justin (de date inconnue) ou de Lactance; 
d'autre part, Cyrille (t 444) est postérieur au Disc. 28 (379/380). 

55 [I], p. 301. 

'$ [II, p. XIII-XIV. 

7 Epit. 4, 5: «Huius [sc. Hermae Trism.] ad filium scribentis exordium tale est:...» (suit 
trad.latine de 0eóv vorjsa« etc.). 

'* [II, p. 301. 

1 Discours sur Hélios-Roi 3, 131 d: "Ecc u&v oov, 0 olóa, x aAerÓv xai xó Euveivat mpl 
a0t00 [...], ppácat 9& tocc &60vatov, ei xai ... Julien parle du Soleil, qui est pour lui le 
Dieu supréme. Tout comme pour Grégoire, les éditeurs renvoient ici au Timée 28 c. Sans 
atteindre évidemment à la littéralité de la citation par Grégoire, Julien doit avoir en téte la 
formule hermétique (bien plutót, en tout cas, que le Tirnée); il en reprend plusieurs mots; il 
en conserve la structure par pv et 56; il n'est pas jusqu'à la subordonnée de l'hermétiste o 
xai ... qui n'ait ici sa réplique (avec un contenu un peu différent: «méme si l'on accepte de 
rester au-dessous de la vérité») sous la forme de «i xai ... Enfin, tout de suite aprés (132 a), 
Julien invoque l'assistance de 'Eguri; Aóytoc; cf. fgt hermétique XXIX (Stobée), éd. Festu- 
giére, t. IV, p. 99, 11: Aóyoc 'Epuic. 

^? Cf. J. Bernardi, Un réquisitoire: les 7nvectives contre Julien de Grégoire de Nazianze, 
dans R. Braun et J. Richer (éd.), L'empereur Julien. De l'histoire à la légende (331-1715) 
(Paris 1978), p. 89-98. 

^ Mais il ne pouvait guere en ignorer à tout le moins l'existence, cf. Ferguson, t. IV, p. 
221, n. 4. De fait, Julien a mentionné au moins une fois le Trismégiste: dans son C. crist., 
éd. Neumann, p. 193, 6-7 — Cyrille, C. Julian. V, PG 76, 769 B: 'Eguo0 € qnt x00 tpíxou 
éntgottfjsavtoc tfj Atrórto; ce troisieme Hermes s'identifie au cinquiéme selon Cicéron, De 
nat. deor. III 22, 56: «quintus [...] qui Argum dicitur interemisse ob eamque causam 
Aegyptum profugisse atque Aegyptiis leges et litteras tradidisse», c'est-à-dire à Hermes 
Trismégiste. C'est bien ainsi que le mot de Julien a été compris par l'auteur de la Passio 
Artemii, qui préte à l'empereur le développement suivant: 6 «c yap 'Egufic, ó Tpwuévtotoc 
érixaA o0[.evoc, tpí(xov TiAOev £v xóc[.« é£xotóv énvyvode [...] xai tX tooto Teusuéyuotoc óvouáte cat 
(chap. 26, cité par Ferguson, t. IV, p. 237, 9-11, cf. sa n. 1). 

? [ls'agit de Cyrille, C. Julian. II, PG 76, 580 BC. L'auteur alexandrin commence par 
citer (avec une confusion et quelques variantes sur quoi cf. éd. Nock [-Festugiére], t. I, p. 
XXXIX, et aussi t. II, p. 403) quelques lignes du traité hermétique XI 22 (éd. Nock, t. I, p. 
156, 16-157, 2) sur la manifestation de Dieu comme but de la création de l'univers. Puis 
viennent ces réflexions de Cyrille: «Ces propos, nous allons le voir, ont l'accord méme de 
l'accusateur de notre sainte religion, Julien. Car il soutient que les hommes ont, sans 
enseignement, une science spontanée: la connaissance de Dieu. Voici ce qu'il dit». Suivent 
quelques lignes du Contra christianos (éd. Neumann, p. 165, 1-6), oü Julien affirme en 
effet le caractére naturel, universel et inné de la croyance au divin, avec toutefois cette 
atténuation qui nous intéresse puisqu'elle fait allusion au Timée 28 c: «... le divin, au sujet 
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duquel il n'est ni facile à tous d'atteindre l'exactitude, ni possible à ceux qui l'ont atteinte 
de la faire savoir à tous». Ferguson, t. IV, p. 211-212, a cité et annoté cette page de Cyrille 
parmi les festimonia hermétiques. 

? Cf. A. J. Festugiere, Le «logos» hermétique d'enseignement, dans La révélation 
d'Hermés Trismégiste, 1I: Le dieu cosmique, collect. Études bibliques (Paris 1949), p. 28- 
50. 

^ Par exemple CH V 1; IX 1 (mention d'un «éAetoc Aóyoc, qui doit étre l'original grec de 
l'Asclépius); X 1 (Tevixoi Aóyo); XI 1; XIII 13 (Aóxyoc regi tfj; ravyyeveotac); XVI 1, etc. 
?5 Cyrille, fgts 23, 24, 30, 33 Festugiéere, t. IV, p. 126 sq.; Lactance, Diuin.inst. IV 6, 4, 
éd. Brandt, p. 286, 14-287, 1: «Hermes in eo libro qui Aóyoc xéAetoc inscribitur...» (un ms. 
a la traduction latine de Lactance: sermo perfectus); de méme VII 18, 3. 

^? Cf. le titre du fgt XXV tiré de Stobée, éd. Festugiére, t. IV, p. 68, 1: 'Epuoó Aóyoc 
"[otóoc xpóc ' Qpov. 

"  Deanima 33, 2, — fgt hermét. 1, éd. Festugiére, t. IV, p. 104; il y a de fait dans la litté- 
rature hermétique quelques traces d'égyptocentrisme, par exemple dans le traité XVI 1-2 
(opposition de la clarté pleine d'efficace de la langue égyptienne et des sonorités molles et 
vides des traductions grecques), dans l' Asclépius 24 (l'Égypte comme temple du monde et 
lieu de communication avec le ciel) et dans le fgt XXIV 13 et 15 de Stobée (l'Égypte, milieu 
de la terre, produit les hommes les plus intelligents); mais tout cela tient du poncif grec, cf. 
A. J. Festugiére, La révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste, I: L'astrologie et les sciences occul- 
tes, collect. Études bibliques (Paris 1944), p. 85. 

?| (Cf. Festugiere, ibid.: «En vérité l'hermétisme est une des formes qu'a prises la piété 
hellénistique quand, fatiguée du rationalisme, elle s'est abandonnée à la révélation. Si le 
révélateur était un Égyptien, Thoth-Hermes, ne fallait-il pas que ses écrits s'ornassent 
d'un peu de couleur locale? Mais ces touches d'exotisme n'ont guére plus d'importance 
que les ibis ou les palmiers des fresques pompéiennes». 

?? (Cf, éd. Nock[-Festugiere], t. I, p. XLVIII. 

* Dont s'étonne Ferguson, t. IV, p. 245, n. 7. 

! / Psellus, Schol. sur le traité hermét. I 18, cité par Ferguson, p. 245, 5-8 et 25. 

? Supra, note 21. 

? Comme l'a bien souligné Ferguson, t. IV, p. 222, n. 2. C'est d'ailleurs tout à fait dans 
ce sens que l'auteur de la Passio Artemii a interprété le propos de Julien sur «le troisieme 
Hermes»; en effet, immédiatement avant la phrase citée supra, note 21, il met sur les lévres 
de l'empereur un éloge des sages grecs qui, mieux que le Christ, sont nés, non pas deux 
fois, mais trois fois; or il donne Hermés Trismégiste comme étant l'un d'eux: ioi xai xap' 


Uu 


"EAXnotv &vópeg cogo aot o9 [Lóvov Oi YevvnÜEvtec, XAX xai vote: Ó ve Yap Epufi; ... (Ferguson, 
t. IV, p. 237, 8-9). 

* Texte inédit cité par Nock, t. I, p. XLIX-L; la fin de ce morceau montre à l'évidence 
qu'il concerne l'Orat. 31, 5 de Grégoire, PG 36, 137 BC, comme l'a bien dit J. Bidez, 
Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs, t. VI (Bruxelles 1928), p. 214; on voit mal 
pourquoi Nock, p. XLIX, n. 5, substitue l'Orat. 45. 

55 Dialogus, éd. A. Jahn dans Jahrb. für Philologie und Paedag., Suppl. 10 (1844), p. 
521-522, cité par Nock, p. LIII, n. 1. 

? Á Cité dans les festim. de Ferguson, t. IV, p. 240, 10-12; le méme Ferguson, p. 221, n. 4, 
note avec raison qu'on ne peut faire fonds là-dessus pour affirmer que Julien a lu les Her- 
metica; léger indice cependant. 
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" Ferguson, p. 238, 23-25, cf. n. 4; la mention d'Asclépius doit étre erronée, puisque 
Lactance et Stobée parlent, pour la méme phrase, d'un discours d'Hermés à Tat; cette 
Passio passe pour tenir, indirectement, de Cyrille son information sur l'hermétisme; mais, 
dans le passage correspondant (PG 76, 549 B), Cyrille n'a pas le mot «théologie». 

7! "CTexte publié par J. Bidez, op. cit., p. 218, 11-13, cf. p. 214-215 et Nock, t. I, p. XLIX; 
suit un vague résumé du traité hermét. XI. 

? CT. III, p. 2. 

** A savoir ps. Justin, Lactance, Cyrille; encore ce dernier (cf. Ferguson, t. IV, p. 197, n. 
16, corrigeant l'éd. Aubert par la trad. d'Oecolampadoe) avait-il peut-étre, pour la relative: 
et t« xal vorjaat Ouvatóv. 

"^ L'autre témoin de la forme incomplete étant Arternii passio, 28, dans Ferguson, t. IV, 
p. 238, 24-25; sans doute la these habituelle de la dépendance exclusive de ce texte par rap- 
port à Cyrille devrait-elle étre réexaminée; aussi bien J. Bidez (il a édité les morceaux de la 
Passio oü il voit une «apologie du christianisme contre Julien» en annexe de son édition de 
l' Hist. ecclés. de Philostorge dans les GCS, t. 21, 1913, ?1972), que l'on cite comme étant 
le garant de cette vue des choses, se borne-t-il, p. 158-165, à produire des paralléles tirés du 
C. Julianum de Cyrille, et rien de plus. 

*? FEpit. 4, S, éd. Brandt, p. 679, 18-20. 

* R. M. Ogilvie, The Library of Lactantius (Oxford 1978), p. 35; uiv vorica: est en effet 
la lecon de trois mss. de Stobée. 
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MAKAPIOX XIAOYANOS 
SILVANUS OF TARSUS AND HIS VIEW OF THE SPIRIT 


BY 


MICHAEL A. G. HAYKIN 


The classical doctrine of the Holy Spirit, summarized in the 
pneumatological clause of the formula which was issued by the Council 
of Constantinople in 381, was partly the result of the emergence of the 
Pneumatomachi in the latter half of the fourth century. Many of these 
Pneumatomachi, adamant in their rejection of the Spirit's deity and his 
equality with the Father and the Son, had been members of the 
Homoiousian party, for instance, Eustathius of Sebaste or Theophilus 
of Castabala.! However, not all of the Homoiousians became 
Pneumatomachi after the decline of the Homoiousian party in the six- 
ties; some affiliated themselves with the Homoousian cause and 
acknowledged that the Spirit was indeed worthy of the same adoration 
that was given to the Father and the Son.? The aim of this paper is to ex- 
amine the pneumatology of one of these Homoiousians, Silvanus of 
Tarsus, who, since he died before the intense discussion about the 
Spirit, did not have to make the choice that faced most of his colleagues: 
is the Spirit an equal member of the Godhead or not? W.-D. Hauschild, 
however, is of the opinion that if Silvanus had indeed lived long enough 
he probably would have been numbered among the Pneumatomachi of 
western Asia Minor.? The major reason for his opinion is that Silvanus 
was an old friend of both Eustathius of Sebaste and Theophilus of 
Castabala, leading figures in the struggle against the Homoousian con- 
cept of the Spirit. But, as this paper hopes to show, Hauschild's view 
about Silvanus's pneumatological stance is not a foregone conclusion. 

Although Silvanus has left no written statement of his 
pneumatological views,* there are a number of sources which can be ex- 
amined in order to ascertain where Silvanus probably stood with regard 
to the Spirit. Firstly, there is the witness of the historical writings of 
Hilary of Poitiers,* Socrates,5 and Sozomen,' about Silvanus's position 
in the dogmatic struggles of the fourth century. Secondly, Epiphanius's 
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report about the trinitarian theology of the Homoiousian George of 
Laodicea can be utilized;* for Silvanus's views on the Trinity were pro- 
bably very similar to those of George, since he was closely allied to him.? 
Finally, Basil of Caesarea's opinion of Silvanus can be considered.'^ 


|l. The Witness of Hilary, Socrates and Sozomen 


The earliest extant record about Silvanus is contained in a fragment 
from Hilary of Poitiers's history of the Arian controversy, in which it is 
mentioned that Silvanus was one of the bishops at the Council of Sir- 
mium in 351 who approved of the condemnation of the teaching of 
Photinus, bishop of Sirmium and a pupil of Marcellus of Ancyra.'' Ac- 
cording to Photinus, Christ was merely a man, who was endowed with 
special power by the Father and eventually was adopted as his Son." 
Photinus was given an opportunity to defend his theological views 
before the council in a debate with Basil of Ancyra. However, he was 
worsted, and his teaching was formally condemned and he himself 
deposed.'? Attached to the credal statement which this council issued 
are twenty-seven anathemas, the majority of which are directed against 
Photinus and his master, Marcellus. Five of these anathemas explicitly 
refer to what the council participants evidently regarded as erroneous 
conceptions about the Spirit. Those who maintain that the three 
members of the Godhead are one person (xoóoczov), or that the Spirit is 
identical with either the Father or the Son, or that the Spirit is part of 
the Father or the Son are condemned, as well as those who believe that 
the Father, Son, and Spirit are three gods.'* However, since little is 
known about the pneumatology of Photinus, it is not entirely clear 
which of these pneumatological anathemas are specifically aimed at 
Photinus.' What can be concluded from these anathemas is that the 
bishops, including Silvanus, who condemned Photinus were of the opi- 
nion that each of the members of the Godhead has his own distinct sub- 
sistence. Yet, the bishops were careful to point out, this differentiation 
between the members of the Godhead was not an affirmation of 
tritheism. Now, this trinitarian position is very similar to that of Origen; 
for Origen, an ardent opponent of modalistic monarchianism, also 
stressed that the Father, the Son, and the Spirit are each individual, 
substantial entities.' Moreover, like the bishops who attended the 
Council of Sirmium, he did not believe that his pluralistic conception of 
the Godhead was tritheistic." 
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Eight years after the Council of Sirmium, Silvanus played an impor- 
tant role at the Council of Seleucia as an ally of Basil of Ancyra, one of 
the leaders of the Homoiousian party. Here, the Homoiousians vied 
with the Homoeans, led by Acacius of Caesarea, for the emperor Con- 
stantius's favour.'* When the first session of the council **degenerated 
into the hurling back and forth of theological slogans'','? Silvanus 
realized that theological discussion would never persuade the Homoeans 
and their Anomoean allies of the correctness of the Homoiousian posi- 
tion. Consequently, he proposed that the council give its approval to the 
so-called Second creed of Antioch, which had been issued by the Coun- 
cil of Antioch in 341. For, he argued, it was not necessary for them to 
compose a new exposition of the faith. Rather, it was their duty to con- 
firm that which had been published already at Antioch. However, 
Acacius and his allies rejected the proposal and left the meeting. The 
following day, the Homoiousians, behind closed doors in the Church of 
Seleucia, formally indicated their agreement with this creed.?? 

J. N. D. Kelly has pointed out that this creed, traditionally ascribed to 
Lucian of Antioch (martyred 312), is not only resolutely opposed to the 
trinitarian thought of both Sabellius and Marcellus, but also has a 
marked Origenist flavour.?' The section relevant to this study runs as 
follows:?? 


[We believe] in the Holy Spirit, who is given to believers for comfort, sanctification 
and perfection, just as our Lord Jesus Christ commanded his disciples, saying, *Go 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit" [Mt 28:19], that is to say, of a Father who is truly 
Father, and of a Son who is truly Son, and of the Holy Spirit who is truly Holy 
Spirit. These names are not given thoughtlessly or idly, but denote accurately the 
hypostasis, rank, and glory proper to each who is named, so that they are three in 
subsistence, and one in harmony («cr uv óxoact&ce: 1pía, vj 6€ auugovia £v). 


Both the emphasis upon the reality of the distinct subsistence of each of 
the members of the Godhead and the subordinationism implicit in the 
statement that each of the hypostases has their own *'rank and glory" 
are reminiscent of Origen's trinitarian thought.? Moreover, the final 
statement, which traces the unity of the Godhead to the common har- 
mony between its members, recalls Origen's statement in Cels. 8.12. 
There, Origen refutes the charge that Christians are ditheists by citing a 
number of Johannine texts which speak of the oneness of the Father and 
the Son. The Alexandrian scholar then proceeds to state:?^ 
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We worship the Father of the truth and the Son who is the truth; they are two 
distinct hypostases, but one in unanimity, in harmony, and in identity of will (6vza 
060 tfj ómoctágei zpá&yuaca, Ev 5£ rfj Ouovola xai TT| gupgüuv(a xai Tfj TaurÓTTTi 00 
BouATa oc). 


However, the Second creed of Antioch goes one step further than this 
statement in Cels. 8.12, for it extends to the Spirit what Origen only ap- 
plied to the Father and the Son. In this credal statement, the question of 
the Spirit's relationship to the Father and the Son is on the way to 
becoming the full-fledged issue it was for Christian theologians in the 
latter half of the fourth century.? 

The pneumatological section of the Antiochene formula unequivocal- 
ly characterizes the Spirit as a gift and describes his work with a fulness 
that rarely appears before Athanasius or Basil. 5* Though there is 
nothing explicitly Pneumatomachian in this description, the fact that it 
could be interpreted in a Pneumatomachian sense is revealed by the con- 
fession of the Pneumatomachian interlocutor in Ps.-Athanasius, dial. 
Trin. 3.1: **We believe as the blessed Lucian" '.? Possibly the implicit 
subordinationism of the statement about the Spirit's own ''rank and 
glory" facilitated the use of this formula by the Pneumatomachi. 

The eventual failure of the Homoiousians to gain the emperor 
Constantius's approval of their position resulted in the deposition of the 
key Homoiousian leaders, including Silvanus, at the Homoean Council 
of Constantinople in 360.?* Despite this setback, the Homoiousians sur- 
vived to re-affirm their doctrinal position at the Synods of Zela in 363? 
and Lampsacus in autumn, 364.?^ At the latter, the Homoiousians 
reversed the ecclesiastical decisions of the Homoean council of 360, 
once again indicated their approval of the Second creed of Antioch, and 
declared that the Son is similar in being to the Father.?' According to 
Socrates, this synod was also a major reason for the growth of the 
Pneumatomachi, whom he calls **Macedonians"', in the region of the 
Hellespont.? Both Socrates? and Sozomen?* maintain that Macedo- 
nius, who died ca. 361,?* denied the divinity of the Spirit and Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus assumes that he was the leading Pneumatomachian 
heresiarch.?* Though Theodoret's assumption is certainly inaccurate, it 
does appear that the later Pneumatomachian concept of the Spirit was 
anticipated by the view propagated by Macedonius, according to which 
the Spirit is a servant and a minister, and one who has no share in the 
dignity enjoyed by the Father and the Son.?' Thus, it may very well be 
the case that the question of the Spirit was raised at the Synod of Lam- 
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psacus, as H. M. Gwatkin believes;?* however, no decision was reached 
on the question since it was not a pressing issue. 

When the synod concluded, the Homoiousians sent a delegation to in- 
form the emperor Valens of their decisions. However, Valens, under the 
influence of the Homoean court bishop Eudoxius, ordered the delegates 
to agree with the doctrine of Eudoxius. When the delegates refused, 
they were exiled.?? The rest of the Homoiousian party held a number of 
meetings in various locations in Asia Minor in order to decide upon a 
course of action. Finally, in 365 Silvanus, along with Eustathius of 
Sebaste and Theophilus of Castabala, was commissioned to go to the 
west in order to seek support in the struggle against the Homoeans. The 
Homoiousians especially desired aid from the emperor Valentinian, 
who supported the Nicene party, and from Liberius, the bishop of 
Rome. The envoys never met with Valentinian, but they did confer with 
Liberius. The bishop of Rome received them into communion on the 
basis of a written confession of their faith which included an 
acknowledgement of the Nicene creed. When Silvanus and his compa- 
nions proceeded to Sicily, Liberius's decision was ratified by a synod of 
Sicilian bishops.*? It is noteworthy that neither Liberius nor the Sicilian 
bishops questioned Silvanus, Eustathius and Theophilus on their view 
of the Holy Spirit's nature and status. Despite Athanasius's debate with 
the Pneumatomachi of Thmuis in Egypt in 358-359 and the statement 
issued by the Council of Alexandria about the Spirit in 362, the question 
of the Spirit was still not considered a central doctrinal issue.*' 

This agreement between Liberius and the Homoiousian delegates was 
greeted with enthusiasm by a synod of eastern Homoousians at Tyana.*? 
For their part, the Homoiousians began preparations to ratify the agree- 
ment at a synod in Tarsus, to which the Homoousians were also invited. 
But Valens, on the advice of Eudoxius, refused to allow them to meet.*? 
Due to the fact that he died in 369,** Silvanus did not live to see the later 
development of this discussion between the Homoiousians and the 
Homoousians, a discussion in which the question of the Spirit's nature 
and status became the centre of attention.^* Thus, it cannot be known 
with certainty which side he would have taken in this discussion. An in- 
dication of what position he might have taken must await the examina- 
tion of Basil of Caesarea's view of Silvanus. 

At this point, a summary of what has been learned thus far is ap- 
propriate. Silvanus's approval of the anathemas of Sirmium indicates 
that he was of the opinion that each of the members of the Godhead has 
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his own distinct hypostasis. This fact is confirmed by his advocacy of 
the so-called Second creed of Antioch, which also laid great stress on the 
reality of the distinct hypostases of the Godhead. Silvanus's confession 
of the Nicene creed before Liberius probably implies that he did not 
adopt the implicit subordinationism of the Antiochene formula with 
regard to the Son. However, the reports of Socrates and Sozomen which 
have been examined above do not indicate whether Silvanus also re- 
jected the implicit subordinationism of the Antiochene formula with 
regard to the Spirit. 


2. The Witness of Epiphanius 


Preserved in Epiphanius's Aaer., which was originally intended by its 
author to be a supply of remedies for those bitten by the serpents of 
heresy,*^* are the classical statements of the doctrinal position of the 
Homoiousian party: the letter issued by the small synod which met at 
Lent, 358 in Ancyra under the leadership of Basil of Ancyra and 
Eustathius of Sebaste and the memorandum of George of Laodicea.*' 
Of these two documents, the memorandum of George provides the 
fullest description of the Homoiousian concept of the Spirit. The letter 
was issued by George in the summer of 359 in reaction to the formation 
of an alliance between the Homoeans, led by the opportunist Acacius of 
Caesarea, and the Anomoeans, led by Aétius and Eudoxius.** George 
and his Homoiousian colleagues, conscious that they had been 
outflanked by this new eastern alliance, realized that they needed aid 
from the bishops of the west. Consequently, they attempted to explain 
their position in such a way that the western church would be rendered 
benevolent to their cause.* Thus, in the fifth section of this letter, it is 
stated:*? 


Let no one be disturbed by the term 'hypostasis'. For the communities of the east 
speak about hypostases in order that they might make known the real, subsistent 
properties (xà i6tócrrag ... ógeato cag xai 9rapyoocac) of the persons. For though the 
Father is spirit, as well as the Son and the Holy Spirit, the Father is not considered 
the Son. Moreover, the Spirit, who is not considered the Son, has his own sub- 
sistence... For the Holy Spirit is neither the Father nor the Son, but the Holy Spirit, 
who is given to believers by the Father through the Son... As we have said before, 
the communities of the east call the properties of the subsistent persons *hypostases', 
but this does not mean that they maintain that the three hypostases are three sources 
or three gods. For they anathematize anyone who says that there are three gods. Nor 
do they maintain that the Father and the Son are two gods. For they confess that 
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there is one Godhead, which, through the Son in the Holy Spirit, encompasses 
everything. 

Nevertheless, though they confess one Godhead, one sovereignty, and one 
source, they reverently make known the persons by the properties of the hypostases. 
They recognize that the Father exists in his paternal and absolute authority. They 
confess that the Son is not a part of the Father, but that he is begotten and brought 
into existence purely from the Father, perfect from the perfect. They recognize that 
the Holy Spirit, whom the Scripture calls the 'Paraclete', has his existence from the 
Father though the Son. For just as the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth, teaches us the 
truth, which is the Son (*for no one says Jesus is Lord, except in the Holy Spirit" [1 
Cor 12:3]), so the Son, who is the truth, will teach us to know reverently the true 
God, his own Father, as he says, *He who has seen me has seen the Father' [Jn 14:9]. 
Therefore, we worthily know the Son in the Holy Spirit and in the only-begotten Son 
we worthily and reverently glorify the Father. This is the seal of faith in which the 
Saviour and Lord Jesus Christ commanded us to be baptized when he said, *'Go and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit [Mt 28:19]. 


George's desire to assert the reality of the distinct hypostases of the 
Godhead, his use of Mt 28:19 to support this belief, and his concern to 
avoid the charge of tritheism are, as has been seen, common features of 
the eastern theological tradition. Yet, also within this text is an attempt 
to pass from the usual emphasis on the distinctions between the 
hypostases to a discussion of their unity. This attempt is revealed in the 
confession that there is '*one Godhead, one sovereignity, and one 
source'', but is most apparent in the exposition that is centred around 1 
Cor 12:3 and Jn 14:9. Though distinct, the hypostases are united in 
revelation: in the Spirit we know the Son, and in the Son the Father. As 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians discerned, it is but a short step to 
pass from this assertion of the united activity of the divine persons to 
the acknowledgement of their unity of being. 

However, in this text there is no hint that the united activity of the 
hypostases is understood in terms of their sharing a common being.*! 
Nor is the Spirit's relationship to the Father and the Son clearly ex- 
plicated. For the statement that the Spirit **has his subsistence from the 
Father through the Son' provides no firm evidence about the 
Homoiousian view of the Spirit's nature.*? The statement that the Spirit 
**is given to believers by the Father through the Son"' may indicate that 
the Spirit was essentially regarded as a gift by the Homoiousians.* 
Although such a view is characteristic of the theological position of 
some of the Pneumatomachi, it is not at all incompatible with the later 
orthodox view of the Spirit.?* 
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This brief examination of George of Laodicea's memorandum reveals 
that it stoutly maintains the traditional eastern emphasis on the ex- 
istence of three distinct hypostases within the Godhead, but, apart from 
a confession of the Spirit's unity with the Father and the Son and an at- 
tempt to explicate this unity with regard to the activity of revelation, it 
says little about the Homoiousian conception of the Spirit's nature and 
status. Although many of the Pneumatomachi emerged from the ranks 
of the Homoiousian party, this document indicates that this develop- 
ment was not an inevitable one. From the confession of the unity of the 
divine hypostases in the activity of revelation one could easily pass to 
the recognition of their unity of being. 


3. The Witness of Basil 


Basil's letters contain only a couple of explicit references to 
Silvanus.*? The use of the posthumous epithet **blessed"" (uaxáproc) with 
regard to Silvanus in both of these references not only indicates that 
Silvanus was dead when these letters were written, but also reveals 
Basil's deep respect for the bishop of Tarsus.?^* A third reference, albeit 
an implicit one, may provide further confirmation of this view of 
Silvanus. In ep. 34, written to Eusebius of Samosata in 369,?' Basil 
laments the passing of Silvanus and the installation of a Homoean in his 
stead. He writes:^* 


Tarsus has been lost (ovyexa:) to us. This loss is not the only calamity, although it is 
unbearable. Even more distressing than this loss is the fact that such a city, which 
has the good fortune to unite within itself the Isaurians, Cilicians, Cappadocians, 
and Syrians, has been given over to destruction through the folly of one or two men, 
while you hesitated, deliberated, and gazed at one another. 


In this passage, Basil enumerates two adversities. Since the second, 
described by Basil as that which is the **more distressing"', clearly refers 
to the failure of the Nicene bishops to install in the see of Tarsus a man 
who was loyal to the Nicene cause, the first may well refer to the death 
of Silvanus.?? If this is the case, then Basil did indeed view Silvanus 
highly. These passages from Basil's correspondence tell us nothing 
directly about Basil's view of Silvanus's pneumatological position. Yet, 
on the other hand, they do indicate that Basil did not consider Silvanus 
a heretic. 

What transpired in Tarsus after Silvanus's death in 369 may be glean- 
ed from Basil's epp. 113 and 114, which were written to the community 
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of Tarsus in 372 in response to queries with regard to the Spirit. From 
ep. 113, written to a group of orthodox *'zealots"', it is apparent that, 
after Silvanus's death, certain Pneumatomachi emerged, advocating the 
view that the Spirit is a creature. In reaction to this profession, the or- 
thodox zealots were unwilling to remain in communion with any who 
did not explicitly acknowledge the deity of the Spirit. Basil implores 
these zealots not to maintain an intransigent position with regard to this 
question, but to accommodate themselves to those whose beliefs were 
not yet as settled. They should receive into communion all who confess 
the Nicene creed and who refuse to describe the Spirit as a creature.*? 

In ep. 114 Basil addresses a certain Cyriacus, the spokesman for a 
group whose pneumatological views are not as clear as those of the reci- 
pients of ep. 113. Basil informs Cyriacus and his colleagues that the reci- 
pients of ep. 113, men who had a high view of the Spirit, were anxious 
to avoid a schism, but were also unprepared to abandon what they con- 
sidered correct doctrine. Basil continues:*' 


] am personally convinced that the following conditions are not opposed to your 
beliefs and are sufficient to give full assurance to the brothers [the zealots] of whom 
| have just spoken: that you confess the faith which was set forth by our Fathers 
once assembled at Nicaea, and that you reject none of its statements, keeping in 
mind that the three hundred and eighteen, who came together without contention, 
did not speak without the action of the Holy Spirit. Yet, you should add to that pro- 
fession of faith the requirement that the Holy Spirit must not be called a creature 
and that you must not have communion with any who do so, in order that the 
Church of God might be pure, having no tares intermingled with it. 
As Hauschild notes, the statement that Cyriacus and his colleagues 
ought to omit none of the propositions of the Nicene creed is probably 
intended to elicit an acknowledgement of the Son's oneness in being 
with the Father.*? Thus, it may be concluded from this statement that 
Cyriacus and his friends were probably Homoiousians, like Silvanus. 
Yet, Hauschild's further suggestion that Cyriacus was also the leader of 
the Pneumatomachi at Tarsus is not convincing.** For Basil would never 
have stated that he was persuaded that a denial of the Spirit's 
creatureliness was acceptable to Cyriacus and his colleagues if he had 
known that they regarded the Spirit as a creature. Furthermore, the 
irenic tone of ep. 114 hardly leads one to believe that Cyriacus 
represents the blasphemers whom Basil castigates in ep. 113 for their 
low view of the Spirit. Hermann Déórries's characterization of Cyriacus 
and his friends is a more accurate one: they were undecided with regard 
to the nature and status of the Spirit.5^ Such indecision is what one 
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should expect from men who had sat under the teaching of the 
Homoiousian Silvanus; for Silvanus's pneumatology was mainly con- 
cerned with the affirmation of the distinct hypostasis of the Spirit. 
Apart from the acknowledgement of the Spirit's unity with the Father 
and the Son, the nature and status of the Spirit seem to have remained 
unexplored realms for Silvanus, as they did for many of his Homoiou- 
sian allies prior to the Pneumatomachian controversy. 


4. Conclusion 


Silvanus's approval of the so-called Second creed of Antioch and of 
the condemnations issued by the Council of Sirmium in 351, together 
with his alignment with George of Laodicea, indicate that he firmly 
believed that the Spirit is a distinct, subsistent member of the Godhead. 
However, despite the fact that the pneumatology of the Antiochene for- 
mula is implicitly subordinationist and that there were within the ranks 
of the Homoiousian party some who held views about the Spirit that 
were similar to those of the Pneumatomachi (e.g. Macedonius), it can 
no longer be known with certainty whether or not Silvanus concurred 
with such views. Nor is it possible to know exactly where Silvanus would 
have stood if he had been alive when the question about the Spirit's 
nature and status became intense. But could Basil's high opinion of 
Silvanus, maintained even at the height of the controversy about the 
Spirit,55 be an indication that Silvanus would have been one of those 
Homoiousians who did not become a member of the Pneumatomachi? 

George of Laodicea's dogmatic letter provides clear evidence that the 
Homoiousian position did not  necessaril lead into the 
Pneumatomachian camp. In fact, as Hans Dehnhard has pointed out, 
the exposition of 1 Cor 12:3 in this letter is very similar to a concept 
which is central to the pneumatology of Basil of Caesarea: the mind, il- 
lumined by the Spirit, sees in him the Son and in the Son, as in an image, 
contemplates the Father.5* The classic expression of this concept occurs 
in Basil's Spir. 18.47, where Basil employs 1 Cor 12:3, among other 
texts, to demonstrate the necessity of the Spirit for any knowledge of the 
Son, and by implication, for any knowledge of the Father. The Cap- 
padocian bishop writes:* 


When, by means of the illuminating power, we fix our eyes on the beauty of the in- 
visible image and through that image are led up to the supremely beautiful spectacle 
of the archetype, the Spirit of knowledge is inseparably present there [with the 
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Father and Son]. To those who love the vision of truth the Spirit supplies in himself 
the power to behold the image. He does not give the revelation from without, but in 
himself leads to the knowledge [of the image]. For just as 'no one knows the Father 
except the Son' [Mt 11:27], so *no one can say Jesus is Lord except in the Holy 
Spirit' [1 Cor 12:3]. For it does not say 'through the Spirit, but *in the Spirit'. ... 
Thus, in himself he makes known the glory of the Only-Begotten, and in himself 
provides the knowledge of God to the true worshippers. Therefore, the way of the 
knowledge of God is from the one Spirit through the one Son to the one Father. 


Basil's interest in 1 Cor 12:3 in this text is focused upon the preposition 
**in" (iv). The role of the Spirit is to complete the work of revelation 
which originates with the Father and is conveyed through the Son. He 
does so, not by pointing to one outside of himself, but by unveiling the 
glory of the Son within himself.5* The use of the preposition *'in"' (v) in 
| Cor 12:3 thus implies the inseparability of the Spirit from the Son and, 
as a logical consequence of this inseparability, the divinity of the Spirit. 

Now, the exposition of 1 Cor 12:3 in George's dogmatic letter may 
have been influential in the formation of Basil's own understanding of 
the verse. Silvanus may even have had a hand in introducing Basil to the 
contents of George's dogmatic letter. Be this as it may, the way in which 
Basil employs concepts similar to those of this letter in the defence of 
the Spirit's divinity could very well have been acceptable to Silvanus, if 
he had been alive at the time when the question of the Spirit's nature 
and status became a central dogmatic issue. 
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ISAIAH 6:9-10 IN RABBINIC AND PATRISTIC WRITINGS 
BY 


CRAIG A. EVANS 


A study of the interpretation given the text of Isa 6:9-10 in the diverse 
writings of the Rabbis and Church Fathers proves to be instructive as 
well as quite interesting. It is instructive because of the insights into 
early exegetical methods to be had while it is interesting for the student 
of historical theology. In Isa 6:9-10 we have a provocative text, original- 
ly one of severe prophetic condemnation, that comes to be understood 
in two divergent religious traditions in equally divergent manners. The 
purpose of this brief study is to outline the interpretation of this text in 
Rabbinic and Patristic writings which will serve to illustrate the *adap- 
tability' of Scripture during the formative years of rabbinic Judaism 
and early Christianity. 


Rabbinic Usage of Isa 6:9-10 


That the Hebrew of Isa 6:9-10 was originally understood as the point- 
ing of the Masoretes would indicate is attested by 1Qlsaiaha,' the 
paraphrases of the text found in the gospels of Mark and John,? and 
Jerome's Latin translation.? Even without these witnesses it is difficult 
to imagine why Jewish scribes would come to understand indicatives as 
imperatives (or hophals as hiphils).* The very fact that the Masoretes 
preserved such a harsh reading (which may be regarded as a sort of /ec- 
tio difficilior) argues for seeing it as the original meaning. The readings 
of the LXX and the Targum are, accordingly, variations in which the 
harshess of the text has been mitigated.? 

However, by the time we come to rabbinic literature the text has taken 
on totally new meaning and implication. According to available indexes 
Isa 6:9 is not quoted once in the Babylonian Talmud while v 10 is cited 
but three times. Of these citations only two bear any significance for the 
present study. In Ros. Has. 17b Isa 6:10 (MT) is cited in the context of a 
discussion of the *power of repentance' that is sufficient to rescind a 
man's final sentence of judgment. Rabbi Johanan's understanding of 
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this text is quite interesting in that he believes that the announcement of 
the judgment (i.e. '*Make fat...) implies the offer to the people for 
them to repent. If one repents in the interval, that is, after the an- 
nouncement but before the judgment, one is forgiven. This interpreta- 
tion has become possible because the conjunctive yp. (x5^" in the 
Targum) may be translated as **unless," a meaning which occasionally 
attaches itself to ujroxe in the LXX. Therefore, Isa 6:10 means that the 
prophet is to make the people's heart fat unless (or until) they repent 
and are healed (i.e. forgiven, cp. the Targum). Whereas the exegesis of 
the passage primarily rests upon this understanding of 35, in the ex- 
egesis of Seder Elijah Rabbah (16) the view that God directed his pro- 
phet to harden Israel is due to the prophet' s misunderstanding of the in- 
tention of Yahweh's word.* 

In Meg. 17b Isa 6:10b (**lest they... be healed"") is cited twice. The 
first citation is for purposes of proving that there is a connection be- 
tween understanding and repentance, namely, that the former gives rise 
to the latter. The second citation is more relevant for our concerns. The 
text is cited in order to demonstrate that redemption and healing come 
after forgiveness. ''Healed"' in Isa 6:10 *'refers not to the healing of 
sickness but to the healing [power] of forgiveness." Here the Targum is 
presupposed. This exegesis, like that in Ros HassSana, does not unders- 
tand 35 in the sense of purpose. 

In the Palestinian Talmud there is only one significant reference to 
our text and it, also, is only to v 10. In Ber. 2:4:5 Rabbi Jeremiah states 
that wisdom follows repentance and cites Isa 6:10 with the implication 
that if blind eyes and deaf ears (i.e. ignorance) produce inability to re- 
pent then the reverse is true: open eyes and unstopped ears (i.e. wisdom) 
lead to repentance. 

It seems that the original idea of the Hebrew text is completely lost in 
the talmudic literature. Isa 6:10 is no longer a threat of judgment, but 
has become, as J. Jeremias has remarked, 'a promise' of forgiveness.* 

The Medieval Jewish commentators are in basic harmony with this 
rabbinic interpretation. In this 10th century Arabic translation Saadia 
Gaon (882-942)? significantly alters the meaning of v 9: **Listen to what 
you will not understand. Watch for what you will not know." '? Saadia 
does, however, retain the imperatives of v 10 ( ono, *'make heavy; 
p», "close"; 5pn, '*'shut up". The idea now is that the people are 
urged to pay attention to that which they have not heeded. Failure to do 
so, it is implied, will result in the stern consequences described in v 10. 
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Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac (1040-1102, known by the acronym 
*Rashi))'"" gave the following interpretation to v 10: **Their heart is 
becoming increasingly hard... in order that they should not 
understand." This view is taken up in greater detail by Rabbi David 
Kimhi (1160?-1235?, known by the acronym *Radak?). He explained the 
text in **two ways." The first way was the apparent one in which the 
verbs are understood as imperatives. The passage would then mean: 
**When the sinner wants to sin, God keeps him from the paths of salva- 
tion until the sinner receives his punishment." Kimhi cites the examples 
of Pharoah and King Sihon of whom it is said that **God hardened 
[their] spirit and made [their] heart arrogant.'' The second way was to 
view the imperatives of v 9 as futures (as did Saadia and the LXX cen- 
turies earlier) and to follow the lead of the Targumic reading, **and do 
not perceive...and do not understand," as if implying that the in- 
dividual can perceive and understand if he is only willing. The verbs of v 
10 are treated as indicatives so that the text may now be understood: 
**You hear the words of the prophets, but do not understand; you see 
the miracles, but do not comprehend. You are hardening your heart and 
plastering over your eyes... because (^2) you do not want to repent and 
be forgiven."" Kimhi favors the second interpretation. In fact, A. Cohen 
notes this argument of Kimhi's in arguing that the 'verbs! in v 10 were 
really meant to be adjectives and thus only served the function of 
describing the sick condition of the people."? 


Patristic Usage of Isa 6:9-10 


In a polemic against the Jews Justin Martyr (110-165) explains why 
these people will not accept the new covenant in Christ. He paraphrases 
Isa 6:10, which he attributes to the similar Jeremiah passage: '*For your 
ears are closed, your eyes are blind, and heart is hardened."' ? In a dif- 
ferent context Irenaeus (120-202) attempts to answer the Marcionite 
argument that God is the author of sin as is evidenced by his willingness 
to blind and harden men such as Pharaoh. Irenaeus cites Matt 13:11-16, 
but curiously does not follow Matthew's LXX quotation of Isa 6:9-10, 
but reverts back to the causative imperatives as found in the Hebrew 
text: **Make the heart of this people gross, and make their ears dull," 
etc.'* His explanation of why this is so is simple enough: God hardens 
those who will not believe. Therefore, such a text by no means implies 
that God is the author of sin. 
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Of all the apologists it is Tertullian (145-220) who most frequently ap- 
peals to Isa 6:9-10 and its gospel versions. In his treatise, On Fasting, 
Tertullian warns the Christian that food, drink, and wealth can bring 
about the 'fats' that obstruct and corrupt spiritual life. Through these 
corrupting agents, he believed, the text of Isa 6:9-10 was fulfilled with 
respect to the Christian. The vast majority of the quotations, however, 
has to do with the explanation of why the Jews did not believe in Jesus 
and accept him as their Messiah. Tertullian has this to say with respect 
to Jewish unbelief: 


It was the merited punishment of their sin not to understand the Lord's first ad- 
vent: for if they had, they would have believed; and if they had believed, they would 
have obtained salvation. They themselves read how it is written of them that they are 
deprived of wisdom and understanding—of the use of eyes and ears. As, then, under 
the force of their pre-judgment, they had convinced themselves from his lowly guise 
that Christ was no more than man.'* 


Every occurrence of Isa 6:9-10 in Tertullian, with the exception of the 
allegorical application of this text to fasting, is used to explain why the 
Jews could not correctly perceive who Jesus really was. As far as Ter- 
tullian is concerned, the reason why Jesus spoke in parables was to con- 
found the Jews and thus fulfill the Isaiah prophecy.'? In fact, Tertullian 
makes the assertion that the resurrected Lord did not go forth into 
public gaze ''lest the wicked [i.e. the Jews] be delivered from their 
error." ! 

In his work, Against Celsus, Origen (185-254) cites Isa 6:9-10 to show 
that Jewish unbelief in Christ was foretold by the prophet.'? In two 
other places Origen struggles in his attempt to explain the meaning of 
Mark 4:10-12 and parallels, particularly with respect to the last phrase, 
**lest they should be converted, and their sins be forgiven them." ?? Hip- 
polytus (170-236) has made use of the text but once and in the context of 
an elaborate interpretation of the Parable of the Sower.?! 

Cyprian (200-258) cites Isa 6:9-10 to show that it had been foretold 
that the Jews would neither recognize nor receive their Messiah.?? After 
a loose paraphrase of Isa 6:9 Methodius (260-312) querries: *'Seest 
thou, O foolish Jew, how from the beginning of his discourse, the pro- 
phet declares confusion to you because of your unbelief?''?* Finally, a 
similar criticism of Jewish unbelief is found in the so-called Apostolic 
Constitutions.?* 

Not unlike the Ante-Nicene fathers, Athanasius (296-373) understood 
Isa 6:9-10 as a prophetic prediction of Jewish unbelief in Jesus. Am- 
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brose (340-397) cites and applies the text in a similar manner.?$ In a 
homily on Isaiah 6, Jerome (c. 340-420) attempts to develop a theology 
of obduracy by appealing to a series of related texts (e.g. Jeremiah 18; 
Ezek 44:10-11; 2 Cor 3:14-15).? He develops a sort of Heilsgeschichte in 
which Israel is viewed as having suffered repeated acts of judgment by 
the hand of God for her obduracy to divine truth. This history reaches 
its climax in the rejection of her Messiah. 

In his discussion on predestination, Augustine (354-430) argues that 
such a text as Isa 6:9-10 makes it abundantly clear that the Jews were 
not predestined by God to perceive the truth of Jesus! messianic and 
divine identity.?* Understood in this theological context Isa 6:9-10 does 
not pose an exegetical problem to Augustine, but only serves to 
strenghten his theology of predestination. Caesarius of Arles (470-543) 
also cites the Isaiah text with the same understanding.?? 


Concluding Remarks 


In both traditions, Jewish and Christian, Isa 6:9-10 has assumed a fix- 
ed and almost standardized interpretation and application. In the 
former tradition the text is seen as a promise of final forgiveness, name- 
ly, that repentance will avert judgment. No longer is Isaiah's message 
understood as the word of judgment, it is instead a word of assurance 
that judgment can be stayed. In the latter tradition the text is no longer 
seen as a prophecy with specific application, that is to say, as a prophecy 
predicting the rejection of Jesus and his message, but the text becomes 
an important proof text for the doctrine of predestination. It is not 
Jesus' rejection per se that is now in view, but the general condition of 
unbelief by some (notably the Jews). It is not unbelief and rejection in a 
given generation that is in view, but it is the timeless idea of unbelief in 
the Christian gospel. That the same text could come to be interpreted in 
so utterly divergent manners points to the dynamic of Scripture's 
*adaptability' as it was understood in the early centuries of Judaism and 
Christianity. 


NOTES 


' Although there are several deliberate textual modifications (see the interpretation given 
by W. H. Brownlee, The Meaning of the Qumran Scrolls for the Bible, New York 1964, 
186-87) 1QIsaiah? does preserve hiphil imperatives in v 10. 

? Mark 4:12 reads (RSV): **so that [iva] they may indeed see but not perceive, and may 
indeed hear but not understand; lest they should turn again, and be forgiven.'"' John 12:40 
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reads (RSV): '*He has blinded their eyes and hardened their heart, lest they should see with 
their eyes and perceive with their heart, and turn for me to heal them.'' Both paraphrases 
capture the telic meaning of the Hebrew text as pointed by the Masoretes. 

! Jerome's translation reads: ,,'Hear indeed, and do not understand, and see the vision, 
and do not learn.' Make blind the heart of this people and make heavy its ears and shut its 
eyes, lest it should see with its eyes and hear with its ears and understand with its heart, 
and it be converted, and I heal it." 

* Cohen(' Sn, 1227, T1371," Beth Migra 50, 1972, 360-61) has argued that the verbs 
of v 10a are not verbs at all, but were originally adjectives describing the sick condition of 
the people. Not only is Cohen's hypothesis difficult to defend grammatically, but he has 
almost no support from among the various other versions. Only Tertullian uses an adjec- 
tive for one of the verbs in question (incrassatum, cf. Against Marcion 111:6:5). 

* TheLXX reads (RSV of Matt 13:14-15): **You shall indeed hear but never understand, 
and you shall indeed see but never perceive. For this people's heart has grown dull, and 
their ears are heavy of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, lest they should perceive 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and turn for me 
to heal them." The Targum reads: ''Speak to this people who hear indeed, but do not 
comprehend, and see indeed, but do not understand. Make the heart of this people dull, 
and make their ears heavy, and block their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their heart, and turn again and it be forgiven them."' In 
the case of the former the hardened heart is a prior condition and so the prophet's message 
is appropriate while in the latter the prophet is directed to harden the hearts (only) of the 
people who refuse to hear and see, etc. The Peshitta reflects but an admixture of the LXX 
and the Targum. See my 'The Text of Isaiah 6:9-10,' ZAW, forthcoming. 

$ See H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrasch (München 1924) I:663. Also see Mekilta Exodus 19:2 in Strack-Billerbeck, 
1:662. 

' Quotations from I. Epstein, ed., 7he Babylonian Talmud (London 1936) XIV:106. 

5 Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (New York 1963) 17, n. 26. 

? .H. Malter, Saadia Gaon: His Life and Works (New York 1926) 141-42, defends the 
view that Saadia's translation is the earliest Arabic version of the Jewish Bible. 

'? J. Derenbourg and H. Derenbourg Version Arabe d'Isaie de R. Saadia ben Iosef al- 
Fayyoümi (Paris 1896) 11, translate Saadia's Arabic text: **Entendez ce que vous ne com- 
prendez pas, regardez ce que vous ne connaitrez pas."' 

! "The quotations of Rashi and Radak are made from the traditional text: JMPTT3 
nw"? (New York 1951). 

!? Seen. 4 above. 

? Dialogue with Trypho 12. Translations are from A. Roberts and J. Donaldson, eds., 
in The Ante-Nicene Fathers: Translations of the Writings of the Fathers down to A.D. 
325; revised by A. C. Coxe (Grand Rapids 1950). 

"^ Against Heresies 29:1. The quotation of Irenaeus further attests the hiphil pointing of 
the MT. In Gnostic literature Isa 6:9-10 readily lent itself to extremely negative anti-Jewish 
polemic. In support of a gnostic midrash on Genesis in which Yahweh is viewed as jealous 
and malevolent Isa 6:10 is paraphrased with this comment: ** *I will make their heart thick, 
and I will cause their mind to become blind, that they may not know nor comprehend the 
things that are said.' But these things he has said to those who believe in him and serve 
him!" (Testim. Truth IX, 48:8-15; see also Ap. John II, 22:25-29). Quotation from J. M. 
Robinson, ed., The Nag Hammadi Library (New York-Leiden 1977). 
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'5 On Fasting 6, 1.e. these corrupting *fats! make the heart fat, etc. 

' Apology 21:16-17. 

7" For more on the purpose of parables see his On the Resurrection of the Dead 32:1ff. 
1! ZApology 21:22. See also his On Modesty 8:1-12. 

1? [L5 ff. The text of the LXX is followed. See his commentary on Isaiah 6 in Homilies 
on Isaiah (GCS VIII:227:27ff). 

? De Principiis 1:7; 16:1ff. 

?  Refutation of All Heresies 3:4ff. The quotation is **in order that hearing they may not 
hear, and seeing they may not see,"' in which Mark's tva is retained, but the order of the 
clauses has been rearranged according to the order of the LXX. 

?  Treatise XII, *The Books of Testimonies against the Jews," I:3:1ff. 

?  Oration on the Psalms 4. See also his Oration concerning Simeon and Anna 11. 

^  V:16:1ff. The text, however, is also used for a prophetic self-critique (cf. III:6:1ff). 
? Festal Letters 11:3. 

7€ Of the Christian Faith 10I:15:130. 

7  Homilies on Isaiah 10I:5:74-76. 

? On the Gift of Perseverence, Chapt. 35 'What Predestination is'. 

? On the Mystery of the Holy Trinity, and the Divine Nature of the Holy Spirit, 3-4. 
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PRUDENTIUS, PERISTEPHANON 2: 
VAPOR AND THE MARTYRDOM OF LAWRENCE 


BY 


WILLIAM McCARTHY 


It has long been clear that the praefatio to Prudentius' collection of 
his poetry is programmatic in character.' There the poet offers us not 
only a rapid biographical sketch and prospectus of subjects to be 
treated, but also, at the conclusion of the poem, he presents us with the 
distillation of his poetic credo: 


Haec dum scribo et eloquor, 
vinclis o utinam corporis emicem 
liber quo tulerit lingua sono mobilis ultimo!? 
43-45 


The yearning for (or, more frequently, boast of) immortality through 
literature is an ancient topos, but Prudentius introduces it into his 
praefatio with a distinctly Christian twist: he wishes that his poetry 
might serve to free him from the vincia of the body in prescience of his 
ultimate reunion with God at death.? This freedom and prescience of 
union are both the poet's purpose in composing verse and, arguably, the 
leitmotif for the whole oeuvre. While it is not within the scope of this 
paper to describe the development of this motif, in Peristephanon 2 we 
certainly find its recurrence at poem's end where the poet calls on 
Lawrence to be his intercessor in his plea to Christ: 


Audi benignus supplicem 
Christi reum Prudentium 
et servientem corpori 
absolve vinclis saeculi! 
581-584 


In this, the culmination of the ecstatic hymn to Lawrence which con- 
cludes the poem, the role of the martyr as intercessor is pointed. The 
conversions which ensue upon Lawrence's martyrdom (489ff.) are, in 
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part, due to admiration of his libertas (491) which, in the context of this 
poem, must mean at once his freedom from the vincia of the body (both 
before—by his willingness to die for Christ—and after death) and his 
candor in dealing with the prefect.* Thus, in his prayer to Lawrence, 
Prudentius pleads both for a proper relationship with his body (that is, a 
willingness to give it up for Christ) and for the courage to confront (by 
his poetry) the powers of 'this' world with the truth of his faith and the 
spiritual health it provides. The vivid and constant distinction which 
Prudentius maintains here between the spiritual and the physical 
characterizes his poetry and, as we have seen, is founded in the 
praefatio. In Peristephanon 2 this distinction operates symbolically in 
the confrontation of Lawrence and the prefect. 

V. Buchheit has well demonstrated Prudentius! attempt in 
Peristephanon 2 to formulate the restructuring of Rome's mission in the 
world and to establish Lawrence as the new Augustus who will be the 
leader of the spiritualized Rome, Rorna caelestis.» The encounter be- 
tween Lawrence and the prefect is portrayed as a kind of battle in 
which, with a long-standing Christian irony, the victory is achieved by 
the martyr's death: 


(Rome's final glory to be achieved) 
non turbulentis viribus 
Cossi Camilli aut Caesaris, 
sed martyris Laurentii 
non incruento proelio. 
13-16 


The parallels which Buchheit draws between Peristephanon 2 and 
Aeneid 1 and 6* illustrate convincingly the deliberate restructuring of 
pagan literature which Prudentius attempts in his effort to forge a 
Christian literary art. Beyond these parallels, it appears that by recourse 
to an allusion to Aeneid 7 Prudentius draws a connection between the 
prefect and Turnus (to imply one between Lawrence and Aeneas) and, 
at the same time, between the prefect and vapor." Of course, the nature 
of allusion and association in a literary milieu in which the sense of 
genre becomes tenuous and images are at times disgorged in a sur- 
realistic flux is especially difficult to handle;? nonetheless, it hardly 
seems unpurposed that at Aen. 7.445ff., where Allecto inflames Turnus 
with hatred, we find Vergil describing a pathology of hatred which 
significantly corresponds to Prudentius! conception of the diseased 
character of the prefect: 
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arma amens fremit, arma toro tectisque requirit; 

saevit amor ferri et scelerata insania belli, 

ira super: magna veluti cum flamma sonore 

virgea suggeritur costis undatis aéni 

exsultantque aestu latices. furit intus aquai 

fumidus atque alte spumis exuberat amnis, 

nec iam se capit unda, volat vapor ater ad auras. 
460-466 (Mynors, OCT) 


The prefect, described as one swollen with joy at the prospect of gain 
(tumescit gaudio, 133), reacts violently (exclamat fremens, 231 —note 
fremit at Aen. 7.460) when he discovers that the wealth of the Church 
which Lawrence has gathered is its poor, diseased, and virginal. In 
Lawrence's foregoing explanation of the nature of this genuine, 
spiritual wealth to the prefect (169ff.), Prudentius clearly intends to 
elevate him to a symbolic level corresponding to that at which Lawrence 
himself is made to operate at the beginning of the poem. The prefect is, 
in short, the embodiment of those sicknesses of men attached to 'this' 
life.? The bloat and distension (and gluttony: see 45 and 143) of his un- 
controlled passions so identify him; so too, from Lawrence's effort to 
explain the spiritual health of his wretched congregation we infer the 
spiritual disease of the prefect: 


Hi sunt alumni luminis, 
quos corpus artat debile, 
ne per salutem viscerum 
mens insolescat turgida. 
205-208 


Here nens turgida, as tumescit gaudio at 133 (see also 238 and 240), 
points to the key symptom in the pathology of attachment to *this' life, 
namely struma turgida (258).'? The swollen, suppurating, and befouled 
soul of the prefect is described at length for a very good reason, 
however. With a fine artistic stroke Prudentius retains Lawrence's tradi- 
tional torture and death by roasting, with this added: the prefect intends 
to kill Lawrence with the vapor of the hot coals: 


Prunas tepentes sternite, 
ne fervor ignitus nimis 
OS contumacis occupet 
et cordis intret abdita. 
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Vapor senescens langueat, 
qui fusus adfletu levi 
tormenta sensim temperet 
semustulati corporis. 

341-348 


The vapor, modulated in intensity in order to eat away slowly at the 
martyr and not to suffocate him too quickly, is a singularly appropriate 
torture for the prefect to use. The principal symptom of the spiritual 
disease of the prefect is a bloating cancer slowly eating away (see 
especially the references to leprosy at 230 and 286) at his soul. The use 
of vapor, physical heat, to destroy Lawrence's body harks us back to 
the martyr's description of the destructive spiritual heat of sin which he 
rejects even if the cost be physical pain (or, by implication, his body's 
destruction): 


Nam sanguis in culpam calens 
minus ministrat virium 
Si fervor effetus malis 
elumbe virus contrahat. 


Si forte detur optio, 
malim dolore asperrimo 
fragmenta membrorum pati 
et pulcher intus vivere. 
213-220 


With the image of a destructive, spiritual heat in place the symbolism 
of vapor as an instrument of torture and the irony of the assault become 
quite clear. By having the prefect torment (or try to torment) Lawrence 
with the physical heat which is intended to do to Lawrence's body what 
the spiritual heat of sin is doing to the prefect's soul, Prudentius evolves 
vapor into a symbol of that from which Lawrence enjoys /ibertas— this" 
life. That the prefect fails to harm Lawrence inwardly because he enjoys 
that spiritual Jibertas alive or dead, and that he is in fact the agent of the 
martyr's release from the vincla of the body are fine, well-founded 
Christian ironies whose spiritual message is clear and whose political 
message, which Buchheit has well described, is underscored by a pointed 
allusion to Vergil's vivid simile of the fuming, ultimately self-destructive 
hatred of Turnus. 
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NOTES 


! One of the more significant recent treatments asserts that all of Prudentius! poems 
(with the exception of the Tituli Historiarum) constitute a single Supergedicht. See 
Walther Ludwig, Die christliche Dichtung des Prudentius und die Transformation der 
klassischen Gattungen, in Christianisme et formes littéraires de l'antiquité tardive en occi- 
dent (Geneva, Fondation Hardt, 23, 1976) 303-372. 
? Prudentius is cited from Cunningham's edition, Corpus Christianorum CXXVI (Turn- 
hout 1966). 
! [t is likely that Prudentius has in mind at the end of his praefatio Horace, Odes 
1.1.35-36: 

quodsi me lyricis vatibus inseres, 

sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 
On the relationship between Prudentius and Horace see, for example, Ilona Opelt, 
Prudentius und Horaz, in Forschung zur roemischen Literatur: Festschrift zum 60. 
Geburtstag von Karl Buechner, edited by Walter Wimmel (Wiesbaden 1970) 206-213. 
*On libertas see Th. l.L. VII, 2, IX, s.v. IB 28ff. 
5 Christliche Romideologie im Laurentius-Hymnus des Prudentius, in Das fruehe 
Christentum im roemischen Staat, edited by Richard Klein (Darmstadt, Wege der 
Forschung CCLXVII, 1971) 455-485. 
$ Buchheit, Christliche Romideologie, 463f., 479f. 
' There is an implicit malevolence which attaches to the prefect by virtue of this associa- 
tion. Evil spirits were commonly thought to dwell in the air (see J. Daniélou, Les démons 
de l'air dans la Vie d'Antoine, SA 38 (1956) 136-147) and, furthermore, among Christian 
authors as early as Athenagoras (/eg. 27.2) such spirits are described as being attracted to 
the smokey vapors (xvíca:) of pagan sacrificial meat. Augustine, who, in one of his ser- 
mons on Lawrence's feast (Maurits sermon 302, sect. 7—PL 38.1388), in order to aug- 
ment his major point (see esp. sects. 2ff.)—to contrast the *two' lives, the one looking to 
*this' world, the other to the next—appositely and suggestively cites James 4:15 (Quae 
enim vita vestra? Vapor est ad modicum apparens; deinceps exterminabitur), is also 
elsewhere aware of the potentially sinister associations of vapor. H. J. Geerlings, De an- 
tieke daemonologie en Augustinus" geschrift De divinatione daemonum (Amsterdam, 
Dissertation, Free University of Amsterdam, 1953), demonstrates that Augustine's 
demonology is founded in the theory that the evil spirits, or fallen angels, underwent a 
metamorphosis from corpora caelestia to corpora aeria as part of the degradation flowing 
from their great sin. 
* The problems are very well considered in J. Fontaine's Comprendre la poésie latine 
chrétienne: réflexions sur un livre récent, REL 56 (1978) 74-85, which is a review article of 
M. van Assendelft's commentary on Prudentius! Cathemerinon 1, 2, 5, and 6. 
* | For an excellent discussion of the disease alluded to at 229-264 see Fridolf Kudlien, 
Krankheitsmetaphorik im Laurentiushymnus des Prudentius, Hermes 90 (1962) 104-115. 
1* See Kudlien, Krankheitsmetaphorik, 108-109. 
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EIN NACHTRAG ZU SETH IN DER PATRISTISCHEN 
LITERATUR 


VON 


KARL-HEINZ UTHEMANN 


Seit den Funden von Nag Hammadi ist die Erforschung der Gnosis 
einerseits an der Deutung der Gestalt Seths im spátantiken jüdisch- 
christlichen Kontext, anderseits an der Frage, ob es eine spezifische se- 
thianische Gnosis oder gar eine gnostische Sekte der Sethianer gab, inte- 
ressiert. Daf) auch die Patristik von diesen Forschungen Anregungen er- 
fahren kann, hat z.B. A. Bóhlig im Hinblick auf Augustins De Ciuitate 
Dei angedeutet.' Nun wurde im Jahre 1977 von A. F. J. Klijn eine um- 
fassende Übersicht über das Thema anhand der jüdischen, christlichen 
und gnostischen Quellen vorgelegt;? die in diesem Werk geleistete Auf- 
schlüsselung der Quellen wird der künftigen »Seth-Forschung« wertvol- 
le Dienste leisten. Ob die Schluffolgerung A. F. J. Klijns, die sog. se- 
thianischen Schriften in der gnostischen Literatur seien nicht das Er- 
zeugnis einer Sekte von Sethianern,? überzeugt, wird sich in der künfti- 
gen Diskussion erst erweisen. 

Unter den patristischen Quellen, welche A. F. J. Klijn aufzáhlt, findet 
sich zweimal ein Verweis auf Anastasius Sinaita. Beide genannten Stel- 
len, sowohl jene aus dem Hexaemeron-Kommentar,* als auch jene aus 
den von J. Gretser veróffentlichen »154 Erotapokriseis«,! sind aber 
nicht jenem Sinaimónch Anastasius zuzuschreiben, welcher zum einen 
der Verfasser des Hodegos,* zum anderen eines Grundbestands von 103 
Erotapokriseis der eben genannten ps.-anastasianischen Sammlung" so- 
wie einer Reihe von Aóyoi* und Keg&Aota? war und dem man vielleicht 
auch jene Anthologien aus mónchischen Kreisen nicht absprechen kann, 
die unter dem Namen eines Mónchs Anastasius tradiert werden.'^ Sind 
also die von A. F. J. Klijn für Anastasius Sinaita namhaft gemachten 
Stellen nicht diesem zuzuschreiben, so findet sich aber anderseits im ge- 
nannten Hodegos eine prágnante, die patristische Überlieferung zusam- 
menfassende Deutung der Genesisaussagen über Seth,'' welche von A. 
F. J. Klijn übersehen wurde. 
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Die ursprüngliche Gottebenbildlichkeit Adams (Gen. 1, 26) wird vom 
Verfasser des Textes mit der in Gen. 2, 7 bezeugten Geisthauchung in 
Zusammenhang gebracht und als durch diese Hauchung vermittelte 
pneumatische Wirklichkeit des Angesichts (zpósonov)" Adams 
verstanden," námlich als ein Lichteffekt des hl. Geistes: 7j xápu xai 
£AAapdt xoi &xtig toU mavayíou mveoparoc. Diese ''leuchtende Anmut"' 
(x&piz) **erlosch" (&rxoo(eofeisx) auf dem Angesichte Adams, als er sich 
gegen Gott auflehnte und sündigte. Auch Kain und Abel besafen sie 
nicht, wohl aber Seth. So wird die Aussage von Gen. 5, 3 gedeutet, 
Adam habe diesen Sohn »nach seiner (ursprünglichen) Idee und nach 
seinem (ursprünglichen) Bild(sein)« gezeugt.'^ Deshalb habe er ihn auch 
Seth, d.h. é£av&cxaci:;, genannt (Gen. 4, 25 LXX);"* denn er erkannte, 
daf) sich. auf dem Amngesicht Seths jener ursprüngliche, paradoxe 
Lichteffekt des hl. Geistes, der einst sein eigenes Angesicht, seine 
Gestalt, geprágt hatte, wiederum fand, d.h. von Gott her wiederum 
geschaffen, erneuert war.'* Als die Zeitgenossen Seths dieses Leuchten 
auf seinem Antlitz sahen, nannten sie ihn Gott bzw. einen Gott: 
npocnyópeucav aUt0v Ocóv." Hier mag jene Deutung von Gen. 4, 26 ein- 
geflossen sein, die sich auch sonst bei byzantinischen Autoren findet,'* 
daf) die Worte obcoc T[Artoev £rtxoeis0at 10 Óvouax xuptou toO Ücob sich auf 
Seth und nicht, wie der ursprünglichen Aussage entsprechend, auf Enos 
beziehen und daf) das éxuxoaAcisÜar im passivischen Sinn zu verstehen 
sei.'* Wurde Seth zu seinen Lebzeiten Gott genannt, dann erklárt sich 
für den Verfasser unseres Textes unmittelbar der Sinn von Gen. 6, 2: die 
Sóhne Seths wurden Gottessóhne genannt: 'Ióóvcecz oi vutoi too ÜgoD cà 
Üvvatépac x&v àvOpcrov EXAa[ov é£autotc Yuvaixxc - die Nachkommen Seths 
nahmen sich die Tóchter der Kainiten zur Frau.?? Denn, so sagt der Ver- 
fasser, bis zur Sintflut, welche in Gen. 6, 3 angesprochen sei, hatten die 
Sethiten an der x&gi des hl. Geistes teil;?' d.h. die Seth auszeichnende 
ursprüngliche Gottebenbildlichkeit und pneumatische Wirklichkeit 
hatte sich auf seine Nachkommen vererbt. »Seth blieb«, so schlieft 
unser Text, »905 Jahre inmitten der Menschen,?? wobei sein Angesicht 
von besagter paradoxer Gestalt war und er von allen Gott genannt 
wurde.«?? 

Die hier wiedergegebene Deutung der alttestamentlichen Aussagen 
über Seth steht bei Anastasius Sinaita in einem christologischen 
Kontext.?* Hátte Christus sich nicht 1n rein menschlicher Gestalt, nicht 
in der Vergánglichkeit und demütigenden Niedrigkeit seines Mensch- 
seins »anschauen« lassen, sondern in einer das Menschliche über- 
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bietenden, paradoxen Gestalt, dann hátten seine Zeitgenossen »ihm 
sogleich geglaubt, daf) er Gott ist«;?* sie hátten ihm zumindest ebenso 
geglaubt und ihn zumindest ebenso Gott genannt, wie Seth zu seinen 
Lebzeiten auf Grund seiner ursprünglichen, schópfungsgemáDen Gott- 
ebenbildlichkeit, die sein Antlitz prágte und »durchstrahlte«, Gott 
geheiBen wurde. Im unmittelbaren Kontext wird dieses »zumindest 
ebenso wie Seth« nicht aufgegriffen; es folgt kein überbietendes Argu- 
ment. Der Hinweis auf Seth dient der biblischen Verdichtung der von 
einem ansonsten unbekannten Ammonius von Alexandrien?* gegen den 
Aphthartodoketen Julian von Halikarnaf) eingebrachten Frage, warum 
Christus keinen Sternleib oder sonnenfórmigen, strahlenden Kórper 
oder keine Engelnatur gewáhlt habe, um auf Erden zu erscheinen," 
wáre ihm dies doch, vorausgesetzt er war Gott, móglich gewesen. Nun 
setzt aber Ammonius gerade dies voraus, daf) es nàmlich »auf jeden Fall 
irgendwie (!) klar ist, daB Christus, der Sohn Gottes, wahrer Gott ist«.?* 
Doch fragt er »unter der Maske eines Juden oder eines Paul von 
Samosata«,?? der die menschliche Wirklichkeit des Jesus von Nazareth 
betont: »Warum ist es klar, dal Christus Jahwe, der hóchste Gott, 
ist?«X?" Auf Grund unüberbietbarer Wunder?" Auf Grund einer 
unüberbietbaren menschlichen Erscheinung?? in einem »tatsáchlich 
góttlichen Leibe«??? Offenbar làDt sich so in der Sicht des Ammonius 
die Frage, xó8ev ófjAov zt Ütóc Udtotóc &ottw Ó Xptoóc, nicht beantworten. 
Und eben deshalb hat Anastasius Sinaita dessen Ansicht und In- 
fragestellung des Aphthartodoketismus hier eingebracht. Im unmit- 
telbaren Kontext wird also die Aussage über Seth durch das 
christologische Bekenntnis nicht überboten. Vielmehr dient das über 
Seth Gesagte als Folie, um die Kenose des Menschgewordenen dem in- 
neren Auge des Lesers plastisch, sozusagen im Gegenbild vorzuführen.?* 
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menta, Il, Romae 1868, 257-271; vgl. K.-H. Uthemann, a.a.O. [- Anm. 6], CCXVIII, 
Anm. 73), hier zu nennen. 

5 Vgl. die ausführliche Darstellung in CPG 7758. 

" Viae Dux (- Anm. 6), XIII, 8, 55-79. Der Kopist des Codex Anthonensis Vatopedi 
594 (olim 507), welcher nach den Kapiteln I, 1, 1-II, 6, 11.8, 23-III, 1, 8 des Viae Dux (ff. 
1-17) die Doctrina Patrum (ed. F. Diekamp, Doctrina Patrum de Incarnatione Verbi. Ein 
griechisches Florilegium aus der Wende des siebenten und achten Jahrhunderts, Münster 
i. W. 1907; CPG 7781) überliefert (vgl. K.-H. Uthemann, a.a.O. [2 Anm. 6], XXXV), hat 
diesen Abschnitt des Hodegos samt der folgenden fünf knapp formulierten alttestamentli- 
chen Beispiele (Dan. 3, 92; Iud. 13, 22; Gen. 32, 31; I Reg. 28, 13; Ex. 34, 29-35) und ihrer 
christologischen Anwendung offenbar aus dem Hodegos (XIII, 8, 55-114) übernommen 
(Doctrina, c. 32, V, S. 244, 1-245, 18). 

" Gen. 2, 7 LXX: xai évegücnotv elg x0 npóacov aót00 rtvoTyy Cos. 

7^ / [n XIII, 8, 55-58 scheint die Gottebenbildlichkeit auf den ersten Blick von der gen. 
pneumatischen Wirklichkeit des Angesichts Adams unterschieden zu sein; doch der Fort- 
gang des Gedankens (bes. XIII, 8, 61-65) zeigt, daB die Geisthauchung und ihre Wirkung 
als Explikation der ursprünglichen Gottebenbildlichkeit verstanden werden, nicht als et- 
was Zweites und Neues. 

^ Vgl. auch Ps. Anastasius, /n Hexaemeron, VII, PG 89, 939 C 5-11. 
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' Zu dieser im Wortlaut der LXX ("Eyvco 6€ ASxp. Euav ... xai ovAAaoüca Etextv viov xai 
£movónactv t0 OÓvoua abro0 Xr Aé£youca 'Efavéotnstv yáp uot ó Ütóg x:À.) begründeten 
Etymologie des Namens Seth bei den Kirchenváttern vgl. A. F. J. Klijn, a.a.O. (— Anm. 
2), 5. 34f. 

' XIII, 8, 66-68: £xeib7, elbev £v aüxi &vaxatviaÜeioav cijv &pyalav xal map&ootov Exeivny éni 
100 mpocdmou gopgT» xai yápiw xai ÉAXapupre toO mavocytou mvebpuaxtoc. 

" XIII, 8, 69-71. 

' "Vgl. Theodoretus Cyrensis, Quaestiones in Genesim, 47, PG 80, 148 C 12-1494 1 (mit 
Berufung auf die Übersetzung von Aquila); Procopius Gazae, Commentarii in Genesim, 
IV (ad uersum 26), PG 87, 1, 261 C 1-10 (mit Verweis auf den hebrüischen Text, d.h. auf 
Aquila); Suidae Lexicon, ed. A. Adler, Pars IV, (1935) 1971, 348, 20-21, 24-25 (vgl. A. F. 
J. Klijn, a.a.O., 40, 63. 

'* Vgl. A. F. J. Klijn, a.a.O. (2 Anm. 2), 40. Andere patristische Quellen, u.a. die oben 
genannte ps.-anastasianische Quaestio 25 ( — Anm. 5), halten zwar daran fest, dal) Gen. 4, 
26 von Enos gesprochen wurde, ziehen aber dieselbe Konsequenz, daf) die Sethiten »Got- 
tessóhne« genannt wurden und somit die uioi coü 0coí in Gen. 6, 2 (vgl. unten) die 
Nachkommen Seths im Unterschied zu denen Kains meine. Vgl. A. F. J. Klijn, a.a.O., 64; 
ferner den ebd., 2, insbes. Anm. 4 vermerkten Konsens der modernen alttestamentlichen 
Forschung zu dieser Frage. 

? XIII, 8, 71-74. 

"/— XIII, 8, 74-76. 

" Nach Gen. 5, 8 starb Seth mit 912 Jahren. »This datum was accepted by almost all the 
later writers« (A. F. J. Klijn, a.a.O., 47). Einige syrische Quellen, unter ihnen der Liber 
Apis, c. XVIII, überliefern aber »913 Jahre«. Doch in einer der drei Handschriften, 
welche den genannten Liber Apis tradieren, dem Codex Oxoniensis, findet sich die 
Angabe »905 Jahre« (E. A. W. Budge [ed.], The Book of the Bee [Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Semitica Series, Vol. I, Part II], Oxford 1886, 28 [syr. 34]). 

"* — XIII, 8, 71-79. 

^  Wgl. auch die bei A. F. J. Klijn, a.a.O. (— Anm. 2), 74ff. zitierten patristischen 
Quellen. 

5. XIII, 8, 1ff., bes. 8-11, 35-37, 52-54. 

"* ^ Gemeint ist der offenbar nur im Hodegos erwühnte Polemiker (CPG 6982). 
Fragmente: XIII, 8, 23-51; 10, 12-79. 

7 XIII, 8, 32-33, 49-50. 

2?  "^III, 10, 12-14; vgl. auch XIII, 8, 35. 

7 ][, ], 59-60; XIII, 10, 3-4, 18-19. 
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" XIII, 10, 23-44. 

? XIII, 10, 45-79, 

7 — XIII, 10, 12-14: ... 8eiov óvtcog a)toU 10 &vytov aiopux xj Üecooet ... mavzt rou OrjAov. 

^ XIII, 8, 88-9, 90. 
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LES HOMÉLIES SUR L'ECCLÉSIASTE DE GRÉGOIRE DE NYSSE 
(CPG 3154) 
NOUVEAUX FEUILLETS COPTES 


PAR 
ENZO LUCCHESI 


Au P. A.-J. Festugiere 
pour son 84* anniversaire 
15 mars 1982 


À M. T. Orlandi revient le mérite d'avoir, le premier, révélé l'exis- 
tence d'une version copte, autrefois semble-t-il compléte, des $8 Hormé- 
lies sur l'Ecclésiaste de Grégoire de Nysse (CPG 3154).! 

Tous les 19 feuillets dont il est fait état ont été publiés, mais sous la 
fausse attribution, de la part des éditeurs,?? à Shenouté, supérieur du 
Monastere Blanc, d'ou provient d'ailleurs le manuscrit. C'est cette 
méprise plutót grossiére qui, on s'en doute, a empéché pendant si long- 
temps, comme le remarque l'ami Orlandi, de reconnaitre la vraie nature 
et paternité de l'oeuvre. 

Avant d'énumérer un par un les fragments dans leur statut définitif, 
l'auteur a eu raison de formuler une petite restriction: «senza pregiudi- 
zio per possibili future aggiunte» (p. 338). 

Une rapide vérification dans nos notes personnelles, nous a en effet 
permis d'ajouter d'ores et déjà les quatre nouveaux feuillets que voici: 


p. 81-82 (du codex) 2 Mingarelli XIIP (Hom. IV) 


141-142 — Paris 1315, f. 61 (Hom. VII non procul ab initio) 
159-160/10 — Berlin 1614* (Hom. VII) 
[161-162] — Paris 1315, f. 53 (Hom. VII) 


Hormis le Mingarelli, ils sont tous inédits; trois ont conservé leur 
pagination; le second des «parisiens», bien que mutilé du haut, voit la 
sienne garantie par le fait qu'il est, à deux ou trois lignes pres, la conti- 
nuation du Berlin. Et il faut s'attendre à ce que d'autres feuillets vien- 
nent grossir la liste. 

Nous terminerons cette bréve note par une rectification importante 
concernant l'art. cité d'Orlandi: p. 335(-336), n. 13, Paris Copte 129!5, 
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f. 77 — à notre plus grande surprise — est identifié comme étant un 
fragment de la Vie de Grégoire le Thaumaturge par Grégoire de Nysse 
(BHG?2 715-715»; CPG 3184). Ceci est inventé. Le texte en question, 
dont nous avons annoncé l'édition prochaine,* n'est autre qu'un pas- 
sage, fort littéral du reste, de la Passio BHG 1203 des XL Martyrs de 
Sébaste. On a peine à croire que de tels quiproquos soient imputables à 
un bon spécialiste de la littérature copte! 


NOTES 


! Voir Tito Orlandi, Gregorio di Nissa nella letteratura copta, Vetera Christianorum 18 
(1981) 333-339, plus spécialement 337-338. 

?^ M. Orlandi ne s'est pas apercu que le Paris 1305, f. 77, partiellement édité par Leipoldt 
(cf. p. 338, n. 21), avait été successivement et entierement republié par Amélineau, Oeu- 
vres de Schenoudi, t. 2, fasc. 3, Paris 1914, p. 458-460. C'est au recto de ce folio qu'on lit 
le lemme introduisant le 8* /ogos. 

! Edité, sans étre identifié, par Mingarelli méme, in Aegyptiorum codicum reliquie 
Venetiis in Bibliotheca Naniana asservata, fasciculus alter, Bononie 1785, p. CCCXIV- 
CCCXXI. 

* Dans notre Répertoire des manuscrits coptes (sahidiques) publiés de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale de Paris, Genéve 1981 (2 Cahiers d'Orientalisme I), p. 45, sub numero. 
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REVIEWS 


Anastasii Sinaitae Viae Dux, cuius editionem curavit K.-H. 
Uthemann (Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca, 8). Turnhout-Leuven, 
Brepols-University Press 1981. CCXLVII 4 455, 3 charts. 


For more than three centuries Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos led 
Anastasioi scholars a merry dance. Not only did he conflate Anastasius 
the Sinaite with Anastasius I, patriarch of Antioch (559-598), but added 
to this composite Anastasius the martyr-patriarch Anastasius II of An- 
tioch (599-609). Although the anti-Jewish tractates of An. II have been 
lost, the extent of the corpus of his two homonyms is considerable, and 
the fact that—as we know now— they were both concerned in their 
writings with combatting monophysism in its various forms contributed 
even more difficulties to the task of unravelling their respective iden- 
tities. In 1606, still under the influence of Nikephoros' identification, 
Jacobus Gretser entitled his editio princeps of the Hodegos: Anastasii 
Sinaitae Patriarchae Antiocheni 'OAHT OX, seu Dux Viae, adversus 
Acephalos. Henschenius, in the middle of the seventeenth century, was 
the first to detect Nikephoros' error and to try to distinguish between 
the Anastasioi and their works (AASS Aprilis II). By the end of the 
nineteenth century An. Sin. was, with few exceptions, regarded as the 
author of the Hod. The date of the composition of the work, however, 
remained to be determined. In his edition of the diphysite florilegium 
commonly known as the Doctrina Patrum in 1907, F. Diekamp showed 
(LXXIX ff.) that an obscure monophysite sect known as the Har- 
masites, mentioned both in the Doctrina Patrum and in two scholia of 
the Hod., came to be known by this name only after the Sixth 
Oecumenical Council (681). Jean Maspéro, apparently unaware of this 
advance, took up the question again in his Histoire des patriarches 
d'Alexandrie (1923; pp. 336-342). Although most of the conclusions 
reached by Maspéro in his discussion of the Hod. were wrong, they pro- 
vided a springboard for others, namely Adolf Jülicher (ZNW 24, 1925, 
17-43) and Marcel Richard (REB 16, 1958, 29-42), who in refuting them 
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arrived at an acceptable date. Maspéro claimed that An. Sin. showed no 
knowledge of Islam—the implication being that the Hod. was then com- 
posed before the Arab invasion of Egypt in 641; according to Maspéro it 
was actually composed in 622. He argued further that An. Sin. was 
unacquainted with monothelitism, the doctrine of one will in Christ 
which was propagated in Egypt by the patriarch Cyrus (631-641). In- 
dependently of each other, Jülicher and Richard rejected these 
arguments. Jülicher proposed a ferminus post quem of 681 for the com- 
position of the Z7od. On the basis of inconsistencies in the work and the 
presence of scholia, Richard postulated that the od. in the main was 
composed after the patriarchate of Cyrus, and had undergone a revision 
between 686 and 689, when the work was put together in its present 
form and scholia added. This hypothesis has been accepted, and rightly 
so, by the editor of this new edition of the od. 

In 1959 H.-G. Beck (Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzan- 
tinischen Reich, 442) was still pleading for an exact ''Diatriba de 
Anastasiis" , which would enable scholars to distinguish definitively be- 
tween the Anastasioi and to return all their rightful works to them. 
Stergios Sakkos attacked the problem a few years later, bringing for- 
ward the theory that the Hod. in its present form is a compilation which 
is to be dated to the ninth century (/Jeoi "4Avaetaoíov ZXtvaitów, 
Thessaloniki 1964). The core of the work, cc. III-XV, is then from the 
hand of An. II of Antioch. The remainder Sakkos attributes to a certain 
presbyter, An. the Allegorist, who, according to this somewhat far- 
fetched thesis, would have lived in the ninth century. Although Sakkos' 
work in certain other respects was not without merit (cf. G. Weiss, BZ 
60, 1967, 342-346; E. Chrysos, KAgoovouía 1, 1969, 121-144; J. Dar- 
rouzes, REB 25, 1967, 280-283), it clouded, rather than clarified, the 
issue of the Anastasioi and the Hod. In the following year Günter Weiss 
published a valuable study of the life and works of An. I of Antioch 
(Studia Anastasiana I. Cf. R. Riedinger, BZ 60, 1967, 339-342; Chrysos 
and Darrouzeés, /oc. cit.). The patriarch once again assumed his own 
identity. Weiss' investigation into the MS tradition of An. I's ceuvre 
enabled him to determine a canon of his works which did not include the 
Hod. Since Weiss also showed that An. I had never been on Sinai, the 
patriarch was once and for all disqualified as a candidate for the author- 
ship of the Hod. To a large extent Weiss! conclusions facilitated the 
tabulation of the Anastasioi entries in CPG III. 
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If Anastasius the Sinaite was neither An. I of Antioch nor An. II of 
Antioch, who in fact was he? Autobiographical details in the od. are 
sparse. We gather that the author was a diphysite monk and presbyter 
of Sinai (III.1, 9; X.3, 37-40; IV, 3: references to U.'s ed.), but he cer- 
tainly spent some time in Babylon (modernday Cairo) as he cites the text 
of a letter sent by him to the church in Babylon (IV, 6), and he had 
several conversations in Babylon with the notarios Athanasius (VI.1, 
120; X.1, 2, 36). An. Sin. seems also to have functioned as a travelling 
polemicist: he conducted a series of talks in Alexandria with the 
monophysites John of Zyga, a monk, and Gregory Nystazon (cc. X, 
XII), and engaged in dialectic with Kolluthos the Jewish sophist in An- 
tinopolis in the Thebaid (XIV.1, 37-39). The Hod., he tells us (X, 1), he 
composed in the desert. He has some knowledge of both monothelite (I, 
2; XIV, 96-133; XV, 1-5) and Islamic (I.1, 44-49; VII.2, 117-120) doc- 
trines. Other works attributed to him are the Questions and Answers, 
sermons, shorter works against monothelites and monophysites, and the 
Tales (cf. CPG III, 7746-7758). 

The name '*odegos'' itself would seem to derive from John 16, 13: 
**When the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide (óOmvfet) you into all the 
truth"'. At IIL.1, 86 ff. An. explains to his readers that study of Scrip- 
ture and of the sayings of the Fathers will avail a person nothing, unless 
the Holy Spirit dwells in the words as a guide (óóryóc). The work, then, 
is intended as a guide for orthodox diphysite Christians, and at the same 
time as an attack on multiple forms of monophysism, especially in Alex- 
andria (cf. I.3, 29). At first sight the Hod. could be either a compilation 
of works of various authors, or a collection of opera minora by one and 
the same author, who has attempted to give some kind of order to the 
composition by adding scholia. Various literary genres are present in the 
work: erotapokriseis, aporiai, dialexis, epilysis, etymologies, a synopsis 
of synods, patristic florilegia, and even a satirical sketch directed 
against the Severans. Yet the polemical tenor remains largely consistent 
throughout. The author capitalises on the obvious weakness inherent in 
monophysism, and by citing from monophysite tracts themselves at- 
tempts to demonstrate that Severus and his followers are self- 
contradictory in their christology. This line of attack will strike many as 
familiar. It follows the polemical mode set by the christological treatises 
of the emperor Justinian I and taken up by Eustathius Monachus, the 
author of the De sectis, Pamphilus, and Eulogius of Alexandria. In ad- 
dition, An. Sin. concerns himself with refuting the doctrines of the 
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Gaianites and Theodosians, two monophysite sects in Alexandria. Two 
polemical undercurrents of the Hod. are the Sinaite's denunciations of 
monophysite forgeries of patristic texts, and the rebuttal of the 
monophysite claim that Aristotelian texts supported their argument that 
qoot; and zpóocnov Were one. 

As Richard put beyond doubt, the scholia of the Hod. have a direct 
bearing on any consideration of the nature of the work and the date of 
its composition. These notes, originally written in the margin but later 
incorporated into the text, fall into several categories. Some, like those 
on pp. 76 and 297 of the present edition, are directions to the reader, 
pointing to the importance of the comments and to the necessity of 
reading them. Others, like that on pp. 32-33, are really diatribes on par- 
ticular themes, in the form of excursuses on the text. Still others serve 
merely as headings to the texts cited in the florilegium of c. X. This last 
category conceivably forms the exception to Richard's general rule that 
all, or nearly all, of the scholia were added by the Sinaite himself during 
his revision of the Hod. (art. cit., 32). 

The significance of the Hod. lies in the evidence it furnishes for the 
history of monophysism in the seventh century, especially in Egypt, and 
for the development of diphysite polemic. For much of what we know 
of the doctrines of monophysite sects in Alexandria, in particular those 
of the Gaianites and Theodosians, we are also indebted to the author of 
the Hod. 

An edition of a work like the Z7od., which has engendered serious 
controversy not only with regard to its authorship and the date of its 
composition but concerning its very nature as well, and which has a rich 
and complicated MS tradition, demands intrepidity from its editor. 
Despite the cautionary advice given him by Richard at the commence- 
ment of his work (p. XIII), U. courageously undertook this edition. 
Gretser's editio princeps of 1606, although serviceable, is naturally old 
and not easily available. Furthermore, scholia are not always indicated 
as such, and the line of demarcation between scholion and text is not 
always correctly determined. The text printed by Migne in PG 89, 
36-309 is that of the 1740 reprint of Gretser's text, with **corrections"'. 
The advance made by U. will be obvious at the outset. While Gretser 
based his text mainly on the Cod. Monac. gr. 467, in which the Hod. is 
transmitted in full, and from time to time used or noted the readings of 
another three MSS, two of which contain the work in full, U. has used 
14 MSS in which the text is transmitted in its entirety and 112 which con- 
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tain a partial text. U. lists a further 8 MSS which he was unable to ex- 
amine. The MSS description is thorough and useful. Following it is a 
lengthy recensio codicum (pp. LXV-CCV), a reconstruction of the four 
main ''Variantentráger'", on the basis of which U. attempts to 
reconstruct the hyparchetypes (a B) and the archetype. In Q, he argues, 
we find for the first time the tendency to put the scholia in the text 
rather than in the margin. In all probability B also contained an icon of 
the crucifixion, and U. makes a plausible case for the existence of an 
icon in « as well—most likely an icon of the cross. In fact, the scholion 
at XII.3, 13-15 reads: *'And we appeal solemnly by the Son of God to 
the copyist of this book to make the same picture of the precious cross 
(cxavpob)'. Here several MSS belonging to (j preserve the reading 
otaopoctoe. Still more intriguing is the fact that the carefully copied 
Cod. Oxon. Roe 22 has a lacuna from XII.2, 22 to 3, 16—was an 
iconoclast at work here? Supported by evidence from iconography and 
textual criticism, the editor advances the likely hypothesis that the icons 
in « and B were no longer transmitted during the iconoclastic period, 
and that at the latest the split in the tradition was complete before the 
iconoclastic reaction of 815, if not before the year 726. 

U. spares no pains in his attempts to reconstruct the archetype. The 
table of contents, he establishes, appeared already in the archetype (pp. 
CXXIII n. 152, CXCVII). Given that An. Sin. himself was responsible 
for the second redaction of the work, it may be legitimate to assume that 
the table of contents appeared even in the autographon as part of the 
author's plan to give shape to his work. On pp. CCII-CCIV U. lists ex- 
amples of Umgangsprache found in variant readings of the text, which 
he believes should be regarded as the original readings. This is not only 
of interest as a reconstruction of the archetype, which is U.'s main pur- 
pose here, but also as a contribution to the study of developments in 
literary koine in the early Byzantine period. The indefatigable care 
which U. takes in tracing the archetype does not end with his introduc- 
tion. Further clues and suggestions are to be found in the critical ap- 
paratus. 

U. next addresses himself to the question of the literary genre of the 
Hod. and the date of the work. As far as the latter is concerned, there is 
little advance to be made on Richard's thesis, and U. in fact, as we have 
already seen, accepts Richard's dating. The genre of the work poses 
considerably more problems. U. is able to refute adequately Sakkos' 
theory that the Hod. is a compilation of which several sections, notably 
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c. II, are not from the pen of An. Sin. He then raises the question which 
will by now be in the mind of every reader: could it not be that the Hod. 
is a compilation, but a compilation made from short works composed at 
different times by one and the same author? In 1865 J. B. Kumpfmiüller 
put forward the suggestion that the arrangement of the various sections 
does, in fact, have a rationale behind it. However, he did not exclude 
the possibility that an examination of the MS tradition would lead to a 
**rectior atque accuratior huius operis editio'', which would, in its turn, 
throw light on the internal arrangement of the work (De Anastasio 
Sinaita. Dissertatio, Würzburg 1865, 51—inaccessible to me, but cited 
by U., CCVI). It is a little surprising, therefore, that U. does not con- 
sider this aspect at greater length from the vantage point which he com- 
mands. Such an examination may well have enabled us to discern more 
clearly the various parts of the work. 

On pp. CCXIV-CCXVI there is a handy summary of the arguments 
of each of the 24 chapters of the Hod., to which the reader will need fre- 
quently to return. A short discussion of Gretser's edition brings the in- 
troduction, properly speaking, to a close. 

One textual aspect of the Hod. which may have deterred a host of 
potential editors is the complexity of the transmission of c. II. This 
chapter is a series of philosophical definitions with a theological com- 
mentary (U. gives it the name Definitionensammlung), which as well as 
being transmitted in many MSS as an integral part of the Hod. also cir- 
culated separately, often in a heavily contaminated form, and then 
mostly under the name of An. I of Antioch. To this second tradition U. 
gives the name definitiones seorsum traditae. That the genre of 
philosophical definitions enjoyed popularity in early Byzantine times is 
attested by the number of examples extant (see Uthemann, OCP 46, 
1980, 308-309 n. 5). Since An. I of Antioch is named often as author 
where the definitions are transmitted independently, U. has to consider 
whether they were a source for the author of the 77od. A further dif- 
ficulty is the relationship of the Liber de definitionibus, another work 
concerned with philosophical definitions wrongly attributed to 
Athanasius, to c. II of the Hod. In the first of three appendices U. 
argues that the references in the 77od., however veiled they may 
sometimes be, to monergism and monothelitism, indicate that the 
philosophical definitions are contemporaneous with the work. Further- 
more, we need not seriously consider An. I of Antioch as the possible 
author of the definitiones seorsum traditae, since the Antiochene had 
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composed a similar work of his own, and this differs in style and con- 
tent from c. II of the Hod. (cf. OCP 46, 1980, 306-366). U. conveys his 
impressions of the convoluted MS tradition of the definitiones seorsum 
traditae in a stemma, and in the second appendix deals with the rework- 
ing of this corpus. The importance of the third appendix lies in its im- 
plicit refutation of Sakkos' claim that the Liber de definitionibus was 
the origin of the Definitionensammlung of the Hod. (IIeoi "Avaotaoícv 
113-114; cf. U. CCVII-CCVIII). Through minute examination of the 
MS evidence U. proves that the work of ps. Athanasius is really a 
reworking of the definitiones seorsum traditae, drastically abbreviated. 
In these three learned appendices U. has rid us of a hornet's nest. In so 
doing, he has examined a considerable number of MSS. Given this fact, 
and the generous amount of space allotted in the introduction to the 
review of the MSS of the Hod. and the reconstruction of hyparchetypes 
and archetype, it is a pity that we have not been provided with an index 
codicum to the whole volume. 

An outstanding feature of this edition is its apparatus fontium. The 
editor does not confine himself to tracing biblical references or identify- 
ing extracts from patristic authors; rather, he has treated this apparatus 
as an instrument for providing a shorthand commentary on the text. As 
the index fontium at the end of the book reveals, U. has taken more 
than 400 works, including inedita, into consideration. Because of the 
nature of his polemic An. Sin. cites frequently from the writings of 
Severus of Antioch. Despite Maspéro's defence of the probity of these 
citations (/Zistoire, 11), we can safely conclude from U.'s apparatus 
fontium that the Sinaite does not always quote Severus as one would 
hope. The words of Gregory of Nyssa (XIII.3, 8-13), Maro of Edessa 
(XIII.10, 97-111) and others are also transformed by inaccurate citing; 
or fictitious dialogue is attributed to them by means of inverse 
plagiarism (VII.2, 106-116; XIII.3, 4-6). Now one of the reproaches 
which An. levels continually at the monophysites of Alexandria is 
forgery of patristic texts, or tampering with codices containing 
christological works, especially those of Cyril of Alexandria (I.1, 29-30; 
see app. fontium ad loc.). Thanks to the care with which U. has com- 
posed this apparatus it is now possible to see that An. was fighting fire 
with fire. In other words, by attributing fabricated arguments to 
Severus An. hopes to combat the monophysite case, which, in his view, 
often rests on suspect texts. This conclusion chimes nicely with X.2, 7, 
46-74—a piece which would otherwise seem freakish—where An. 
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describes how he came to compose a tome addressed to Leo the Great, 
which he attributed to Flavian, patriarch of Constantinople. Before giv- 
ing the text of the fabricated tome, he explains in a scholion that the fic- 
tion was intended to enable the orthodox to challenge their opponents 
on the same terms. He justifies this approach by quoting II Cor. 16: *'*I 
got the better of you by guile"'. In other words, this section of the Hod., 
together with the evidence of U.'s apparatus fontium, signal An.'s 
departure from the polemical tradition in which diphysites were careful 
to base their arguments on texts and authors acceptable to, and accepted 
as genuine by, monophysites. 

The fontes which U. has not been able to trace are few, and tabulated 
in a special index. The parallels between the Hod. and the other works 
of An. allow us to see the consistency of style, terminology and argu- 
ment in the Sinaite's oeuvre (cf. CCXII n. 48). The references in the ap- 
paratus are often extensive and illuminating. On the other hand, the 
very zeal which drives U. to inform the reader at length can occasionally 
have a dispiriting effect. The enormously learned and exhaustive ap- 
paratus for the anthropological paradigm of the union of divinity and 
humanity in Christ (XVIII, 1-5), for example, while it exemplifies the 
Gründlichkeit of the editor, will probably overwhelm even the most 
conscientious reader. 

A collation of Cod. Monac. gr. 467 and of Gretser's edition of 1606 
with U.'s text demonstrated what the reader will have come to expect by 
now, namely that U. has worked carefully and painstakingly. Indeed, 
the small handful of typographical errors in this large and complex 
volume is a tribute to the meticulousness of the editor and the staff of 
the CCSG rather than a cause for complaint. The list of Testimonia 
following the text brings to light three fragments of the Hod., previous- 
ly attributed by Weiss to An. I of Antioch, which U. returns to their 
rightful owner. Six indices and three Beilagen are included at the end of 
the book. 

This is an important edition of an important work. Because of Dr. 
Uthemann's zealous erudition, both codicological and theological, it is 
also inimitable. 


1007 MC Amsterdam, Vrije Universiteit, PAULINE ALLEN 
De Boelelaan 1105. 
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Francisco García Bazán, Plotino y la Gnosis. Un nuevo capitulo en la 
historia de las relaciones entre el helenismo y el judeocristianismo. 
Buenos Aires 1981. 


The title of this book makes one expect a series of investigations into 
an all-pervading problem in Plotinian studies, which has come into 
focus in the past two or three decades: did Plotinus accept at least some 
of the fundamental Gnostic perspectives on reality? The question is at 
the cross-roads of two developments in the history of philosophy: the 
acceptance of the neoplatonic world-view in medieval theology and 
philosophy, and the question of roots and structure of Neoplatonism. 
Are some of the more gloomy doctrines of medieval theology traceable 
to Gnostic roots within Neoplatonism? Augustine was an indirect disci- 
ple of Plotinus and for long years adherent of a late offshoot of 
Gnosticism, the Manichaean Sect. Did he adopt his outspokenly 
pessimistic world-views from Gnosticism or from Plotinus, or from 
both, if they had even been incorporated in the Enneads? How far was 
the Christian tradition inoculated, — through Augustine and Plotinus 
—, with the Gnostic theories that had been attacked so furiously by 
Irenaeus and other pre-Constantine fathers? 

The second problem lies within the field of Plotinian studies. It was 
first formulated by Hans Jonas in 1934: according to Jonas, the 
philosophical system of the Enneads is, in its essential features, built on 
the lines of a Gnostic world-view, and is intrinsically related to the 
system of Valentinus. For a long time this hypothesis seemed too bold. 
It emerged in a new light as a consequence of two developments: on the 
one hand the course Plotinian studies had taken, on the other hand the 
immense growth of our knowledge of Gnosticism. In 1936 Harder 
published his discovery that four treatises, which are half-way the 
chronological sequence of the Enneads, had originally formed a 
systematic whole. They were: Enn. III 8, V 8, V 5 and II 9, 
chronologically 30-31-32-33. Harder called this extensive treatment of 
the fundamentals of the system the **Grosschrift"" or *'long treatise"'. It 
appeared that the writing of it had been occasioned by a conflict that 
had broken out between Plotinus and Gnostic members of his school, a 
conflict described by Porphyrius in Vita Plotini 16, and alluded to by 
Plotinus in Enn. II 9, 10. The *'long treatise" may have marked a crisis- 
point in Plotinus! career as a philosopher. If the crisis had induced 
Plotinus to take a different stand at some central problems, then 
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changes between early and later work should be expected, possibly even 
a complete change of perspective. On the other hand it seemed possible 
that Plotinus himself had started his writing of the Enneads as an at- 
tempt to clothe a Gnostic world-view in formulas and arguments of the 
Platonic metaphysics. 

This last possibility had been signalled by Hans Jonas as early as 
1934. In 1953 De Vogel drew attention to the parallelism between the 
scheme of the universe of Valentinus and the Plotinian doctrine (Mind 
1953, 48-49). The vast literature that developed in the wake of the Nag 
Hammadi-findings, with the voluminous writings by Puech, Quispel 
and Zandee, threw fresh light on the question. In the field of Plotinian 
exegesis we have the works by Roloff (1970), Cilento (1971) and Elsas 
(1975), to which the book by García Bazán now seems to join itself. 

The book under review gives, after an introduction, Ch. I (p. 25-80), 
a Spanish translation of Enn. III 8 [30], to which, chapter by chapter, 
grammatical and philological notes and remarks are added. In the same 
order Ch. II (p. 81-137) gives translation and commentary of Enn. V 8 
[31], Ch. III (p. 137-196) of Enn. V 5 [32] and Ch. IV (p. 199-296) of 
Enn. 1I 9 [33]. The book so far is more or less a replica of the work by 
Cilento (1971), with the difference that it is less well-ordered. The 
arguments are not worked out consistently and at times contradict 
themselves. In the commentary exhaustive lists of existing opinions are 
given, and at the end of each section we find a summary of Gnostic in- 
fluences, mostly without any discussion, as if it were sufficient only to 
sum up. The Spanish phrases are long-winded and often end up as 
anacoluthon. Quite a number of pages have the sound of oral discourse, 
even to the point that the texts seem to have been recorded from a given 
conference or university course. 

In Ch. V (p. 297-316) the author claims to be the first to give a 
coherent survey of the development of Plotinus! relations with the 
Gnostics. The survey consists in a follow-up of passages taken from 
chronol. 1-2-3-5-6-13-15-22-23-27-28, with no more of a conclusion 
than (p. 306): *'it is clear that there was a relation to the Gnostics, 
because Plotinus rejects or accepts some of their ideas." The list is con- 
tinued with texts from chronol. 38-39-40-45-47-52, with the conclusion 
(p. 311): **not one of the texts adduced is in contradiction with an anti- 
Gnostic Plotinus'"'. This repeats what was said at p. 299 at the end of a 
list of 21 points taken from Enn. I 6 [1]: **taken together, a rather 
radical Platonism"'. The list was however introduced on p. 298 by the 
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words: ''elements at first sight of a Gnosticizing kind are the 
following"'. No critical analysis is given. On p. 311 we find what must 
be the overall conviction of the author: *'the early treatises show us 
Plotinus not so much irresolute as rather a child of the aspirations and 
pious language of his time.... In view of the narrow likeness between his 
way of expressing himself and that of the Gnostics in his Roman sur- 
roundings, some few but clear modifications became necessary in the 
Enneads."' The upshot of the book seems to be: there were discussions 
with Gnostics, but the philosophical system of the Enneads was Platonic 
from the beginning to the end, — only some changes in the wording of 
the theories had proved unavoidable. 

The sixth and last chapter (p. 317-334) gives a commentary on Ch. 16 
of Vita Plotini, where Porphyrius gives an account of the discussions 
with the Gnostics in the school. In the conclusion (p. 335-339) the ques- 
tion is discussed who were these Gnostics. We must content ourselves 
with the affirmation that the adversaries were Valentinians. This tradi- 
tional view has become at least one-sided since Puech in Sources de 
Plotin (1960) gave his survey of the available evidence. 

In a complicated subject-matter like this, we should expect the crucial 
problems to be treated not only from a philological standpoint, but also 
by the methods of the history of ancient philosophy and the history of 
religion. The importance of a movement such as Gnosticism cannot be 
traced exclusively by means of summaries of texts. When the scholarly 
methods of philosophy and religion do not come into play, what is left is 
philology slimmed down to its slenderest proportions. Bazán simply 
sticks to the traditional interpretation of the Enneads as a system of 
Platonic metaphysics throughout, with some adaptations and discus- 
sions in which the presence of Gnostics makes itself felt. At places where 
an argument seems about to be given, it takes the form of a long enu- 
meration of texts. Innumerable facts, remarks, variants and interpreta- 
tions are lined up, page after page. The result is a long litany, at times 
interesting because of the material adduced, but in its long run more like 
a rudis indigestaque moles. 


6881 JJ Velp (Netherlands) Jeruzalem 8 TH. G. SINNIGE 
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Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 24-26. Introduction, texte critique, 
traduction et notes par Justin Mossay, avec la collaboration de Guy 
Lafontaine (Sources Chrétiennes, 284). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 
1981. 312 p. 


Le présent auteur publia déjà en 1980 les Discours 20-23 (compte- 
rendu Vig. Chr., 35, 1981, 192-5). Dans deux autres volumes on trouve 
les Discours 1-3, publiés par J. Berardi (c.r. Vig. Chr., 33, 1979, 301-4) 
et les «Discours théologiques» (27-31), publiés par P. Gallay (c.r. Vig. 
Chr. 34, 1980, 199-201). Le présent volume contient trois discours dont 
le premier est l'éloge d'un certain Cyprien, le deuxieme traite du philo- 
sophe Héron et le troisiéme parle de Grégoire lui-m&me. Le texte criti- 
que avec traduction de ces trois discours est précédé d'une introduction 
dans laquelle l'éditeur donne une analyse et discute les problémes histo- 
riques que posent ces traités. Et ces problémes sont assez complexes. Le 
Cyprien du Discours 24 est qualifié par l'éditeur comme un «Centaure 
hagiographique», c'est-à-dire il a été composé de traits empruntés pour 
une part à l'histoire du célébre Cyprien de Carthage et pour l'autre à la 
légende de Cyprien d'Antioche, un magicien qui s'est converti au chris- 
tianisme. Le Discours 25 fait poser la question qui était ce philosophe. 
Était-il en fait l'intrigant, nommé Maxime, dont Grégoire parle dans sa 
biographie? En tout cas la philosophie est le théme central dans les dis- 
cours 25 et 26, mais considérée sous des angles divers. Dans l'un Gré- 
goire vise à la philosophie en tant que réflexion, dans l'autre à la philo- 
sophie pratique, c'est-à-dire, la vie vertueuse. L'éditeur discute ces 
caractéristiques d'une facon tres claire. Il porte aussi l'attention sur le 
genre littéraire de ces discours. 

Pour l'établissement du texte l'éditeur s'est tenu aux principes formu- 
lés dans le premier volume consacré aux discours de Grégoire (S.C. 
247). Il base le texte sur un nombre restreint de manuscrits appartenant 
à deux grandes familles, M. et N. Mais il discute avant le texte de chaque 
discours les particularités de ce texte dans les manuscrits collationnés. 

En général le texte grec a été imprimé correctement. (En trois cas il 
faut lire 7, au lieu de 7; 24, 2, 12; 24, 12, 15; 25, 5, 10 (on trouve les 
mémes fautes dans la deuxieme édition de la P.G. de 1886, mais non pas 
dans celle de 1847); en 26, 6, 14 il faut lire évou0écnoo). La traduction de 
ces textes souvent trés difficiles est d'une bonne qualité. 

Un seul passage dans le Discours 24 demande, à mon avis, une traduc- 
tion plus exacte, et parce qu'il s'agit d'un texte extrémement intéressant, 
je veux en parler ici un peu plus en détail. 
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Grégoire a raconté comment Cyprien, le magicien, avait rencontré 
une personne consacrée à Dieu, et s'était épris d'elle. Pour atteindre son 
but il avait recouru à l'entremise d'un des démons. Mais, poursuit Gré- 
goire, elle reconnut le Mauvais et trouva son protecteur en Celui qui est 
son Époux, «celui qui arracha aussi Suzanne au danger et qui sauve- 
garda Thécle ...». Alors il dit: Tíva toütov; Xpiotóv, Oc xai mzveÓuaotw 
énvtux xoi xougiGe: Baecuouévouc xai re eoet méAocroc xo Aevecvo. nveu[ui toov 
tà Bud G(6cot xai póscot u£v &x Adxxou Gíxatov Aéouot npocteDévca Bop&v xoi 
X&tpGv éxt&oet tobc ÜTjpa vuxfjoavta poetas 6€ nO xf|/vouc xatomoÜÉvta quyáóo 
xpogfitny, x&v tot oxAcyxvotg tT]v niat Ouxocoóquevov: ocotet 06 " Aoovpíouc év 
QAo*t xoi6ac, &yvYéAq cry gAÓYa xaxd Ea xai vote tpuot xapal;eótac tÓv tÉtaQ- 
TOV. 

Taóca x«i rÀAsío toótov éntonuitGouca xai cT» IIag0évovy Maptav txexebouca 
Dorica. rapÜÉwo xwOuveuoDom, tÓ tfjg vnote(ag xoi xap.euvíac mpoBaAAecot 
qéppaxov, óp00 [4£v 10 x&AAoc uapatvouca «xc ext(ouAov, tv! Urtoonáor, tfi; QAo- 
Yóc tü» ÜAmv xai Oanavfjon t0 tÀw nxaÜGvw ónéxxauua, Óópo0 0€ tÓv Otóv 
lAeouuévm Otà tfjg mí(otecog xai OtX tig tometwcOeCQG' OU0evi Yàp ot TV 
náàvtQv, «c xaxomaÜsía, GOeóc Üspomeóetot xoi Odxpuct tO qiuAkvÜpumov 
&vxt6toocat. (24, 10, 18-11, 9). 

Traduction de M. Mossay: «Qui est ce protecteur? Le Christ, qui 
réprimande méme les esprits, rend légers ceux qui s'enfoncent dans les 
eaux, marche sur la mer et précipite dans l'abime une légion d'esprits; 
tantót il fait sortir d'une fosse un juste offert en páture à des lions et qui 
réduit les fauves à sa merci en étendant les mains; tantót il raméne au 
jour le prophéte fugitif qui s'est fait avaler par un monstre marin et qui, 
jusque dans les entrailles de celui-ci, a gardé confiance; tantót encore, il 
sauve des enfants assyriens dans le brasier en rafraichissant l'atmos- 
phére de ce brasier par l'intermédiaire d'un ange qu'il adjoint comme 
compagnon aux trois (enfants). 

Mise en confiance par ces exemples et par plusieurs autres, aprés avoir 
prié la Vierge Marie d'assister une vierge en péril, elle recourt au reméde 
du jeüne et du sommeil sur la dure. En méme temps, afin de supprimer 
la matiére qui nourrit la flamme et d'éliminer ce qui alimente le feu des 
passions, elle laisse se faner l'éclat de sa beauté, dans laquelle elle voyait 
un danger, tandis qu'elle obtient aussi la misericorde de Dieu par la foi 
et par l'humilité, car on n'honore Dieu par aucun autre moyen autant 
que par la mortification, et la bonté divine envers les humains est la con- 
trepartie des larmes versées.» 
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D'abord on est frappé par la traduction de cata ... énupnputGouco: 
«mise en confiance par ces exemples». Pourquoi s'éloigner tellement de 
la signification de ce verbe qui a toujours le sens de «s'exprimer en 
mots»? A mon avis, Grégoire dit que la vierge mentionna ces ceuvres (et 
d'autres encore) du Christ, son protecteur. La traduction latine dans la 
P.G. le dit trés bien: Haec atque his plura commemorans. 1l faut penser 
ici à une priere dans laquelle la vierge s'addressa au Christ: «O Christ, 
qui réprimande méme les esprits, etc. « soyez aussi mon protecteur » ». 
Et ensuite elle prie la Vierge Marie de lui assister. Donc éztgnuíGouca et 
ixecebouca, dénotent tous les deux la priére de la vierge en péril. (Peut-étre 
méme le plus ancien témoignage de l'invocation de la Sainte Vierge). Et 
cette priéere est accompagnée de jeüne et de sommeil sur la dure. Alors 
on n'a aucune raison de traduire ces deux participes présents comme 
s'ils étaient des aoristes. 

Ensuite il faut observer que le traducteur fait comme si les participes 
uapaívouca et tAeouuévwm n'expriment seulement la simultanéité («En 
méme temps ... elle laisse se faner l'éclat de sa beauté», etc.). Mais évi- 
demment Grégoire indique ici ce que la vierge effectue par le jeüne ou ce 
qu'elle envisage en faisant cela. La traduction latine dans la P.G. (tum 
quidem, ut formae venustatem ... obscuraret ...; tum vero ut) choisit la 
derniére possibilité. On pourrait aussi traduire: «En faisant cela, ella 
fait faner l'éclat», etc. 

On pourrait se demander si la traduction de npoáAAetot 1ó qápuoxov 
(«elle recourt au reméde») n'est pas trop vague. Le verbe peut avoir le 
sens de 'tenir quelque chose devant soi-méme pour se protéger'; il serait 
ici une expression bien choisie. Voyez la traduction latine de la P.G.: 
sese communit.) 

Je reviens maintenant à la premiere partie de ce passage. D'abord il 
faut noter que la traduction latine de Tíva «oüxov; par «Quem tandem 
hunc sponsum» est préférable à celle donnée ici («Qui est ce 
protecteur?»). Mais il y a quelque chose de plus important. S'il est vrai 
que Grégoire rend ici le contenu d'une priere de la vierge, il faut faire 
justice au fait que tout ce qui suit aprés Xpuxóv est proposition relative; 
au lieu de traduire «tantót il fait sortir d'une fosse ...» il faut écrire «qui 
fait sortir ...» etc. (La construction grecque le demande aussi: 6c ... xoi 
póetot [46v ..., póexat Oe ..., ocolec 06 ... — dans le texte grec il faut rempla- 
cer les hauts points par des virgules). 

Une derniére observation concerne l'expression xeipóv éxváoet.. Gré- 
goire dit que Daniel avait vaincu les fauves «en étendant les mains» 
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Dans une note l'éditeur constate que les Mauristes trouvaient la variante 
ÓnpdGv éxotáce: («par suite du saisissement des fauves») qu'ils avaient 
trouvée dans un des manuscrits préférable à la lecon vulgate, parce que 
l'Écriture ne parle pas d'une extension des mains quant à Daniel. L'édi- 
teur ne suit pas cette suggestion, et avec raison. D'abord il constate que 
la collation des sources n'a pas permis de relever cette variante. D'ail- 
leurs il peut renvoyer le lecteur à un passage semblable dans Discours 
15, 11 Toóoto tàv A«wA XOAcv oóx &tuuótepov, mapaOolÉvroc sig jopav 
Aéouot, xai tT, xetpàv éxtáost voUc Üripag vofioavxoc, et à plusieurs autres tex- 
tes discutés par M. Kertsch, Bildersprache bei Gregor von Nazianz (Gra- 
zer Theologische Studien, 2), Graz 1978. Mais il ne mentionne pas le fait 
que depuis le deuxiéme siecle on avait dans l'iconographie l'habitude de 
dépeindre ou de sculpter comme «Orante» certaines figures de l'Ancien 
Testament qui avaient été sauvées par Dieu de grands périls, entre autres 
Daniel. (Voyez l'article «Orans, Orante» dans Lexikon für Theologie 
und Kirche, écrit par F. Zoepel). On trouve une illustration frappante de 
cette thése dans J. W. Salomonson, Voluptatem spectandi non perdat 
sed mutet. Observations sur l'iconographie du martyr en Afrique 
Romaine (Verhandelingen van de Kon. Ned. Akad. van Wetenschap- 
pen; NR deel 98). Amsterdam/Oxford/New York, 1979, p. 72 ss. Salo- 
monson qualifie le motif de Daniel comme «theme stéréotype par excel- 
lence de l'art paléochrétien» (p. 55). En écrivant ces mots Grégoire a 
sans aucun doute pensé à (ou peut-étre avait devant lui) une représenta- 
tion de Daniel, étendant les mains au ciel, avec un lion à gauche et à 
droite, comme on le trouve maintes fois dans l'art paléochrétien. 

Que l'auteur veuille accepter ces remarques comme l'expression de 
l'intérét porté à sa belle édition. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Origene, ormélies sur le Lévitique. Deux tomes. Texte latin, intro- 
duction, traduction, notes et index par Marcel Borret, s.j. (Sources 
Chrétiennes, 286, 287). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1981. 374, 390 p. 


Cinq années aprés la parution du cinquieme volume du Contre Celse 
le Pére Borret fait paraitre, en deux volumes, les homélies d'Origéne sur 
le Lévitique. A part quelques petits fragments le texte grec de ces homé- 
lies n'a pas été transmis. On ne dispose que d'une traduction latine de 
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Rufin. Pour la question de la fidélité de cette traduction l'auteur renvoie 
le lecteur à l'étude du Pére Doutreleau dans son introduction aux homé- 
lies d'Origéne sur la Genése (S.C. 7 bis, p. 21-22). Dans sa propre intro- 
duction l'éditeur consacre trente-cinq pages aux idées d'Origéne sur les 
sens de l'Écriture. On connaít les études du Pére de Lubac sur cette 
matiere. En renvoyant maintes fois à ces études l'auteur présent résume 
les idées d'Origéne de sa propre facon. A bon droit il commence son 
exposition par une comparaison de l'Écriture avec le Logos apparu dans 
la chair. «Le méme Logos de Dieu, comme il est incarné dans un corps, 
est incorporé à l'Écriture» (16). Et comme, dans le cas du Christ, celui 
qui ne voit que l'homme ne comprend pas ce que c'est le Christ, autant 
celui qui, dans le cas de l'Écriture, n'y lit que le sens littéral ne compren- 
dra pas ce que l'Écriture veut lui dire. Il ^e comprendra pas le sens spiri- 
tuel. De ce sens spirituel on peut trouver chez Origene des descriptions 
diverses qui reflétent sa foi en le Logos qui parle aux hommes par tous 
les textes sacrés. Cette foi fait découvrir dans les textes des dimensions 
profondes que l'éditeur a essayé de systématiser. 

En parcourant ces homélies on est frappé de nouveau par la lucidité 
du texte latin. Une traduction tellement claire du grec lourd d'Origéne 
porte témoignage d'un grand talent de composition chez Rufin. A son 
tour le Pére Borret a donné une traduction claire et exacte. Elle est 
accompagnée d'un nombre restreint de notes explicatives et suivie de 28 
notes complémentaires sur quelques idées centrales ou quelques problé- 
mes se présentant dans ces homélies. 

L'éditeur a ajouté un index scripturaire, un index des noms propres, 
et surtout un index analytique qui pourra rendre beaucoup de service 
aux étudiants de ce texte. 

Le jugement sur cette édition ne peut étre que trés favorable. Quand 
on fait ici quelques remarques critiques c'est plutót pour tirer l'attention 
des lecteurs sur ce texte que pour critiquer l'édition. 

Dans Phomélie XI, 1 Origene parle de la signification du terme 
*saint'. Aux lignes 40 ss. il dirige son attention sur l'«homme saint». Il 
dit que cet homme doit étre separatus ab omnibus (1.81) et trouve une 
confirmation de cette thése dans le mot grec &ytvoc: Denique et ipse sermo 
in graeca lingua quod dicitur &yvo;, quasi extra terram esse significat. 
Traduction du Pére B.: «C'est ainsi que l'expression méme dans la 
langue grecque, le terme Aagios signifie étre comme en dehors de la 
terre». Ici une note aurait pu expliquer comment le terme &v:oc prit ce 
sens. Evidemment Origene découvrait quelque relation entre le mot v; 
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(extra terram -— &nó vyr;?) et &vtog. Ici il faut considérer que par les 
phénoménes de la psilosis et du iotacisme à - y - oc et & - Yn - oc représen- 
tent des phénoménes semblables. Alors Origene donne ici une 
étymologie du mot &ytoc en distinguant trois éléments: alpha privatif -- 
Yn ^ suffix. Alors quod dicitur &vyxoc (et on pourrait ajouter quod pro- 
nuntiatur &yvwoc; dans la traduction on écrit plutót agios) signifie *ce qui 
n'appartient pas à la terre"), de là: extra terram. 

En X 2 Origene traite du jeüne du chrétien. Il dit d'abord que le chré- 
tien ne doit pas penser qu'il faut, en vertu du commandement de la Loi, 
pratiquer le jeüne des Juifs. Dans son exposition sur le jeüne du chrétien 
il indique une autre sorte de jeüne: Jeiuna ab omni peccato, et alors plus 
spécifiquement: Non concupiscas fallaces philosophiae cibos (X 2, 
82-88). Alors Origene dit: «Cependant nous ne disons point cela pour 
relàcher les freins de l'abstinence chrétienne, car nous avons les jours de 
caréme consacrés aux jeünes, nous avons le quatriéme et le sixiéme jour 
de la semaine oü nous jeünons habituellement». Et il poursuit: Est certe 
libertas Christiano per omne tempus ieiunandi, non observantiae 
superstitione, sed virtute continentiae. Traduction du Pére B.: «Il y a 
certes liberté pour le chrétien de jeüner en tout temps, non par scrupule 
d'observance, mais par vertu de continence». Ici il n'aurait pas été 
superflu d'annoter que ce 'scrupule d'observance' porte sur ces chré- 
tiens qui pensaient qu'ils devaient observer les jeünes des Juifs. Cette 
superstitio observantiae est l'«exceés de crainte» qui fait observer la loi 
juive. Mais peut-étre on dira que cela va de soi. Alors je voudrais con- 
sidérer un autre passage dans lequel on trouve des idées semblables. En 
XII 5 Origene discute le texte de II Cor.11, 2 Volo autem vos omnes uni 
viro virginem castam exhibere Christo. ll explique la virginité comme 
«simplicité de la foi» et oppose cette simplicité à deux idées que nous 
avons rencontrées dans le passage précédent. En voici le texte entier: 
«Verum quoniam haec ad carnis integritatem referre non possumus, 
certum est quod ad integritatem animae spectent, cuius secundum ipsius 
Pauli sententiam »simplicitas fidei, quae in Christo est«, virginitas ap- 
pellata est, et per hoc, quoniam cessantibus vel philosophorum 
sophismatibus vel superstitionibus iudaicis in fide simplici Christus sibi 
adsumpsit Ecclesiam, »virginem de genere suo accepit uxorem«. Huius 
namque fidem non corrumpit philosophicus sensus nec circumcisionis 
ambitio sed in simplicitate confessionis tamquam in virginali integritate 
permansit». Quant aux philosophorum sophismata, il n y a aucun doute 
qu'ils ne sont les fa/laces cibi philosophiae de X 2,88. Mais comment 
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doit-on interpréter les superstitiones iudaicae? Le Pére B. traduit: «les 
superstitions juives». Dans la phrase explicative (namque) le philosophi- 
cus sensus correspond évidemment aux 'sophismes des philosophes' et 
circumcisionis ambitio aux «superstitions juives». Il me semble que par 
ces 'superstitions' Origene indique ce que les lois juives deviennent pour 
les chrétiens, quand ils les considerent comme obligatoires. Cela vaut 
autant pour les lois concernant les jeünes ci-dessus que pour celle con- 
cernant la circumcision dans le texte présent. Il me semble que, du 
moins ici, une note explicative aurait été trés souhaitable. 

Que ces petites remarques suffisent pour attirer l'attention de beau- 
coup des lecteurs sur cette édition excellente. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Philostorgius, Kirchengeschichte. Mit dem Leben des Lucian von An- 
tiochien und den Fragmenten eines arianischen Historiographen. 
Herausgegeben von Joseph Bidez. 3. bearbeitete Auflage von Friedhelm 
Winkelmann. Berlin, Akademie-Verlag 1981. CLXVIII -- 392 p. Price: 
DDR 75,— M. 


This third revised edition of the Church History of Philostorgius, the 
admirer of Eunomius, rests, like Winkelmann's second edition of 1972, 
on the text established by Bidez in 1913. The significant change in the 
present volume is a new edition of the premetaphrastic Martyrium 
Artemii (BHG 196 y.z), which, although representing the earliest ac- 
count of the martyrdom of Artemius in the reign of Julian the Apostate, 
is only of indirect importance for the history of the transmission of 
Philostorgius! work. This short text served as a source for a compiler 
(John of Rhodes? John Damascene?), who lived before the tenth cen- 
tury and included in a revision, the Artemii Passio (BHG 170), excerpts 
from the Church History of Philostorgius. On the basis of the Mar- 
tyrium it has been possible to determine that parts of BHG 170 are not, 
in fact, excerpts from Philostorgius, and to discover something of the 
methods of the compiler. 

Bidez' edition of the Martyrium was based on two MSS, Cod. Paris. 
gr. 1468 (s. XI) and Cod. Paris. gr. 769 (s. XII/XIV), both of which 
transmit a poor text. Winkelmann has uncovered a further eight MSS 
containing the work, seven of which could be used for a new edition. 
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The most important of these is the Cod. Vatic. gr. 544, a tenth century 
palimpsest. The shortness of the text and the difficult interrelationship 
of the MSS have made it impossible to arrive at a stemma. Although 
Winkelmann was able to supply an introduction to this new edition of 
the Martyrium within the compass of the ''Berichtigungen und 
Nachtráge'' at the end of the volume (356-361), the changes made in line 
numbering and pagination could not apparently be applied to Bidez' in- 
troduction to the whole, which has been retained. Consequently, an odd 
effect is sometimes produced: e.g. XLV, 4-3 ab imo; XLVI, 29. 

It is to be hoped that the other CAurch Histories in this series which 
have for too long been out of print will also see the light of day again 
soon. 


1007 MC Amsterdam, Vrije Universiteit PAULINE ALLEN 
Postbus 7161 


Vigiliae Christianae 36 (1982) 313-333, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


15 JAHRE FORSCHUNG ZU MELITO VON SARDES (1965-1980) 
EINE KRITISCHE BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
VON 


HUBERTUS DROBNER 


Die Entdeckung und Publikation des fast vollstándigen Textes der 
Pascha-Homilie des Melito von Sardes durch C. Bonner in den Jahren 
1936/40! regte in der Folgezeit eine grofie Zahl von Forschungen an, da 
diese hochrhetorische Festpredigt des 2. Jh. viele der bis dahin gültigen 
Theorien zur Homiletik der frühen Kirche in Frage stellte? und vóllig 
neue Einblicke in viele Bereiche frühchristlicher Theologie und Ge- 
schichte gestattete. Eine erste Sammlung der zahlreichen und nur noch 
schwer überschaubaren Studien zu Melito gab 1965 R. Mainka heraus.? 
Seither haben aber Aktualitát des Themas und Interesse der Forschung 
keineswegs abgenommen, so daf) in den vergangenen 15 Jahren ebenso- 
viele Publikationen zu verzeichnen sind wie bis 1965 insgesamt — auch 
sie allerdings an vielen Orten verstreut und nurmehr schwer überschau- 
bar. Es schien daher sinnvoll, im Anschluf an Mainka die Erscheinun- 
gen zu diesem wichtigen Thema patristischer Forschung an einem Ort zu 
sammeln und so leichter zugánglich zu machen. 

Schwerpunkte der Forschung zur Predigt »Peri Pascha« (PP) waren: 
— Christologie (Nr. 22, 30-33, 35, 41, 50, 55, 56, 72), — Theologie der 
Heilsgeschichte (Nr. 20, 47, 51, 52, 55, 60, 79, 80, 88), — Form, Stil und 
Metrik (Nr. 19, 40, 43, 58, 62, 81, 82, 92), — Verháltnis zu Pseudo- 
Hippolyt, In sanctum Pascha (IP)* (Nr. 21, 23, 25, 69, 70), — antijüdi- 
sche Polemik (Nr. 44, 45, 54, 63, 89, 91, 93), — Melito Quartadezima- 
ner? (Nr. 24, 48, 49), — Kreuzestypologie und -theologie (Nr. 34, 36, 
74). Darüberhinaus standen aber auch die Fragmente der Apologie Me- 
litos im Blickpunkt des Interesses (Nr. 17, 29, 83, 87, 90), sowie der un- 
ter dem Namen des Melito überlieferte »Transitus Mariae« (Nr. 94, 95). 

Über die reine Auflistung der Titel, geordnet nach Editionen, Über- 
setzungen, Studien (in alphabetischer Reihenfolge), Pseudo-Melito, will 
aber diese Bibliographie auch erste Information zu Inhalt und womóg- 
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lich auch Bewertung der Studien geben. Es folgt daher den rein biblio- 
graphischen Daten jeweils eine kurze Inhaltsangabe, gegebenenfalls eine 
Liste der Rezensionen und ein kurzes Resumée der Urteile. Der zeitliche 
Rahmen 1965-1980 wurde insofern überschritten, als einige wenige Stu- 
dien der Jahre 1962-1964, die Mainka nicht mehr berücksichtigen konn- 
te, mit aufgenommen wurden. Die Abkürzungen sind nach dem Abkür- 
zungsverzeichnis der TRE (Schwertner) gewáhlt.? 


A. BIBLIOGRAPHIE 


1. Mainka, R. M.: Melito von Sardes. Eine bibliographische Über- 
sicht: Clar. 5 (1965) 225-255. 

101 Titel bis einschlieDlich 1964. Nr. 1-10 antike Zeugnisse, ab Nr. 
11 Literatur ab 1838, ab 1936 vollstándig. Pseudo-Melito nur be- 
rücksichtigt, solange für die Diskussion um Melito wichtig. Chro- 
nologische Reihenfolge, alphabetischer Index am Schluf). Recht 
ausführliche, kritische Inhaltsangaben, keine Liste der Rezensio- 
nen. 
Rezension: Camelot: RHE 62 (1967) 315. 
Lediglich Mitteilung des Erscheinens. 


B. EDITIONEN 


2. Méliton de Sardes, Sur la Páque et fragments. Introduction, texte 
critique, traduction et notes par O. Perler (2 SC 123), Paris 
1966. 

S. 7-5] Einleitung: Person und Werke Melitos, Echtheit, Datum, 
Charakter, Theologie und Aufbau des Werkes, Textüberlieferung; 
S. 53-55 Bibliographie, S. 60-129 griech. Text mit franz. Überset- 
zung en face, S. 131-213 Kommentar, S. 215-247 Fragmente, S. 
249-274 Indices. 
Rezensionen: Amand de Mendieta: AnCI 37 (1968) 708-710. 

Audet: RBI 75 (1968) 149-151. 

Bogaert: RBen 77 (1967) 405 f. 

Botte: RThAM 35 (1968) 183 f. 

Camelot: RSPhTh 51 (1967) 675. 

Coquin: RHR 176 (1969) 210 f. 

Daniélou: RSR 57 (1969) 77-79. 

des Places: Bib. 48 (1967) 405 f. 

Frickel: OrChrP 35 (1969) 510 f. 


3. 
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Grotz: ZKTh 90 (1968) 494 f. 

Heggelbacher: ThRv 64 (1968) 106 f. 

Huber: ThLZ 95 (1970) 284. 

Rordorf: RThPh 18 (1968) 242 f. 

Whittaker: JThS 19 (1968) 295 f. 

N.N.: VC 21 (1967) Nr. 82, 118. 

N.N.: VDI 36 (1967) Nr. 102, 184-186. 
Alle Rezensenten áuDern sich sehr anerkennend. Audet bestreitet 
jedoch die Authentizitàt der Homilie. Daniélou und Frickel 
schlief?en sich der Kritik seitens Hall und Orbe$ hinsichtlich der Be- 
wertung der Handschriften an, wobei Daniélou noch beitrágt: das 
Zitat Dt 28,66 in vv. 444-447 ist hier erstmals in dieser Form belegt. 
Grotz hált das Werk nicht für eine Predigt, sondern eher für einen 
Hymnus zum liturgischen Gebrauch. Whittaker trágt einige textkri- 
tische Verbesserungen, sowie Korrekturen zur Übersetzung und 
Druckfehlern im griech. Text bei. Einleitung und Anmerkungen 
scien sehr wertvoll, Text und Apparat müf)ten jedoch mit Vorsicht 
benutzt werden. 


Melitone di Sardi, Omelia la Pasqua. A cura di L. M. Candido, 
Vicenza 1967. 


. Melitone, La Pasqua. Introduzione, testo critico e traduzione di 


L. Torraca (- Collana di Studi greci 57), Neapel 1973. 


5. Melitón de Sardes, Homilía sobre la Pascua. Ed. por J. Ibáfiez 


Ibáüez y F. Mendoza Ruiz (7 Bibliotheca de teología 11), 

Pamplona 1975. 
S. 19 f. Leben und Werk Melitos, S. 21-32 bisherige Editionen und 
Grundsátze der vorliegenden Ausgabe, S. 33-90 Theologie der Pre- 
digt, S. 90-135 Geschichte der griech. Osterpredigt (PP, IP, Orige- 
nes," Pseudo-Chrysostomus,? anonyme Predigten,? Asterius Sophi- 
stes,'^ Gregor von Nazianz,'' Gregor von Nyssa?), S. 137-139 Ma- 
nuskripte und antike Übersetzungen, S. 142-219 griech. Text (nach 
Perler? mit eigenen Korrekturen) mit spanischer (kastilischer) 
Übersetzung en face und Anmerkungen, S. 257-262 reichhaltige Bi- 
bliographie 1911-1973, S. 263-291 Indices. 
Der besondere Wert dieser Edition liegt in der erstmaligen Auswer- 
tung der griech. Osterpredigten bis zum 4. Jh. für Melito und der 
ausführlichen theologischen Einleitung. 
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Rezensionen: Camelot: RHE 72 (1977) 465. 

de Aldama: EE 52 (1977) 386. 

Grossi: Aug. 16 (1976) 218. 

Lara: RET 37 (1977) 185 f. 

Orbe: Gr. 58 (1977) 369-371. 

Ortiz de Urbina: OrChrP 42 (1976) 530 f. 

Riggi: Sal. 38 (1976) 411. 
Alle Rezensenten áuf)ern sich anerkennend. Grossi lobt die klare 
Übersetzung, hált jedoch manche Anmerkung für überflüssig. Lara 
und Riggi weisen auf eine Reihe von Druckfehlern im griech. Text 
hin. Orbe gibt einen kurzen Überblick zu den Hauptfragen der For- 
schung zu Melito und fügt eine ausführliche Bemerkung zu v. 410 ^ 
100 xveU[.a.xoc eixov (Beziehung zu den Excerpta ex Theodoto'* und 
den Makarios-Homilien ^) hinzu.'$ 


6. Melito of Sardis, On Pascha and Fragments. Texts and Trans- 
lations, ed. and trans. S. G. Hall (Oxford Early Christian 
Texts), Oxford 1979. 

S. XLL Einleitung: Leben, Werke, Theologie Melitos; S. 2-61 
griech. Text mit engl. Übersetzung en face, Angabe der Bibelzitate 
und Anmerkungen, wobei erstmals zur Herstellung des Textes auch 
die noch nicht edierte koptische Version von Peri Pascha und die 
von van Esbroeck edierten $8 46-101 in georgischer Version? her- 
angezogen werden konnten; S. 62-69 Fragmente, davon drei neue, 
gleichfalls mit engl. Übersetzung und Anmerkungen, S. 97-99 
Bibelindex. 

Rezension: Roberts: JThS 31 (1980) 194-196. 

Bietet eine Reihe von Korrekturen zur Lesart von Ms. A. Die Über- 
setzung sei stellenweise zu wórtlich und zu wenig elegant. 


C. ÜBERSETZUNGEN 
a. englisch 


7. Hawthorne, G. F.: A new English translation of Melito's Paschal 
Homily: Current issues in biblical and patristic interpretation 
(Festschrift M. C. Tenny), Grand Rapids 1975, 147-175. 


8. Melito of Sardis, Sermon on the Passover. A new English trans- 
lation with introduction and commentary by R. C. White 
(Lexington theological seminary library occasional studies), 
Lexington (Kentucky) 1976. | 
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S. 1-15 Einleitung: Fragen zur Übersetzung, Leben und Werk Meli- 
tos; S. 16-51 Übersetzung mit zwei Apparaten: Textvarianten und 
mógliche andere Übersetzungen; S. 52-78 Kommentar, S. 79-83 Bi- 
bliographie. 
Rezensionen: de Halleux: RHE 72 (1977) 204. 

Lohse: ZKG 89 (1978) 168-170. 
Lohse beurteilt die Übersetzung als stellenweise etwas frei, bedau- 
ert, da) nicht angegeben wird, welcher Textvariante der Übersetzer 
jeweils folgt, und fügt einige Corrigenda an. 


— Nr. 6 
b. finnisch 


9. Übersetzung von J. Thurén: Helsinki Suomen Luteril. Evanke- 
liumiyhdistys 1968. 


c. franzósisch 


10. Méliton de Sardes, Homélie sur la Páque, trad. par M. Testuz: 
BVC 56 (1964) 13-27. 


11. Méliton de Sardes, Homélie pascale, trad. par F. Quéré-Jaulmes: 
Le mystéere de Páques, textes choisis et présentées par A. 
Hamman et F. Quéré-Jaulmes (7 Lettres chrétiennes 10), 
Paris 1965, 27-42. 

Franz. Übersetzung nach der Edition Lohses,'* nicht in Versform. 


— Nr.2 
d. georgisch 


12. Birdsall, J. N.: Melito of Sardis, IIeoi 1oó xáoxya in a Georgian 
version: Muséon 80 (1967) 121-138. 
Edition mit engl. Übersetzung. 


13. Esbroeck, M. van: Le traité sur la Páque de Méliton de Sardes en 
Géorgien: Muséon 84 (1972) 373-394. 
PP $$ 46-105 in georgisch mit lat. Übersetzung (aus einem Ms. des 
Laura-Klosters auf dem Athos). 


14. Esbroeck, M. van: Nouveaux fragments de Méliton de Sardes dans 
une homélie géorgienne Sur la croix: AnBoll 90 (1972) 63-99. 

Georg. Text aus Ms. A-144 in Tiflis mit lat. Übersetzung.'? Dies 
kónnte die besterhaltene Form der Homilie »De anima et corpore 
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deque passione Domini« sein, von der die Adaption durch Alexan- 
der von Alexandrien nur einen Reflex bietet.?? 


— Nr. 29 und 72. 
e. italienisch 


15. Cantalamessa, R.: I piü antichi testi pasquali della chiesa. Le 

omelie di Melitone di Sardi e del'Anonimo Quartodecimano 
e altri testi del II secolo. Introduzione, traduzione e commento 
(2 Bibliotheca »Ephemerides liturgicae«, Sect. Historica 33), 
Rom 1972. 

Ital. Übersetzung von PP und IP mit ausführlichen Anmerkungen 

(S. 89-132) und einem Anhang der Melito-Fragmente in ital. Über- 

setzung. 

Rezension: Martin: NRTh 95 (1973) 562 f. 

Inhaltsangabe mit einer textkritischen Anmerkung zu IP. 


— Nr. 3 und 4. 
f. spanisch 

— Nr. 5 

g. polnisch 


16. Melito z Sardes, Homilia paschalna, übers. von A. Bober: Znak 27 
(1975) 1571-1585. 


D. STUDIEN 


17. Aland, K.: The relation between Church and State in early times. 
A reinterpretation: JThS 19 (1968) 115-127. 
Diskussion der Beziehung Staat — Kirche u.a. bei Melito (S. 118 f), 
der in dem von seiner Apologie erhaltenen Fragment?' den Kaiser, 
Mark Aurel, auffordert, die Vorwürfe gegen die Christen selbst ge- 
nau zu prüfen und dann gerecht zu urteilen. 


18. Audet, J.-P.: L'hypothése des Testimonia. Remarques autour d'un 
livre récent: RB 70 (1963) 381-405. 
Zu P. Prigent, Les testimonia dans le christianisme primitif. 
L'épitre de Barnabé I-XVI et ses sources, Paris 1961. Melito ist ne- 
ben Cyprian der erste Zeuge für Exzerptsammlungen aus der HI. 
Schrift. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22; 


23; 


24. 


25. 
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Brioso, M.: Aportaciones al problema de la métrica griega tardía: 
ECI 16 (1972) Nr. 65, 95-138. 

Am Ursprung griechischer rhythmischer Dichtung stehen nicht 

orientalischer oder gar lateinischer EinfluD, es handelt sich viel- 

mehr um eine selbstándige organische Entwicklung. Melitos Pas- 

chapredigt geht aus ihr hervor. 


Campenhausen, H. von: Die Entstehung der Heilsgeschichte. Der 
Aufbau des christlichen Geschichtsbildes in der Theologie des 
ersten und zweiten Jahrhunderts: Saec. 21 (1970) 189-212. 

S. 202-204: Melito ist einer der ersten Reprásentanten einer vertief- 

ten und methodischen Arbeit am Alten Testament, wie sie sich im 

2. Jh. entwickelt und erste heilsgeschichtliche Konzeptionen her- 

vorbringt. 


Cantalamessa, R.: L'omelia »In S. Pascha« dello Pseudo-Ippolito 
di Roma. Ricerche sulla teologia dell'Asia Minore nella 
seconda metà del II secolo, Mailand 1967. 

S. 45-65: Parallelen zwischen PP und IP; aber: sie sind unabhángig 

voneinander und hángen von keiner gemeinsamen literarischen 

Quelle ab. Die Parallelen sind vielmehr aus dem Gebrauch dessel- 

ben liturgischen und katechetischen Materials zu erkláren. 


Cantalamessa, R.: Il Cristo »Padre« negli scritti del II-III secolo: 
RSLR 3 (1967) 1-27. 
S. 16-27: Analyse von Melito, Peri Pascha $ 9: Monarchianismus! 


Cantalamessa, R.: La Pasqua ritorno alle origini nell" omelia 
pasquale dello Pseudo-Ippolito: ScC 95 (1967) 339-368. 
S. 340-343: Beziehungen zwischen PP und IP. 


Cantalamessa, R.: Questioni melitoniane. Melitone e i latini; 

Melitone e i quartodecimani: RSLR 6 (1970) 245-267. 
Kritische Sichtung aller Fálle, in denen lat. Autoren von Melito ab- 
hángig scheinen. Stellungnahme zu Hubers These, Melito sei kein 
Quartadezimaner gewesen.?? 


Cantalamessa, R.: Les homélies pascales de Méliton de Sardes et du 
Pseudo-Hippolyte et les extraits de Théodote: Epektasis (Fest- 
schrift J. Daniélou), ed. J. Fontaine et Ch. Kannengiesser, 
Paris 1972, 263-271. 

Melito hat gewisse Passagen des Theodotos benutzt, und zwar di- 

rekt, nicht durch Vermittlung von Clemens von Alexandrien.?? 
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26. 


21. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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Xenoob, II.K.: Tó £pyov too MeA(xovoc ITegi II&oya xai 7j XxoAouO(a «00 
II&0ouc: Kl. 1 (1969) 65-78. 

Melitos Paschapredigt ist ein Vorlàufer der Kontakia (Karfreitags- 

antiphonen) der griech. Kirche. Seine Predigt ist allerdings komple- 

xer als sie, da die gesamte Bedeutung des Ostergeschehens erfafit 

wird. 


Daniélou, J.: Figura i wydarzenie u Melitona z Sardes: Studia 

Biblijne i Archeologiczne, Posen-Warschau-Lublin 1962, 97- 
106. 

Polnische Übersetzung des Aufsatzes »Figure et événément chez 

Méliton de Sardes«: Neotestamentica et Patristica (Festschrift O. 

Cullmann) (2 NT. S 6), Leiden 1962, 282-292? 

Verháltnis xózoc-&Af]0evc bei Melito: der Typos ist nach dem Erschei- 

nen der Wirklichkeit wertlos. 


Esbroeck, M. van: Les ceuvres de Méliton de Sardes en géorgien: 
BeKa 31 (1973) 48-63. 


Gabba, E.: L'Apologia di Melitone da Sardi: Critica storica 1 
(1962) 469-482. 

Versuch, aus den Fragmenten der Apologie das Umfeld, aus der sie 

entstand, zu rekonstruieren. Melito wendet sich gegen den Vor- 

wurf, die Christen seien wie die Juden dem rómischen Staatswesen 

gegenüber ablehnend eingestellt. 


Grillmeier, A.: Christ in Christian Tradition. From the Apostolic 
Age to Chalcedon (451), London 1965. 
S. 111-114: Christologie Melitos. 


Grillmeier, A.: Le Christ dans la tradition chrétienne. De l'áge 
apostolique à Chalcédoine (451), Paris 1973. 
Franz. Übersetzung von Nr. 30. Melito S. 136-140. 


Grillmeier, A.: Christ in Christian Tradition. Vol. I: From the 
Apostolic Age to Chalcedon (451), London-Oxford 1975. 
Stark erweiterte zweite Auflage von Nr. 30. Für Melito (S. 94-98) ist 
der Text unverándert geblieben, in den Anmerkungen jedoch neue 

Literatur nachgetragen worden. 


Grillmeier, A.: Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche. Band 1: 
Von der Apostolischen Zeit bis zum Konzil von Chalcedon 
(451), Freiburg-Basel-Wien 1979. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
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Nochmals stark erweiterte deutsche Übersetzung von Nr. 32. Für 
Melito (S. 207-212) ist der Text immer noch derselbe, in den An- 
merkungen ist jedoch wieder die neueste Literatur ergánzt. 


Grossi, V.: Elementi ecclesiologici dall' omiletica pasquale antica: 
Lat. 40-41 (1975) (2 Miscellanea Lateranense) 551-570. 
Ekklesiologische Bilder in PP und IP, insbesondere in ihrer Verbin- 

dung zu Kreuzestheologie und -typologie. 


Grossi, V.: Il titolo »Padre« nell' antichità cristiana: Aug. 16 
(1976) 237-269. 
Ausgehend von PP vv. 63-64 (Perler — 58-59 Hall) »insofern er 


(Christus) zeugt, ist er Vater, insofern er gezeugt wird, Sohn« weist 


Grossi in Auseinandersetzung mit Racle und Cantalamessa?? die 
Hintergründe und Kontexte dieser Aussage auf: Mittelplatonismus 
(S. 239-248), Corpus Hermeticum, Clemens von Alexandrien, Acta 
Ioannis (S. 248-257) und schliefllich Pseudo-Hippolyt, IP (S. 257- 
269). | 


Grossi, V.: La pasqua quartodecimana e il significato della croce 
nel II secolo: Aug. 16 (1976) 557-571. 

U.a. Auswertung von PP vv. 326-327 (Perler — 303-305 Hall): Pa- 

scha kommt von z&cxew (S. 561), und v. 727 (Perler — 707 Hall): 

Odo0tat éxi EoÀov (S. 563). 


Hall, S. G.: Melito's Paschal Homily and the Acts of John: JThS 
17 (1966) 95-98. 

Die Acta Ioanni und Melito, Peri Pascha haben gleichen Ursprung 

und gehóren in die gleiche Zeit (Asia, spátes 2. Jh.). Sie spiegeln 

eine gemeinsame theologische Tradition wider. 


Hall, S. G.: The Melito Papyri: JThS 19 (1968) 476-508. 

Kritik an Perlers Urteil,?* daf) B ein verláflicherer Zeuge sei als A, 
aufgrund einer neuen, sorgfáltigen Prüfung der Lesarten von A. 
Das Oxyrhynchus-Fragment sollte vielleicht dort, wo A fehlt, 
gróDeres Gewicht erhalten als B. 


Hall, S. G.: Melito, IIcpi II&oxya 1 and 2. Text and interpretation: 
Kyriakon (Festschrift J. Quasten), ed. P. Granfield and J. A. 
Jungmann, Münster 1970, Bd. 1, 236-248. 

Herstellung des Textes der Kapitel 1 und 2, vor allem aufgrund der 

Übereinstimmungen von $georgischer und ]lateinischer Über- 
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setzung;? engl. Übersetzung und Kommentar, speziell zum Wort 
Ota oapely. 


Hall, S. G.: Melito in the Light of the Passover Haggadah: JThS 22 
(1971) 29-46. 

PP $8 1-45 stellen eine Tradition vorpaschaler Homiletik dar, 

$8 46-105 erfüllen die generellen Bedingungen einer Pascha- 

Haggadah. 


Hall, S. G.: The Christology of Melito: A Misrepresentation Ex- 
posed: StPatr 13 (2 TU 116), Berlin 1975, 154-168. 

Frg. 6 (Perler 226) stammt nicht von Melito, sondern wahrschein- 

lich aus Antiochien, 4. Jh. 


Halton, Th.: Valentinian Echoes in Melito, Peri Pascha ?: JThS 20 
(1969) 535-538. 

In PP $ 66 scheinen Einflüsse des Autors der Valentinianischen Ex- 

zerpte bei Clemens von Alexandrien?* spürbar. 


Halton, Th.: Stylistic Device in Melito, IIepi IIáoyoa: Kyriakon 
(Festschrift J. Quasten), ed. P. Granfield and J. A. Jung- 
mann, Münster 1970, Bd. 1, 249-255. 

Bemerkungen zur generellen Struktur der Predigt, gefolgt von 

Überlegungen zu den auffálligsten rhetorischen Mitteln. 


Hansen, A.: The Sitz im Leben of the Paschal Homily of Melito of 
Sardes with special reference to the paschal festival in early 
Christianity, Diss. Northwestern University 1968 (microfilm). 
Summary: DissAb 29 (1969) 2343 A. 

Kap. 1: Leben und Werke Melitos, Kap. 2: Peri Pascha speziell, 

Kap. 3: die Adressaten der Polemik Melitos, Kap. 4: Gelegenheit 

der Predigt. Melito sieht sich einer bedrohlich starken Judenge- 

meinde in Sardes gegenüber, die Christengemeinde wird sowohl 
von den Rómern wie von den Juden unterdrückt und verfolgt. Es 
handelt sich um eine Predigt zum quartadezimanischen Pascha; die 

Predigt ist eine christliche Pascha-Haggadah. 


Harvey, A. E.: Melito and Jerusalem: JThS 17 (1969) 401-404. 
Daf) Melito sagen kann, Jesus sei mitten in Jerusalem gekreuzigt 
worden (PP v. 523 Perler - 506 Hall), liegt daran, da) Golgotha 
und das Grab Jesu zur Zeit Melitos — wie auch heute noch — in der 
Náàhe der Hauptstrafe mitten in der Stadt lag. 
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Hawthorne, G. F.: Christian Baptism and the Contribution of 
Melito of Sardis Reconsidered: Essays in Honor of A. P. 
Wikgren, ed. D. E. Aune(- NT. S 33), Leiden 1972, 241-251. 

Keine Taufanspielungen bei Melito. Gegen Perler (Nr. 2), Cantala- 

messa (Nr. 21) und J. Blank, Meliton von Sardes. Vom Passa, Frei- 

burg 1963.?? 


Hevia-Ballina, A.: Connotaciones salvíficas de la mistero de la 
Pascua en Melitón de Sardes: Langues, littérature, histoire an- 
ciennes (Festschrift S. Senghor), Dakar 1977, 163-176. 

Melito sieht Pascha unter dreifachem Aspekt: das Pascha der Ju- 

den, die christliche Osterfeier und das himmlische Ostermahl. Sie 

sind aber nur drei Facetten einer einzigen Realitát: der je aktuellen 

Heilsgabe Christi an die Menschen. 


Huber, W.: Passa und Ostern. Untersuchungen zur Osterfeier der 
alten Kirche (2 ZNW Beiheft 35), Berlin 1969. 

Zu Melito spez.: S. 31-45 Melito ist kein Quartadezimaner, S. 95- 
104 typologische Theorie des Melito, S. 112 f Pascha — Passio, S. 
149 f Theologie des Todes und der Auferstehung Christi. 
Rezensionen: Füglister: ThRv 66 (1970) 296-298. 

Lebeau: Bib. 51 (1970) 569-571. 

Lohse: ZKG 81 (1970) 385-389. 

Peri: RHE 65 (1970) 499-502. 

Sauser: TThZ 79 (1970) 252. 

Strobel: ThLZ 96 (1971) 193-200. 
Die Rezensionen sind durchweg anerkennend, gehen aber nicht spe- 
ziell auf Melito ein. Nur Lohse weist Hubers These zurück, Melito 
sei kein Quartadezimaner gewesen.?? 


Hyldahl, N.: Zum Titel IIepi IIáoxo bei Meliton: StTh 19 (1965) 55- 
67. 

Wenn auch die Echtheit der Homilie unbestritten ist, ist doch nicht 

beweisbar, daf) es eine quartadezimanische Homilie ist; auch nicht 

anhand des Titels, da in der Antike der Titel nicht primár eine In- 

haltsangabe ist, als vielmehr nur ein Mittel der Identifizierung. 


Ibánez Ibáütez, J. / Mendoza Ruiz, F.: Diversas presencias de 
Cristo en las Homilías Pascuales griegas: ScrTh 4 (1972) 83- 
121. 

S. 85-94 PP: vv. 35-38 (Perler - 33-35 Hall) Christus als Lamm 
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und Mensch; vv. 59-69 (Perler - 54-64 Hall) Christus »das All« (xà 
x&vca); VV. 205-209 (2 194-198), 273-276 (— 259-260), 315-323 (- 
290-300), 473-482 (—- 459-466) Typoi Christi, Verwerfung Christi 
durch die Juden; vv. 767-786 (— 748-765) Christus der Sieger. 


Ibáüez Ibáfiez, J. / Mendoza Ruiz, F.: Concepto de »sotería« en las 
homilías pascuales de' tradición asiática: OrChrP 39 (1973) 
333-362. 

Analyse des Bedeutungsgehaltes von ovtnpí(x bei Melito (S. 333-346) 

und Pseudo-Hippolyt, IP. 


Jossa, G.: La teologia della storia nel pensiero cristiano del secondo 
secolo, Neapel 1965. 

S. 225-235: Die Neuheit Melitos gegenüber Justin besteht darin, 
daf) jener die Beziehung zwischen Altem und Neuem Testament en- 
ger gefabt hat als dieser durch die Verbindung von Typos und Kai- 
ros —vgl. vor allem PP $ 38. Dazu kritisch Grillmeier (Nr. 34) S. 
208 Anm. 199: »...wozu aber SC 123, p. 80 zu konsultieren ist. Der 
Text wird wohl überbewertet.« 


Jossa, G.: Melitone e Il' A Diogneto: AIIS 2 (1969/70) 89-109. 
Parallelen zwischen Diognetbrief und Melito in Theologie, Stil und 
Terminologie zeigen, da jener eher dem  asianisch- 
antimarkionitischen Kreis des Melito als dem alexandrinisch- 
gnostischen des Clemens von Alexandrien zuzurechnen ist. 


Kraabel, A. T.: Melito the bishop and the synagogue at Sardis: 
Studies presented to G. M. A. Hanfmann, ed. D. G. Mitten, 
J. G. Pedley and J. A. Scott, Mainz von Zabern 1971, 77-85. 
Die Ausgrabungen in Sardes haben eine grofhe und máchtige jüdi- 
sche Gemeinde dort erkennen lassen und die bisher grófte bekannte 
Synagoge der klassischen Welt zutage gefórdert. Dies macht den 
Hintergrund der anti-j;üdischen Polemik Melitos deutlicher. 


Kretschmar, G.: Christliches Passa im 2. Jahrhundert und die Aus- 
bildung der christlichen Theologie: RSR 60 (1972) (- Judéo- 
Christianisme. Festschrift J. Daniélou) 287-323. 

Melitos Paschapredigt ist Zeugnis einer originalen Theologie der 

Heilsgeschichte, die sich in Kleinasien durch die Feier des Pascha 

entwickelte, sowie einer Christologie aufgrund der Meditation des 

Pascha Christi. 
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Le Guillou, M.: La résurrection dans le Peri Pascha de Méliton de 
Sardes: Resurrexit (Actes du Symposium international sur la 
résurrection de Jésus, Rom 1970), ed. E. Dhanis, Rom 1974, 
532-545. 

Bei Melito finden sich Auferstehungsvorstellungen von aus Palásti- 

na stammenden judenchristlichen Kreisen. 


Lohse, B.: Melito von Sardes und der Brief des Ptolemáus an 
Flora: Der Ruf Jesu und die Antwort der Gemeinde (Fest- 
schrift J. Jeremias), Góttingen 1970, 179-188. 

Zahlreiche Parallelen zwischen Melito und Ptolemáus;?' vor allem 

gleicht sich ihre Auffassung vom AT als dem »zpoxévtvnua« des NT. 


McDonald, J. I. H.: Some Comments on the Form of Melito's 

Paschal Homily: StPatr 12 (2 TU 115), Berlin 1975, 104-122. 
S. 104-107: PP ist nur wegen ihres Stiles oder der Nàhe zur Hagga- 
dah nicht von der Kategorie »Predigt« auszuschlieflen — ihre Ein- 
zigartigkeit darf nicht überbetont werden;? S. 107-109: vom Auf- 
bau her ist PP eine thematische Homilie; S. 109-112: PP ist integra- 
ler Bestandteil einer quartadezimanischen Paschafeier. 


Mendoza Ruiz, F.: Estado actual de la investigación sobre la 
Homilía acerca de la Pascua, atribuida a Melitón de Sardes: 
ScrTh 1 (1969) 475-482. 

Kurzer Forschungsbericht bis 1969, der die wichtigsten Stationen 

und Probleme der Forschung zu Melito aufzeigt. 


Mendoza Ruiz, F.: El pecado original en la Homilía sobre la 
Pascua de Melitón de Sardes: ScrTh 2 (1970) 287-302. 

Gott hat zwei Heilstaten am Menschen vollbracht: seine Schóp- 

fung, die durch die Rebellion des Menschen ihr Ziel (die Glückselig- 

keit des Menschen) nicht erreichte, und seine Erlósung, die alle ob- 

jektiven wie subjektiven Folgen dieser Schuld aufhebt. Im Zentrum 

der Heilstaten steht Christus. 


Mendoza Ruiz, F.: Los Hápax Legómena en la Homilía Pascual de 
Melitón de Sardes: ScrTh 3 (1971) 523-527 - StPatr 12(2 TU 
115), Berlin 1975, 238-241. 

Neologismen: é£epauvóv (v. 160 Perler — v. 147 Hall), xaguBptto 

(7342 714 A), $5ponapoxía (662-— 645), uavvoóotéo (636 -— 619), 

óróuooxog (1912180). Hapax legomena: gavvoóocía (661 - 644), 

$6po60cía (662 A — 645 A), nénpogyo (179 — 164). 
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Mitsakis, K.: The hymnography of the Greek Church in the early 
Christian centuries: JÓBG 20 (1971) 31-49. 

Der Ursprung des Kontakion ist in den Predigten der griech. Váter 

von Melito bis Proklos von Konstantinopel und Basilios von Seleu- 

kia zu suchen. 


Noakes, K. W.: Melito of Sardis and the Jews: StPatr 13 (- TU 
116), Berlin 1975, 244-249. 

Analyse der antijüdischen Polemik in Peri Pascha, die darauf hin- 

weist, dal in Sardes ein starker Antagonismus zwischen Christen 

und einer groflen Judengemeinde geherrscht hat. Der ursprüngliche 

Dialog ist von polemischer Rhetorik verdrángt worden. 


Orbe, A.: Imago spiritus. A propósito de S. Melitón: Peri Pascha 
56: Gr. 48 (1967) 792-795. 

Die Lesart des Chester-Beatty-Papyrus »*, vo xveóuatoc eixeov« (v. 

410 A Perler — 395 A Hall) ist ohne weiteres haltbar. 


Perler, O.: Typologie der Leiden des Herrn in Melitons Peri 
Pascha: Kyriakon (Festschrift J. Quasten), ed. P. Granfield 
and J. A. Jungmann, Münster 1970, Bd. 1, 256-265. 
Beziehungen zwischen Melito, Peri Pascha, syr. Melito-Fragment 
von De fide (SC 123, 240 Perler —- Hall 82-84), Tertullian und Cy- 
prian. 


Perler, O.: Meliton »Peri Pascha« 56 et la traduction georgienne: 
Forma futuri (Festschrift M. Pellegrino), Turin 1975, 334-349. 
Varia lectio v. 410 Perler (- 395 Hall): *j «o6 xatpóc eixov oder 
nvesuaxoc? Die georgische Übersetzung hat die erste Version. Mógli- 
cherweise ist sie die ursprüngliche und nur spáter, weil sie des Mo- 
narchianismus verdáchtigt werden konnte, ersetzt worden. 


Perler, O.: Meliton de Sardes: DSp 10 (1980) 979-990. 
Enzyklopádischer Artikel zu Leben und Werk Melitos, seiner Spiri- 
tualitát und Theologie (Schópfung und Sündenfall, Typoi der Erló- 
sung, Inkarnation, Soteriologie, Kirche und Sakramente) mit rei- 
cher Literaturauswahl. 


V'euxóyxa, B.: Tó &nóonaoua éx vob »IIcpi Iltovecg« *o6 MeA(coozc, 
&vttYvcouxr) xputoAovuxr, óuoAov(a: Kl. 1 (1969) 247-274. 
Frage der Authentizitát des Frg. 15 (SC 123, 240 Perler — 82 Hall), 
das auch Irenáus zugeschrieben wird. Melito will anhand der Be- 
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griffe »intellectus perfectus« und »Logos« gegen Gnostiker die 
Identitát des historischen Christus mit dem Logos erweisen. 


V'eoxóvxa,, B.: MeA(xcovog Xi&pógc Tà epit 100 IIáoya 900 (—."AvaAéx- 
za BAaxáócv 8), Thessaloniki 1971 (mit franz. Resümee). 
Eusebius bezeugt für Melito »Zwei Bücher vom Pascha«.?? These: 
das erste ist Pseudo-Hippolyt, In sanctum Pascha, das zweite Meli- 
to, Peri Pascha. Argumente: Einheit des Stils, Kenntnis des Aria- 
nismus und der Zweiten Sophistik, dasselbe Thema, dieselbe quar- 
todezimanische Liturgie, Korrespondenz von Struktur und Inhalt, 
Christologie und Soteriologie. 
Rezensionen: Boularand: BLE 73 (1972) 292 f. 

Spidlik: OrChrP 38 (1972) 329. 

Stephanou: OrChrP 38 (1972) 525. 
Die Rezensionen bieten eine Zusammenfassung des Inhalts und der 
Ergebnisse. 


V'eotóyxa, B.: 'H »eig 10 &ytov IIáoxa« ópix xo. V'euoo-'IrroA0tou 
elvat tÓ mxpétov BigA(ov coo »IlIepi Iláoxoa« Otuepoüg &pyou toO 
MeAtxovoc?: Kl. 3 (1971) 26-65. 

PP $$ 1-10 scheinen eine Zusammenfassung des ersten Teiles des 

Buches über das Pascha zu sein, auf das sich Eusebius?^ bezieht. IP 

steht in enger Beziehung zu $88 1-10, sowohl was Inhalt wie Termi- 

nologie betrifft. 


V'euxóyxa, B.: 'H l'eopgytavi] ójiA(x xept. Xxavupoó: Kl. 5 (1973) 277- 
307. 

Lat. Text und griech. Rückübersetzung der georgischen Homilie 
»De cruce« aus Codex A-144 in Tiflis. Eine neue Prüfung des Pro- 
blems der Einheit der drei Textteile ergibt gegen van Esbroeck : ih- 
re Zusammengehórigkeit. Es handelt sich um eine Homilie »De cru- 
ce« des Melito, nicht um den Traktat »De anima et corpore« des 
Alexander von Alexandrien.?$ 


Racle, G.: Perspectives christologiques de l'Homélie pascale de 

Méliton de Sardes: StPatr 9 (2 TU 94), Berlin 1966, 263-269. 
Der sichtbare Christus steht am Ende einer Heilsgeschichte, in der 
er seit Anfang als der Logos prásent war. 


Racle, G.: Melito of Sardes: New Catholic Encyclopedia 9 (1967) 
631-633. 
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Kurzer Abril des Lebens, der Werke und Bedeutung Melitos in 
Theologie und Exegese unter Verweis auf die wichtigste Literatur. 


Reijners, G. Q.: The terminology of the holy cross in early Chris- 
tian literature as based upon Old Testament typology (2 GCP 
2), Nijmegen 1965. 

S. 47-50: Melito vermeidet den Terminus oxavpóc in PP, ist aber mit 

dem Wort vertraut, wie man in frg. 11-- 12?' sieht; in PP nur 

»E0Aov«. 


Richard, M.: Quelques nouveaux fragments des Péres antenicéens 
et nicéens: SO 38 (1963) 76-83 — Opera Minora I, Turnhout 
1976, Nr. S. 

S. 79 Edition eines neuen Fragmentes des Melito aus Ms. 86 (catal. 

84) des Nationalmuseums in Ochrid. 


Richard, M.: Témoins grecs des fragments XIII et XV de Méliton 
de Sardes: Muséon 85 (1972) 309-336 - Opera Minora I, 
Turnhout 1976, Nr. 7. 

Edition neuer Zeugen für PP frg. 13 und 15?? aus einer Pseudo- 

Chrysostomus Homilie (PG 52, 797-800) und einem Gebet unter 

dem Namen des Chrysostomus in Ms. Paris Gr. 1115 fol. 2061-207r. 


Ruhbach, G.: Altkirchliche Apologeten (2 TKTG 1), Gütersloh 
1966. 

S. 29-33 Abdruck der griech. Fragmente Melitos als Studientexte 

nach verschiedenen vorliegenden Editionen.?? 


Sauget, J.-M.: Melitone di Sardi: BSS 9 (1967) 307-309. 
Auswertung der antiken Zeugnisse über Melito mit Schwerpunkt 
auf Person und Kult des Heiligen Melito. 


Schneemelcher, W.: Heilsgeschichte und Imperium. Meliton von 

Sardes und der Staat: Kl. 5 (1973) 257-276. 
Analyse der drei von Eusebius überlieferten Fragmente der Apolo- 
gie des Melito (h.e. 4,26,5-11),*? sowie der Pascha-Predigt hinsicht- 
lich des theologischen Fundamentes zur Heilsgeschichte. Die Origi- 
nalitát Melitos besteht darin, daf) er versucht, Kirche und Staat ein- 
ander náherzubringen, womit er schon die Entwicklung des 4. Jh. 
vorausnimmt. 
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Schneemelcher, W.: Histoire du salut et empire romain. Méliton de 
Sardes et l'état: BLE 75 (1974) 81-98. 
Franz. Übersetzung von Nr. 79. 


Smit Sibinga, J.: Melito of Sardis. The artist and his text: VigChr 
24 (1970) 81-104. 

Der kunstvolle Aufbau der Homilie (Verháltnis der Silbenzahl, 

zahlenmáflige Verháltnisse der einzelnen Teile) weisen zum einen 

auf künstlerische Quellen hin, kónnen andererseits bei der Auswahl 

der Lesarten helfen. 


Smit Sibinga, J.: A study in 1 John: Studies in John presented to 
J. N. Sevenster on occasion of his seventieth birthday (2 NT.S 
24), Leiden 1970, 194-208. 

Die anhand von Melito entwickelte Methode der Ermittlung von 

Silbenstrukturen (vgl. Nr. 81) zeigt in 1 Jo eine Dreierstruktur mit 

Fugen bei 1, 26 und 4, 26, und daf) 5, 14-21 Teil des ursprünglichen 

Textes ist. 


Sordi, M.: Le polemiche intorno al cristianesimo nel II secolo e la 
loro influenza sugli sviluppi della politica imperiale verso la 
Chiesa: RSCI 16 (1962) 1-28. 

Melito bekáàmpft die Identifikation der Christen mit Montanisten, 

da die montanistische Agitation Mark Aurel eine Verfolgung für 

politisch notwendig erscheinen làáfit. 


Tsakonas, B. G.: The Usage of the Scriptures in the Homily of 

Melito of Sardis on the Passion: Theol(A) 38 (1967) 609-620. 
Gebrauch des AT, messianischer Passagen im AT, Typoi Christi im 
AT, Vergleich AT-NT, NT bei Melito von Sardes. Auf'erdem wer- 
den behandelt die Themen: Christus als Gott und Peri Pascha und 
die orthodoxe Oster-Hymnologie. 


Unnik, W. C. van: A Note on the Dance of Jesus in the »Acts of 
John«: VigChr 18 (1964) 1-5. 

V. 592 (Perler —- 578 Hall) der Pascha-Predigt, wo vom Tanz der 

Juden am Paschafest die Rede ist, wird als Illustration herangezo- 

gen für Acta Ioanni cap. 94 ff.,*' die vom Tanz Jesu mit den Jün- 

gern nach dem Paschamahl erzáhlen. Offenbar gehórte der Tanz — 

auch noch für Melito — zum Paschafest dazu. 


Unnik, W. C. van: Een merkwaardige formulering van de verlos- 
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sing in de Paschahomilie van Melito van Sardes: Ex Auditu 

Verbi (Festschrift G. C. Berkouwer), Kampen 1965, 297-311. 
PP 8 68 »obtóc iov ó Qucáguevoc fjuàg ...« ist, wie ein Vergleich mit 
Pesachim X 5 und Epistula Apostolorum 21 (32) ergibt, dem jüdi- 
schen Pascharitus entnommen und war im 2. Jh. geláufig. 
Rezension: Augustijn: ThLZ 92 (1967) 413-417. 
Rez. der gesamten Festschrift, geht nicht speziell auf diesen Artikel 
ein. 


Vermander, J.-M.: La parution de l'ouvrage de Celse et la datation 
de quelques apologies: REAug 18 (1972) 27-42. 

Die syrische Apologie unter dem Namen Melitos erschien Ende 

Januar/Mitte Oktober 169. 


Vignolo, R.: Storia della Salvezza nel Peri Pascha di Melitone di 
Sardi: ScC 99 (1971) 3-26. 

Pascha kommt von IIéoxew. Die Heilsgeschichte entwickelt sich 

von den Typoi zu Christus. Daher die Auseinandersetzung mit den 

Juden. AT und NT sind als Einheit zu sehen; der Mensch steigt mit 

Christus auf. 


Waal, C. van der: Het Pascha van onze verlossing. De schriftver- 
klaring in de paaspreek van Melito van Sardes als weerspiege- 
ling van de confrontatie tussen kerk en synagoge in de tweede 
eeuw, Wever 1979. 


Weijenborg, R.: Méliton de Sardes lecteur de la Prermiére Apologie 
et du Dialogue de saint Justin: Anton. 49 (1974) 362-366. 
Analyse von Eusebius h.e. 4,26,6 (Melito abhángig von Justin) und 

speziell dem Wort Yépa. 


Werner, E.: Melito of Sardes, the first poet of deicide: HUCA 37 
(1966) 191-210. 

Die lat. Improperien, die von Melito ausgehen, stellen eine alte an- 

tijüdische Parodie der Dayenu der Pascha-Haggadah dar. 


White, R. C.: Melito of Sardis: Earliest Christian Orator?: LexTQ 
2 (1967) Nr. 3, 82-91. 

Übersicht über Melitos Leben, die Entdeckung von PP, deren In- 
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ORIGENE ET LES INTERPRÉTATIONS PATRISTIQUES 
GRECQUES DE L'«OBSCURITÉ» BIBLIQUE 


PAR 


MARGUERITE HARL 


«Tout tourne en bien pour les élus, jusqu'aux obscurités de lÉcri- 
ture; car ils les honorent, à cause des clartés divines. Et tout tourne 
en mal pour les autres, jusqu'aux clartés; car ils les blasphément, à 
cause des obscurités qu'ils n'entendent pas.» 

Pascal. 


«Ne nous décourageons pas en écoutant les Écritures, méme si nous 
ne les comprenons pas.» 
Origene. 


Tout lecteur de la Bible peut éprouver le sentiment de son obscurité, 
ou plutót, comme le disait Pascal, de ses obscurités: certains passages 
sont difficiles ou méme impossibles à comprendre, et l'on ne voit pas 
bien comment ils contribuent à la révélation du salut; à ces passages 
s'opposent, il est vrai, les textes dont Origene disait qu'ils sont «d'eux- 
mémes clairs et utiles à l'àme», les «clartés divines» de Pascal. 

Passages difficiles, passages immédiatement lisibles: ce n'est pas là 
l'objet de mon étude. D'une facon plus générale, en s'appuyant sur des 
arguments théologiques, les Péres Grecs ont bel et bien exprimé une 
théorie de l'«obscurité» biblique, affirmée pour l'ensemble des Écritu- 
res et attribuée à la volonté divine. Je tenterai de retrouver quelques tex- 
tes qui jalonnent le développement de cette théorie, peu à peu élaborée 
au cours du second siécle, puis formulée de facon explicite par Origene: 
dans toutes les Écritures, la volonté de l'Esprit inspirant les auteurs 
sacrés fut de «cacher» le sens véritable des textes sous des formes «obs- 
cures» du discours. 

On voit immédiatement apparaitre les questions connexes que souléve 
une telle affirmation: pourquoi ce secret des textes chargés de révéler? 
l'obscurité voile-t-elle tous les textes? et pour qui ? et jusqu'à quand ? Et 
d'autres questions encore peuvent étre posées lorsque l'exégete est aussi 
un philologue: quels sont précisément les procédés d'écriture qui font 
des textes sacrés des textes «obscurs»? 
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S1 Origene a consacré à ces problémes des développements autonomes 
des les débuts de sa carriére d'exégéte et de théologien, c'est que les con- 
ditions étaient alors réunies, en cette premiere moitié du IIIéme siécle, 
pour la pleine expression d'une théorie de l'obscurité biblique: avant lui 
les auteurs chrétiens en avaient jeté les bases, lorsqu'ils argumentaient 
contre les Juifs, contre les Marcionites, contre les paiens, car ces polémi- 
ques exigeaient une défense des Écritures d'oü ils tiraient leur théologie; 
il fallait, en particulier, une justification des passages de ces Écritures 
apparemment obscurs. Mon exposé suivra de préférence l'ordre chrono- 
logique d'apparition des arguments mais il convient d'abord de fixer 
précisément le moment oü cette théorie s'est le plus largement répandue 
dans l'Église: à la fin du IVéme siecle, chez les Cappadociens et à Antio- 
che. 


La «Philocalie d'Origéne» (circa 360) et les deux Homélies de Jean 
Chrysostome (386) 


Avec les deux ceuvres dont nous allons rappeler l'existence nous pos- 
sédons en effet la preuve que la notion d'«obscurité» biblique fut mise 
en lumiere dans les Églises grecques d'Orient, vers les années 360-380. 
Elle était alors devenue quelque peu banale, si bien que nous n'en sui- 
vrons pas le sort au-delà. 

Lorsque Grégoire de Nazianze, — et peut-étre avec lui Basile de Césa- 
rée? —, composa vers les années 360 un recueil d'extraits d'Origene 
nommé «Philocalie d'Origéne»,! il placa en téte de cette anthologie le 
grand traité d'herméneutique que l'exégéte alexandrin avait jugé bon 
d'adjoindre à son Peri Archón: le probléme du «comment comprendre 
les Écritures» faisait partie des questions théologiques débattues dans 
l'Église d' Alexandrie aux alentours des années 230 et paraissait encore, 
chez les Cappadociens, un des problemes les plus ardus à cause des polé- 
miques antiariennes. Les chapitres de la Philocalie recurent des titres 
formés avec les termes mémes qu'utilisait Origene. Pour le chapitre pre- 
mier, qui groupe avec le traité d'herméneutique du Peri Archón trois 
passages origéniens portant sur le prophéte Jérémie, sur le livre du Lévi- 
tique et sur le Psautier, le titre fut ainsi rédigé: «Sur l'inspiration divine 
de la divine Écriture. Comment il convient de la lire et de la compren- 
dre. Quelle est la raison de son manque de clarté (xíg ó «fj; &v aij 
àcaqs(ag Aóvoc) et du caractere impossible ou absurde de certains passa- 
ges pris à la lettre.» 
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Le mot &oáget« apparait de fait non pas dans les extraits de ce chapitre 
], mais dans les extraits proposés à la suite, dans les chapitres 2 et 7 
notamment. Ce terme, absent me semble-t-il de la tradition antérieure à 
Origéne dans cet emploi, correspond à ce qu'Origéne, aprés d'autres, 
nomme également le caractére «obscur» (*ó oxotewóv) ou caché (émi- 
xexpuupiévov, émixpudic) des textes sacrés. Que les Cappadociens aient 
choisi pour leur titre le mot &o&gei« atteste qu'il était recu à leur époque 
en ce sens, pour ce sujet. Dans les titres suivants de la Philocalie, on lit 
des expressions plus traditionnelles, empruntées à la Bible: «Que la 
divine Écriture est fermée à clef et scellée» (chapitre 2); «Sur les passa- 
ges de la divine Écriture qui semblent présenter une pierre d'achoppe- 
ment et un rocher qui fait butter» (chapitre 10); «Pour que ne se décou- 
rage pas celui qui, lors de la lecture de la divine Écriture, ne comprend 
pas l'obscurité (xó oxocxewóv) des énigmes et des paraboles qu'elle con- 
tient» (chapitre 12). Ces divers chapitres de la PAilocalie offrent à lire 
des extraits d'homélies ou de commentaires portant sur le Psautier, sur 
Jérémie, sur Josué. Dans les chapitres suivants, faits de trés larges 
extraits du Contre Celse, puis de textes groupés autour du probléme du 
libre arbitre, se retrouvent encore cà et là des remarques sur le caractere 
«obscur» des Écritures et sur les erreurs d'interprétation commises à 
leur propos. Ainsi, dans son argumentation contre le philosophe paien, 
Origene prouve l'existence d'une «sagesse» chrétienne en disant qu'il 
faut la chercher sous les formes «obscures» des Écritures, délibérément 
voulues telles, justement pour exercer l'intelligence du lecteur (chapitre 
18 de la PAilocalie, $ 1 et 16). Les lecteurs de la Philocalie ont eu abon- 
damment l'occasion de se familiariser avec les idées origéniennes sur 
l'obscurité biblique, sur son &oágeta. 

Quelques années plus tard, à Antioche, en 386, Jean Chrysostome 
adressa à ses fidéles deux Homélies pour lesquelles les manuscrits por- 
tent les titres suivants: «Démonstration du fait que les prophéties con- 
cernant le Christ et les Nations, ainsi que le rejet des Juifs, furent oppor- 
tunément sans clarté (&cageic)»; «Sur l'absence de clarté (&o&gevx) de 
l'Ancienne Alliance, et sur la bonté de Dieu, et qu'il ne faut pas nous 
accuser les uns les autres».? L'objet principal de ces deux prédications 
est assez différent de ce que nous lisions dans la Philocalie. L'obscurité 
biblique est ici plus précisément celle des livres prophétiques et le sujet 
est traité de facon polémique, contre les Juifs; Jean Chrysostome 
reprend et répéte à satiété un argument des premiers apologistes que 
n'utilisait pas Origene: si les Juifs avaient clairement entendu prononcer 
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leur rejet et leur remplacement par le «nouveau» peuple, ils auraient tué 
leurs prophétes; l'obscurité du langage des prophétes fut la condition de 
leur sécurité: &oágeta, &agáAei!? La partie des Écritures que voile l'obs- 
curité est seulement celle qui annonce la ruine des Juifs, ce qui pouvait 
exaspérer leur jalousie.* Dans la seconde Homélie, Jean Chrysostome 
pose la question d'une &oágsta qui est plus exactement la «difficulté de 
compréhension», 9ucxoAía, d'un texte, — la Septante —, qui n'est 
qu'une traduction de l'original hébreu;? mais il abandonne aussitót ce 
qui aurait pu étre pour nous un précieux document d'ordre linguistique 
pour répondre à une question supposée: pourquoi Dieu n'a-t-il pas 
maintenu pour tous les peuples auxquels il voulait se révéler «une seule 
langue», oov uia (cf. Genése 11,1)? Ces considérations sur l'utilité de la 
Septante sont certes intéressantes mais l'orateur change encore une fois 
de sujet et consacre la fin de son homélie à une exhortation morale 
préchant l'entente entre tous les hommes. Ces deux homélies en tout cas 
attestent que le sujet de l'«obscurité» biblique, liée ou non à la polémi- 
que contre les Juifs et à l'existence de la Septante, était alors assez large- 
ment connu pour qu'un prédicateur en fasse l'objet de sa prédication.* 


Problémes de terminologie: La Bible se représente elle-méme comme un 
texte obscur. 


Sous le terme que j'utilise, «obscurité», j'ai pris à la fois les mots 
grecs qui nomment effectivement ce qui est obscur (oxótoc, oxotewóc), 
ceux qui évoquent une occultation, une cachette du sens (éxí(xpudic, des 
formes de xpóztew) et le terme plus général, plus abstrait, qui signale 
«l'absence de clarté» des textes, leur &áo&geta. Tous ces mots n'ont pas à 
etre confondus et on les voit apparaitre successivement chez les auteurs 
chrétiens, avec des références différentes. Ce n'est pas tout à fait la 
méme chose, on le verra, que dire d'un texte qu'il participe des ténébres 
dont Dieu s'entoure, qu'il est ténébreux, riche d'un sens caché, ou bien 
de dire qu'un texte est mal écrit, que son sens, méme apparent, n'est 
«pas clair»; car un texte «ténébreux» en tant qu'il «cache» un sens pro- 
fond, peut étre un texte dont le sens apparent est «clair». Aissi en est-il 
des paraboles, dont le sens apparent est clair (par exemple: «un homme 
avait une vigne» etc...), et qui cependant participent de l'obscurité parce 
qu'elles «cachent» un sens secret. 

Plus importantes que ces distinctions me paraissent étre les sources du 
langage de l'obscurité biblique chez les Péres. Un fait frappant doit étre 
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bien affirmé: /es Péres empruntent à la Bible elle-méme l'aveu de son 
obscurité. Les écrivains «divinement inspirés», non seulement les pro- 
phétes mais aussi Moise, David, Jean, Paul, ont eux-mémes dit qu'ils 
parlaient de facon «voilée», «cachée», «secréte» «obscure». La recherce 
de ces aveux d'obscurité aboutit chez les Péres à la constitution d'un 
dossier de citations scripturaires qui représentent la Bible comme un 
texte secret. 

Le texte fondamental pour nommer les tours obscurs de l'Écriture est 
fourni par le début du livre des Proverbes, trés souvent allégué: le lec- 
teur, y est-il dit, devra avoir l'intelligence «de la parabole et du discours 
Obscur, des dits des sages et des énigmes» (Prov. 1,6: vofjoe xe xapaoATv 
xai oxotetvÓv AÓYov / Qfjoet; t€ coqóv xai atvCyuaa." Ces mots sont si sou- 
vent employés par les Péres que les éditeurs des textes ne songent pas 
toujours à donner la référence à Prov. 1,6, alors méme que le groupe- 
ment des mots atteste cette origine. Le mot zoapa[oAf, est un des plus 
anciennement utilisés, et les Péres n'ignorent pas qu'il s'agit là d'un 
genre littéraire particuliérement utilisé par les anciens Hébreux. Lorsque 
Origene rencontre dans le livre des Nombres, en 21, 27-28, le mot «fai- 
seurs d'énigmes», — les móchelim —, il sait qu'il s'agit non pas seule- 
ment de tous ceux qui ont parlé en figures dans «la Loi et les Prophé- 
tes», mais encore de David dans ses Psaumes.? 

David, en effet, est considéré comme un prophéte qui a fait l'aveu du 
caractere obscur de son langage. Il a dit: «Jouvrirai ma bouche en para- 
boles, je proclamerai des questions (xpoBAfjuaxa) à partir du commence- 
ment».? Par ailleurs le psalmiste a reconnu le caractére secret de la con- 
naissance qu'il avait des réalités divines lorsqu'il a dit: «Tu m'as montré 
clairement ce qui dans ta sagesse est invisible et caché», xà &ónAa xai tà 
xpógta tfi; cog(ac oou &OfjAcods uot? ou encore: «Dévoile mes yeux et je 
comprendrai les merveilles qui sont dans ta loi».'! Et le méme David a 
enseigné que Dieu «a placé la ténébre comme une cachette pour lui», 
£üeto oxótoc &xoxpugTv aoto0'? et que «l'abime est comme un vétement 
qui l'entoure», &puococ cg iu&tuov 10 vepiBóAatov aot00.'? 

Avant David, Moise a donné un exemple particuliérement frappant 
du caractere obscur de ses écrits lorsqu'il a raconté dans le livre de 
l'Exode sa montée dans la ténébre (Exode 24, 18; Deutéronome 4,11 et 
5,22 par exemple) et, surtout, lorsqu'il a placé sur son visage un voile 
(xáAupgpux) parce que le peuple ne pouvait pas voir la gloire qui le faisait 
rayonner (Exode 34, 33-35): pour les Péres, qui citent généralement cet 
épisode selon l'interprétation qu'en donne Paul dans la deuxieme Epítre 
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aux Corinthiens, en 3,15, Moise signifiait ainsi que tout ce qu'il a pu 
écrire était «voilé», mais cela n'est pas seulement vrai de la «Loi», cela 
vaut pour tout l'Ancien Testament, et méme pour toutes les Écritures.'* 

Les prophétes sont évidemment ceux qui ont le plus souvent affirmé le 
caractere obscur de leurs textes. Les Péres citent volontiers deux versets 
utilisant la métaphore du livre scellé: Daniel! 12,4 («Et toi, Daniel, ... 
mets un sceau sur le livre jusqu'au moment de l'accomplissement») et 
Isaie 29, 11-12, qui est sans conteste le témoignage le plus souvent cité: 
les paroles prophétiques se trouvent dans un livre fermé par un sceau; si 
l'on donne ce livre à un homme qui sait lire, il ne pourra cependant pas 
le lire puisque le livre est fermé; à plus forte raison si on le donne à un 
homme qui ne sait pas lire ... Les Péres voient dans ce texte l'affirma- 
tion que la Bible est «scellée» à la fois pour les Juifs (qui savaient lire, 
s.e. l'hébreu) et pour les Gentils (qui ne savaient pas lire). Le sceau — 
qui pour d'autres commentateurs symbolise l'authentification d'un 
texte — est chez les Péres le signe de la fermeture du Livre. Ils associent 
les citations de Daniel et d'Isaie à ce qui en est dit dans l'Apocalypse, 
dans les chapitres 5 et 10.'* Ils citent encore, hors contextes, /saie 45,3: 
«Je briserai les portes d'airain, dit le Seigneur, je te donnerai des trésors 
Obscurs, j'ouvrirai pour toi des secrets invisibles», ... Gsaupobg oxocet- 
vobc &xoxooqouc &op&touc;" ces derniers termes rejoignent les «parabo- 
les», les «énigmes», les «problemata», dans des listes de mots nommant 
l'obscurité biblique. L'image des portes d'airain sera à son tour associée 
à celle de «la clef» qui ouvre la connaissance, selon le mot de Jésus en 
Luc 11,52: la clef, c'est la possibilité de comprendre le langage «obscur» 
des Écritures.'* 

Livre scellé, trésors enfermés derriere des portes verrouillées, ces ima- 
ges sont proches de celle que lon trouve, par exemple, dans la parabole 
du trésor «caché» dans le champ, selon Matthieu 13,44.'? Mais bien 
d'autres images bibliques sont recueillies par les Péres. Par exemple, 
Clément d' Alexandrie parle du «coffre» dont seul le Maitre peut ouvrir 
«le couvercle», et cela est une image du secret des Écritures;?? ou encore 
Grégoire de Nysse dira-t-il que la pierre posée sur l'ouverture du puits 
selon Genése 29, 2-10, est l'obscurité des textes qu'il faut enlever, 
comme Jacob le fit de la pierre, afin de pouvoir abreuver les 
troupeaux.?' Nombre de passages bibliques sont ainsi appliqués à lÉcri- 
ture, chaque fois qu'ils peuvent évoquer une cachette (ainsi encore la 
«chambre secréte» du Roi en Cantique 1,4),? ou une obscurité.? Cette 
recherche des témoignages de la Bible sur sa propre obscurité est telle 
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qu'elle se fait parfois au détriment du contexte, ou au prix d'une inter- 
prétation forcée. Ainsi lorsqu'il est dit, en 7saie 45,29, que Dieu n'a pas 
parlé «en secret» ni «dans un lieu obscur», Eusébe de Césarée juge que 
cette phrase ne peut concerner que les Évangiles, car la Loi de Moise, 
elle, a été donnée «dans une terre déserte, inaccessible, sans eau»: 
Eusébe s'approprie ainsi le verset du Psaume 62,24, tiré de son contexte, 
pour opposer le caractére obscur de l'Ancien Testament à la clarté du 
Nouveau.?* 

D'autres versets bibliques jouent dans mon enquéte un róle particu- 
lier: ils énoncent non pas l'obscurité des textes, mais la regle du secret 
qui préside à la cachette du sens. Ils peuvent s'appliquer aussi bien à la 
volonté divine de «cacher» le sens qu'à l'exégéte inspiré auquel est 
demandé de respecter la régle de l'arcane. Au méme titre que la regle de 
Matthieu 7,6 «il ne faut pas jeter de perles aux pourceaux», les Péres 
citent soit: «Il est beau de cacher le mystére du Roi» (Tobie 12,7), soit: 
«Mon mystére est à moi, mon mystére est à moi» (Jsaie 24,16). La pre- 
miére citation est celle que fait Origéne plus d'une fois.?* La seconde, 
qui n'apparait pas chez lui, se lisait chez Clément d'Alexandrie, qui 
l'attribuait à un évangile, et elle réapparait chez Eusébe de Césarée, 
Théodoret de Cyr, Jean Chrysostome.?* Ces préceptes accentuent le 
caractere «secret» des écrits bibliques sans leur attribuer précisément de 
l'obscurité. Je les laisse donc ici de cóté. 

Ce relevé rapide de quelques références bibliques pourrait sans peine 
etre enrichi. Ainsi faudrait-il ajouter les versets de Saint Paul que les 
Péres citent aussi souvent que les textes ci-dessus rappelés: Paul affirme 
que des «mystéres», des «paroles ineffables», des «trésors invisibles» 
restent au-delà de son discours explicite.? On pourrait également men- 
tionner les passages des Évangiles qui présentent l'enseignement de 
Jésus comme un discours «par paraboles», dont le sens réel échappe à la 
foule (Marc 4, 10-12, avec la citation d'7saie 6, 9-10: «afin que voyant ils 
ne voient pas», etc...).?* Je me borne à quelques remarques. La termino- 
logie de l'obscurité biblique, fournie par la Bible elle-méme selon le grec 
de la Septante, s'organise autour de quelques mots et de quelques ima- 
ges: la «parabole», l'«énigme», le livre «fermé» ou «scellé», les portes 
verrouillées, le voile, l'ombre; l'obscurité (oxóxoc, oxoxewóc). L'abon- 
dance des mots sur la racine de xgórtev?? facilitera l'adoption, par Clé- 
ment d'Alexandrie, des termes appartenant au langage herméneutique 
des paiens, émixpómtetw, éníxpudtg, pour nommer le «secret» des textes 
ésotériques. Le langage biblique rencontre alors celui des philosophes 
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grecs. Le mot &o&qetx, notons le, n'appartient pas à cet héritage bibli- 
que, non plus d'ailleurs que le mot xpogf|tev adopté par Clément comme 
terme générique du langage obscur des textes sacrés.?? 


Les «signes» et les «symboles» de l'Écriture pour les lecteurs juifs 


Lors de la toute premiere phase de lecture du Pentateuque traduit en 
grec, dans le judaisme méme, s'était vite affirmée la nécessité de consi- 
dérer certains passages comme des «signes» qui devaient étre «interpré- 
tés»: le législateur aurait utilisé ces «signes» pour «donner à compren- 
dre» les vertus concernant nos àmes. Telle est, dés le second siecle avant 
JC, l'explication que donne la Lettre d'Aristée à propos des distinctions 
du Lévitique entre animaux purs et animaux impurs, en suggérant que le 
langage biblique est «tropologique»; mais cela n'impliquait aucune obs- 
curité de textes jugés symboliques.?! De méme, lorsque les Thérapeutes 
(ceux dont Philon d'Alexandrie rapporte la vie) justifient leur lecture 
allégorique des Écritures en disant que «les mots du texte pris à la lettre 
sont des symboles de la nature cachée qui se révéle dans des sous- 
entendus», oóuoAa &xoxexpuuuévnc ctc év Omovotat; ÓrnAouuévrc, ces 
mots renvoient à la formule d'Héraclite sur la nature qui procéde habi- 
tuellement «de facon cachée» (qóotc xpórteo0ot quiet, fr. 123 Diels-Kranz) 
formule que reprendra aussi Clément d'Alexandrie,? mais Philon ne 
précise d'aucune facon ce qui, dans les Écritures sacrées, contribue à 
l'occultation du sens; et il ne dit rien non plus sur les raisons de l'occul- 
tation. Les images scripturaires que nous avons relevées chez les Péres 
pour représenter le texte biblique comme un texte fermé ne semblent 
jouer aucun róle chez lui. S'il lui arrive d'employer le mot &oágeta, c'est 
en un sens péjoratif pour récuser le langage trompeur des Sophistes,?? 
ou bien, de facon ponctuelle, pour souligner l'obscurité d'un mot parti- 
culier.?^ Philon ne se représente pas le texte biblique comme le feront les 
Péres: malgré la référence au dit d' Héraclite, ce texte n'est pas pour lui 
un texte par essence voilé, secret. Alors méme qu'il parle du sens «invisi- 
ble» des textes — qui est en quelque sorte comme l'àme invisible dépo- 
sée dans le corps —, le rapport entre le texte apparent et son sens invisi- 
ble est seulement celui d'une «maison» (mais il n'est pas dit qu'elle 
«cache») ou celui d'un «miroir»: les mots reflétent la beauté des idées, 
ils permettent que l'intelligence remonte du visible à l'invisible.?? 
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«La parabole du Seigneur» 


L'attestation la plus ancienne des considérations chrétiennes sur 
l'obscurité des Écritures est donnée par l' Építre de Barnabé et plus par- 
ticulierement par l'usage qui y est fait du mot xagapoAf. L'idée essen- 
tielle de ce texte ancien est que les Écritures ont employé des tours énig- 
matiques pour exprimer les mystéres du Christ; le sens réel de ces tours 
reste caché à ceux que n'en ont pas l'intelligence. Ainsi, lorsque le Sei- 
gneur a promis à Moise de donner à sa descendance une «terre excellen- 
te» (Exode 33, 1-3 et Deutéronome 1,25), il s'agit d'une «parabole»: la 
«terre», c'est le Christ. On ne comprend cette «parabole du Seigneur» 
(c'est-à-dire ayant pour objet le Seigneur) que parce que le Seigneur a 
mis en nous «la sagesse et l'intelligence de ses secrets», x&v xpuqtov 
a0too.* De méme, un fragment de la Prédication de Pierre cité par Clé- 
ment d' Alexandrie reconnait que les livres des Prophétes ont nommé le 
Christ «tantót par des paraboles et des énigmes, tantót expressément et 
en propres termes», 6i xapa[oAGv, Ov'atviyptov, ad Üevtoxoc, a toAsteC.?" 

L'affirmation de procédés obscurs dans les Écritures prophétiques 
devait nécessairement apparaitre dés les débuts du christianisme chez les 
Chrétiens que leur foi vouait à déchiffrer la prédiction de la venue et de 
la vie de Jésus dans les livres juifs. Les «secrets» des Écritures (xà xpógta: 
outre le verset 6 du psaume 50 cité ci-dessus, le mot se trouve une dou- 
zaine de fois dans la Septante et notamment comme titre des psaumes 9 
et 45)** restent obscurs pour qui n'a pas recu la révélation du Christ. 


Les controverses du second siecle 


Le concept de «parabole» est donc.lié de facon fondamentale à la 
toute premiere littérature des testimonia bibliques, lorsque les premiers 
auteurs chrétiens polémiquent contre les Juifs. Chez Justin, le théme est 
repris avec abondance et précision. Le mot xapa(oAf, est employé de 
facon courante dans le Dialogue avec Tryphon pour dire que les textes 
de l'Ancien Testament ont parlé du Christ de facon voilée. Par exemple, 
il a été nommé «Seigneur des puissances» ou «Jacob» «en parabole» 
(Dial. 36,2).?? Dans les versets de Genése 49, 8-12, le Saint Esprit parlait 
«en parabole» et «de facon voilée» (ibid. 52,1). Le «sang de la vigne» 
(Genése 49,11) nomme «en parabole» le sang de Jésus (ibid. 63,2). De 
méme les mots «pierre» ou «rocher» proclament-ils le Christ «en para- 
boles» (ibid. 113,6).*^ Justin se heurte aux objections des Juifs, auxquels 
les rabbins apprennent que la traduction des Septante n'est pas partout 
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véridique (68,7): sa réponse met en avant le genre littéraire de la «pro- 
phétie»: la prophétie «proclame» ce qui doit arriver en voilant la future 
réalité «dans des paraboles, des mystéres, des actes symboliques» (68,6); 
chez les prophétes le Saint Esprit a proclamé des événements qui allaient 
arriver ... comme s'ils étaient déjà arrivés (114,1);*! «si, par les prophé- 
tes, a été proclamé de fagon cachée (mapaxexoXuuuévog xexfjpuxto) le 
Christ qui devait venir sous une forme soumise à la souffrance, destiné 
ensuite à tout dominer, eh bien! cela ne pouvait étre compris par per- 
sonne jusqu'à ce que lui-méme persuade les apótres que cela avait été en 
termes précis proclamé dans les Écritures» (76,6). Le langage prophéti- 
que tout à la fois «proclame» et «cache» (voir encore l'association de 
xnpocct: et de àroxexpuuuévog en 115,1). «Tout ce que les prophétes ont 
dit ou ont fait, ils l'ont dévoilé (&zexáAujav) dans des paraboles, des 
types, ... en cachant (xpónxovcec) la vérité» (90,2). Ce dernier texte est 
particulierement intéressant parce qu'il est le premier à suggérer une 
finalité de l'obscurité biblique. Justin ajoute en effet deux propositions 
à l'infinitif introduites par oc, qui indiquent donc la possibilité générale 
de résultat de la proposition principale: (ils ont parlé par paraboles) si 
bien que la plupart des choses ne sont pas facilement comprises par 
tous; (ils ont caché la vérité) si bien que ceux qui veulent vraiment trou- 
ver ont à prendre de la peine (90,2).*? En soulignant la nécessité d'un 
effort de compréhension, l'auteur ne dit rien d'un secret providentiel 
qui serait destiné à cacher la vérité aux Juifs. Cependant cette explica- 
tion, qui deviendra classique, est implicite dans un autre passage. Justin 
a cité la prophétie des deux venues du Christ, annoncant qu'apreés la pre- 
miére venue il n'y aurait plus pour les Juifs ni prophete, ni roi, et que les 
Nations, mettant leur foi dans le Christ, venu d'abord dans la souf- 
france, attendraient son retour (Genése 49,10). C'est «à cause de cela», 
01x 1obto, ajoute alors Justin, que le Saint Esprit a parlé «en parabole et 
de facon voilée» (52,1).? «A cause de cela» signifie que si les Juifs 
avaient clairement compris leur futur rejet et l'élection d'un peuple nou- 
veau ils auraient détruit les prophéties comme le dit précisément Justin 
un peu plus loin, en 120,5.** 

Le Dialogue avec Tryphon atteste donc déjà clairement une représen- 
tation du texte biblique qui associe «prédication» et «occultation». 
«Révéler en cachant», «proclamer en secret», «dévoiler en paraboles» 
sont des formules si fréquentes chez Justin que l'on peut à bon droit 
conjecturer chez lui la conviction que l'obscurité biblique répondait à 
une «économie» divine de la révélation. P. Prigent a montré que Tertul- 
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lien peut avoir pris dans l'ouvrage perdu de Justin contre les Marcioni- 
tes une justification du langage voilé des Écritures, ainsi formulée: si la 
croix avait été ouvertement prophétisée, elle aurait scandalisé, tandis 
que, voilée, elle ne se laisse connaitre qu'au patient chercheur éclairé par 
la gráce.** Cette finalité des tours énigmatiques correspondrait à ce que 
les deux propositions introduites par «c en 90,2 donnent en effet au 
moins comme une conséquence de l'occultation du sens: l'obscurité des 
textes exige un effort de recherche.*$ 

Les objections faites par les Marcionites aux écrits de l'Ancien Testa- 
ment ont certainement suscité la réflexion des «orthodoxes». Nous con- 
naissons quelques unes de leurs attaques par ce que nous en dit, par 
exemple, Eusebe de Césarée dans son Histoire Ecclésiastique au livre V. 
Les prophéties, disaient-ils, sont «discordantes, mensongéres, contra- 
dictoires»."  Tatien avait composé des livres de «questions» 
(xoofAfjuaxa) sur les Écritures, dans lesquels son but était d'exposer «le 
caractére obscur et secret des divines Écritures», «ó &sagic xoi 
érixexpupu.évov xàv Bev Ypaqoóov.** Nous avons sans aucun doute par ces 
mots l'indice que l'origine des justifications d'un Justin, d'un Tertul- 
lien, d'un Irénée, puis de Clément et d'Origéne, est à trouver dans les 
dénonciations marcionites des obscurités bibliques. J'ai naguére tenté 
de montrer, à propos de fragments origéniens transmis par la Pilocalie, 
que la théorie herméneutique d'Origéne s'est élaborée contre les excés de 
questionnements des gnostiques, qui ont rejeté certains textes faute d'en 
accepter le caractére absurde ou contradictoire (&mxéuqaot;, «4 
&nep.oaítvovxa). Origene a opposé à leur rejet l'acceptation de ces passages 
dans la foi, malgré l'obscurité.*? 

Irénée, comme Justin, est un témoin de la polémique antignostique. Il 
reprend l'usage de zapafoAf, pour nommer les tours obscurs employés 
par les prophétes dans leur annonce du Christ, comme le faisait l' Epítre 
de Barnabé. Dans une page célébre de son IVéme livre Contre les Héré- 
sies il utilise l'image du trésor caché dans le champ pour dire que 
l'annonce du Christ, faite par figures et paraboles, ne pouvait étre com- 
prise avant l'accomplissement des prophéties.*? Il cite à l'appui de cette 
occultation l'ordre qui fut donné à Daniel de «sceller» son livre 
«jusqu'au temps de l'accomplissement» (Daniel 12,4), ce qui corres- 
pond à l'aveu fait par un autre prophete, Jérémie: «Ils comprendront 
ces choses lors des derniers jours» (Jérémie 23,20). Il évoque l'exercice 
de l'intelligence que donne le déchiffrement chrétien des Écritures, et 
assimile le chrétien ayant accés à la sagesse «cachée» dans les textes à 
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Moise voyant et entendant Dieu. Les Chrétiens sont «ceux qui compren- 
nent», ot auviévteg selon Daniel 12,3.?' Une page moins souvent citée du 
livre III ajoute, comme le faisait Justin mais plus explicitement, une 
justification de l'obscurité biblique: à propos de la «vierge» qui conce- 
vra et enfantera un fils selon /saie 7,14, Irénée commence par soutenir, 
contre les Juifs, la traduction des Septante, qu'il juge inspirée par le 
Saint Esprit (III, 21, 1-4). Cette traduction ayant été faite bien avant la 
venue du Christ, leurs auteurs ne pouvaient, en employant le mot «vier- 
ge», vouloir faire plaisir aux Chrétiens. Le mot est donc authentique 
mais son sens ne devait pas étre clair pour les traducteurs; car, ajoute 
Irénée, «si ceux-ci avaient su que nous existerions un jour et que nous 
utiliserions les témoignages tirés des Écritures, ils n'auraient certes pas 
hésité à brüler de leurs mains leurs propres Écritures, elles qui déclarent 
ouvertement que toutes les autres nations auront part à la vie, et qui 
montrent que ceux-là mémes qui se vantent d'étre la maison de Jacob et 
le peuple d'Israél sont déchus de l' héritage de la gráce de Dieu». Nous 
avons là le théme précis de la premiére Homélie de Jean Chrysostome: 
ce qui fut tout particuliérement «caché» sous le langage prophétique, 
c'est l'annonce du nouveau peuple issu du Christ et le rejet de l'ancien 
peuple.?? 

Les écrivains chrétiens du second siecle élaboraient leur réflexion sur 
le texte biblique non pas seulement dans les polémiques avec les Juifs et 
en se confrontant avec l'exégese gnostique. Un troisiéme groupe 
d'adversaires, celui des philosophes grecs, des paiens, s'en prenait égale- 
ment aux Écritures adoptées par les Chrétiens. Ainsi, en cette méme fin 
du second siécle, Celse, dont nous connaissons les attaques par la réfu- 
tation qu'en fit plus tard Origene, ne se contentait pas de dire du chris- 
tianisme qu'il avait une doctrine «secréte» (xpóqtov tó 86Yyua);? il se 
moquait plus précisément du langage obscur des prophétes, dont nul 
homme sensé, disait-il, ne saurait découvrir le sens: leurs mots sont 
&Yv«6ta , nápototpa, XonAa, &caofj, des mots de charlatan* Ces violentes 
manifestations de mépris venant des paiens ont joué elles aussi un róle 
pour conduire les Chrétiens à réfléchir sur le caractere «peu clair» des 
textes prophétiques, et à tenter de le justifier. 


Clément d'Alexandrie et Origéne 


La fin du second siécle marque le moment le plus aigu de la crise con- 
cernant les Écritures bibliques. Face à tous il était de plus en plus indis- 
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pensable de justifier le caractere étrange, pour ne pas dire incompréhen- 
sible, de ces Écritures que l'on recevait comme «divinement inspirées». 
De plus, désormais, les grandes entreprises de commentaire des livres 
sacrés et la pratique des Homélies sur des textes vétérotestamentaires 
exigeaient que des justifications fussent fournies aux Chrétiens «sim- 
ples» jetés dans le désarroi, — dans la «confusion» comme le dira Ori- 
gene —, par toutes ces critiques: pourquoi les Juifs ne comprennent-ils 
pas les prophéties du Christ comme le font les Chrétiens? Comment jus- 
tifier les expressions indignes du Dieu de bonté dans l'Ancien Testa- 
ment, dénoncées par les marcionites qui les rejettent? Pourquoi le saint 
Esprit a-t-il inspiré aux écrivains sacrés un style médiocre et si fautif que 
les grecs lettrés le ridiculisent et s'en détournent? Élaborer des réponses 
à ces questions entra explicitement dans les projets de Clément 
d'Alexandrie, puis d'Origéne. 

Une double extension me parait alors se produire. D'une part, le con- 
cept de langage «caché» ne concerne plus seulement les prophéties et les 
parties des prophéties qui pouvaient irriter les Juifs: il s'étend à la tota- 
lité des textes de la révélation, Ancien et Nouveau Testaments. D'autre 
part, l'obscurité n'est plus seulement celle des «paraboles» et des «énig- 
mes» de l'Écriture. Pour Origene, toutes sortes de faits linguistiques 
(tout le langage métaphorique mais aussi les absurdités, les anacoluthes, 
les difficultés textuelles) contribuent à un «manque de clarté» qu'il attri- 
bue à la méme volonté divine de «révéler en cachant». On passe chez lui 
du concept de discours ésotérique, mis en lumiere par Clément, à celui, 
plus général, de discours «difficile». Mais chez ces deux auteurs pareille- 
ment apparait un souci de répondre à la question qui fait l'objet précis 
de mon exposé: quelle est la finalité de ces formes d'obscurité dans 
l'économie divine de la révélation? Ils donnent à cela diverses raisons. 


Les diverses raisons de l'obscurité biblique selon une page de Clément 
d'Alexandrie dans le Vléme Stromate 


L'ceuvre de Clément d' Alexandrie représente un développement con- 
sidérable de la pensée chrétienne sur le langage biblique considéré en sa 
totalité comme un langage de «prophétie».?? Les textes principaux vien- 
nent d'étre commentés de facon excellente par A. Le Boulluec, ceux qui, 
dans le Véme Stromate, mettent les écrits juifs et chrétiens au rang de la 
littérature qui procéde par «symboles».?* Je retiendrai seulement la page 
remarquable du VlIéme Stromate, oü sont énumérées les raisons pour 
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lesquelles le sens réel des textes est «caché». Mais rappelons d'abord 
l'extension du concept d'obscurité à toutes les Écritures. A la fin du 
Pédagogue, lorsque Clément montre la progression qui fera passer le 
chrétien du maitre élémentaire au «Didascale», celui-ci est présenté 
comme donnant «les interprétations» des commandements; alors, dit 
Clément, pour ceux qui prétent une oreille docile, seront donnés «les 
trésors obscurs, cachés, invisibles» (cf. 7saie 45,3), «les trésors de la 
sagesse», révélés les uns par la Loi, d'autres par les Prophétes, d'autres 
encore par la bouche divine (- Jésus), un autre enfin qui accompagne 
«la septaine de l'Esprit».? Et dans le VIéme Stromate, en 124,6-125,3, 
Clément écrit: «Ni la Prophétie (- les Prophétes) ni le Sauveur lui- 
méme n'ont proclamé les mystéres divins de facon simple (&xA&c) au 
point qu'ils auraient été faciles à recevoir par n'importe qui; au con- 
traire, ils ont parlé en paraboles. De fait, les apótres disent du Seigneur: 
«il a tout dit en paraboles et il ne leur disait rien sans parabole» (Matth. 
13, 32). Or, s'il est vrai que «tout eut lieu par lui et sans lui rien ne fut» 
(Jean 1,3), dans ces conditions à la fois la Prophétie et la Loi vinrent par 
lui et furent dites par lui en paraboles».*? 

Vient alors, en 126-127, l'étonnante page oü sont annoncées «les rai- 
sons» du cryptage du sens dans les Écritures. Malgré le nombre de parti- 
cules logiques qui jalonnent ce texte, il est difficile d'en reconnaitre 
exactement la structure. Je tente d'en donner une traduction compléte 
en cherchant à distinguer ces «multiples raisons» (01x xoAAc ... aita) 
dont l'énoncé est interrompu par une réflexion sur ce qu'est réellement 
le langage par «paraboles»: 

«C'est pour de multiples raisons que les Écritures ont leur sens caché. 
D'abord (xpóàcov uév...) pour que nous soyons prompts à la recherche et 
que nous restions constamment éveillés pour la découverte des paroles 
du salut. Ensuite (Éxeta ...), car il ne convenait pas à tous de compren- 
dre, afin que ne subissent pas de dommage ceux qui recevraient de facon 
erronée les paroles dites par le Saint Esprit en vue du salut; c'est pour- 
quoi sans aucun doute les saints mystéres des Prophétes ont été voilés 
par les paraboles, ainsi préservés pour les hommes élus, ceux qui sont 
admis à la connaissance par la foi. 

Le genre des Écritures, en effet, est de l'ordre de la parabole. Car le 
Seigneur (6 xópioc) lui aussi, alors qu'il n'était pas *du monde' est venu 
prés des hommes comme étant *du monde": il a porté sur lui toute la 
vertu (?) et voulait conduire l'homme, qui vit dans le monde, jusqu'aux 
réalités intelligibles et premiéres (exi x& vontxà xai xópux), en le menant par 
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la connaissance d'un *monde' à un autre *monde'; aussi a-t-il utilisé pré- 
cisément l'écriture *métaphorique'. Car c'est cela, la parabole: un dis- 
cours qui méne l'homme «intelligent», (cf. Daniel 12,3) à partir de quel- 
que chose qui n'est pas premier (o5 xupíou uév) mais qui ressemble à ce 
qui est premier, jusqu'à ce qui est vrai et premier (exi «3m xoi xóptov); 
ou bien, comme le disent certains, c'est une expression qui fait compren- 
dre efficacement par le moyen d'autres mots les sens premiers (xà xopícg 
Aevóuceva). Ajoutons que toute l'économie qui a été prophétisée à propos 
du Seigneur apparait vraiment comme une parabole pour ceux qui n'ont 
pas reconnu la vérité: que le fils du Dieu créateur de l'univers ait revétu 
la chair, et qu'il ait été concu dans le sein d'une vierge en tant que son 
corps de chair matériel a été engendré et, par voie de conséquence, en 
tant que ce corps naquit, qu'il ait souffert et soit ressuscité, cela, si 
quelqu'un le dit et que les autres l'entendent, c'est *scandale pour les 
Juifs, folie pour les Grecs' comme le dit l'Apótre (1 Cor. 1,23); mais, 
maintenant que les Écritures ont été ouvertes et qu'elles manifestent 
clairement à quiconque 'a des oreilles! (Matth. 11,15) que cela est bien la 
vérité, — ce qu'a souffert la chair assumée par le Seigneur — , alors elles 
annoncent 'la Puissance et la Sagesse de Dieu' (1 Cor. 1,24). 

Par dessus tout (ni x&ot ...) le genre *parabole' de l'Écriture, qui est 
trés ancien comme nous l'avons montré, a pris tout naturellement chez 
les prophétes une ampleur extraordinaire afin sans nul doute que le 
Saint Esprit donne ainsi à voir l'ignorance, aussi bien des philosophes 
grecs que des sages des nations barbares, concernant la future venue du 
Seigneur et l'enseignement secret qu'il allait transmettre. En consé- 
quence, tout naturellement, la prophétie proclamant le Seigneur, afin de 
ne pas donner à croire à certains qu'elle blasphémait en parlant contrai- 
rement aux opinions du plus grand nombre, formulait les sens avec des 
mots capables de conduire aussi bien vers d'autres notions. 

De plus (a$x(xo) tous les prophétes qui ont annoncé les saints mystéres 
en méme temps que la venue du Seigneur ont tous été poursuivis, tués, 
comme aussi le Seigneur lui-méme, lui qui a expliqué leurs Écritures, 
ainsi que ses disciples qui ont proclamé sa doctrine: ceux-ci, en méme 
temps que lui, risquaient leur vie».*? 

L'énumération des quatre «raisons» de l'occultation scripturaire 
(«d'abord», «ensuite», «par dessus tout», «en outre») est interrompue 
par un développement qui définit et justifie plus particuliérement 1a 
«parabole»: passage tout à fait remarquable parce que la définition rhé- 
torique traditionnelle recoit le renfort d'une justification théologique: le 
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langage par «parabole» reproduit le mouvement méme du Seigneur 
venu sous une forme «du monde», pour faire passer de ce monde à un 
autre monde, c'est-à-dire de ce qui n'est pas «premier» à ce qui est «pre- 
mier». L'emploi du mot xópgvoc; permet en grec un jeu de mots: il s'agit à 
la fois du langage (passer du sens «impropre» des mots à leur sens «pro- 
pre») et du Seigneur (passer de l'homme selon le monde d'ici-bas, à ce 
qui est la réalité intelligible et premiére). L'idée commune est celle du 
passage: la parabole est «métaphorique» de méme que le Verbe incarné 
a pour róle de «faire monter», áàv&yew.$? 

Quelles sont donc les quatre «raisons» de l'occultation du sens «vrai» 
sous des mots «im-propres» (o0 xóptoc)? 

La premiére raison restera la plus classique dans la pensée chrétienne: 
l'obscurité biblique a pour but de faire chercher la vérité. Nous avons 
déjà vu Justin exprimer cette idée qui sera souvent mise en avant par 
Origene, notamment dans la polémique contre Celse, pour affirmer une 
«sagesse» chrétienne; et cette explication survivra chez les Cappado- 
ciens.$! 

La deuxiéme «raison» est plus subtile. Nous la trouvons aussi chez 
Origene: étant donné qu'une mauvaise interprétation des Écritures est 
dommageable, mieux vaut pour ceux qui sont encore «indignes» de la 
vérité qu'ils ne la pergoivent pas: ils la prendraient de «mauvaise 
facon», pour leur perte. La réception de la vérité suppose une prépara- 
tion, une «dignité» tout à la fois d'ordre moral, intellectuel et religieux. 
Ceux qui n'ont pas cette dignité tombent dans des erreurs qui causent 
leur perte.$? 

J'ai groupé en un méme paragraphe l'explication qui est présentée 
ensuite (comme la plus importante? «par dessus tout», éxi rào), mais il 
s'agit peut-étre de deux justifications différentes. La premiere proposi- 
tion finale attribue le caractere secret des prophéties à la volonté divine 
de mettre l'annonce de la venue du Christ hors de portée des Grecs et des 
Barbares, de la préserver pour un seul peuple.9? La reprise du méme 
début de phrase, avec une seconde proposition finale, introduit une rai- 
son quelque peu différente, bien mise en lumiere par D. Barthélemy: il 
s'agit d'éviter de paraitre blasphémer en employant des expressions qui 
seraient mal comprises des paiens. En rapprochant cette phrase d'un 
texte d'Eusébe de Césarée, D. Barthélemy retrouve une tradition rabbi- 
nique chargée de justifier certaines modifications de la Septante par rap- 
port au texte hébraique: les traducteurs auraient eu le souci d'éviter de 
paraitre blasphémer aux yeux du Roi Ptolémée, par exemple s'ils 
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avaient laissé subsister en grec des expressions trop anthropomorphi- 
ques attribuant des passions à Dieu, ou faisant croire que les Hébreux ne 
respectaient pas le monothéisme.*^ Pour les Chrétiens, certaines obscu- 
rités bibliques peuvent avoir la méme finalité que ces modifications pru- 
dentielles attribuées aux Septante: voiler ce qui aurait pu offusquer les 
notions philosophiques acceptées par les meilleurs des Grecs. 

La quatrieme «raison» est la seule qui rejoigne l'explication la plus 
répandue chez les Apologistes chrétiens: elle évoque le danger que les 
prophétes couraient d'étre assassinés si leurs auditeurs avaient compris 
le sort qui leur était annoncé. L'annonce du Messie devait se faire sans 
que soient, en méme temps, clairement annoncés les «mystéres» qui 
devaient accompagner cette venue, c'est-à-dire le rejet de l'ancien peu- 
ple et l'élection du nouveau peuple. Ceux des prophétes qui ont annoncé 
ces «mystéres» ont subi la colere des Juifs, comme l'ont subie Jésus et 
ses disciples. L'occultation des «mystéres» était prudente.9? 


L'apport théorique d'Origéne 


Si nous possédions le «Sur la prophétie» de Clément d'Alexandrie 
peut étre attacherions-nous moins d'importance aux exposés d'Origéne 
sur l'obscurité biblique. Mais le fait est là: ce sont les ouvrages d'Ori- 
gene qui ont le mieux conservé une réflexion chrétienne sur ce sujet. 

Origene utilise sans aucun doute la pensée de son prédécesseur 
lorsqu'il compose à Alexandrie ses premiers ouvrages, ceux oü figurent, 
justement, les passages les plus théoriques sur l'occultation du sens dans 
les Écritures: son premier commentaire sur le Psautier, son premier 
commentaire du Cantique des Cantiques, le Peri Archón, les premiers 
tomes du Commentaire sur l'ÉEvangile de Jean. Les références à l'obscu- 
rité biblique se retrouveront plus tard dans ses Homélies sur les livres de 
l'Ancien Testament, dans son commentaire des paraboles de Jésus selon 
l'Évangile de Matthieu, et enfin, de facon importante, dans sa réponse 
aux attaques de Celse. Je ne donnerai pas ici le dossier complet de ces 
textes, qui figurent pour la plupart dans la PAilocalie dont je propose 
par ailleurs un commentaire. Je me bornerai à ce que me parait le plus 
important. 

Dans le Prologue à son premier commentaire du Psautier,95 c'est à 
une tradition juive qu'Origéne attribue une théorie de l'obscurité bibli- 
que. Ce fait est tout à fait remarquable, à la fois parce qu'Origéne se 
situe ainsi à l'opposé de ses prédécesseurs, se mettant à l'école des rab- 
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bins là oü les Apologistes attaquaient les adversaires juifs, et parce que 
cette tradition, qui concerne, dit-il, «toute la divine Écriture», est expo- 
sée non pas à propos des Prophétes mais à propos du Psautier; on ne 
s'attendrait pas à voir figurer ce recueil de prieres parmi les livres parti- 
culiérement obscurs, si l'on ne se rappelait que, depuis les origines chré- - 
tiennes, certains psaumes ont joué un róle central à titre de prophétie du 
Christ. Voici le passage d'Origene: «Pour commencer l'interprétation 
des Psaumes, nous exposerons une tres belle tradition qui nous a été 
transmise par l' Hébreu et qui concerne de facon générale toute la divine 
Écriture. Selon cet homme, l'ensemble de l'Écriture divinement inspi- 
rée, à cause de l'obscurité qui est en elle, àix «jv &v aócr| &oagsí(av, ressem- 
ble à un grand nombre de pieces fermées à clef dans une maison unique; 
auprés de chaque piéce est posée une clef, mais ce n'est pas celle qui lui 
correspond; et ainsi les clefs sont dispersées auprés des piéces, sans 
qu'aucune corresponde à la piéce prés de laquelle elle est posée; selon 
lui, c'est un trés grand travail que de trouver les clefs et de les faire cor- 
respondre aux piéces qu'elles peuvent ouvrir et, par conséquent, nous 
comprenons celles méme des Écritures qui sont obscures (xai «àc ypaoàc 
oUca &cagetc) dés lors que nous prenons précisément les points de départ 
de la compréhension des unes auprés des autres, puisqu'elles ont leur 
principe interprétatif dispersé parmi elles».*? 

Le mot qui indique l'absence de clarté des textes, Xo&oeu, qui figurait 
déjà au moins comme adjectif dans le vocabulaire des Marcionites et du 
paien Celse pour critiquer l'obscurité biblique,5* est donc pris en compte 
ici, peut-étre dans la tradition juive elle-méme, pour une réflexion sur 
cette obscurité. 

C'est le mot que l'on retrouve dans une autre ceuvre de jeunesse 
d'Origene, le petit commentaire sur le Cantique des Cantiques, dont la 
Philocalie a conservé un extrait. Le changement inopiné des personna- 
ges qui parlent dans le Cantique est rapproché par Origene du style des 
Écritures prophétiques et d'une facon plus générale de l'habitude de 
toute l'Écriture de faire ainsi intervenir divers npóccna sans préciser leur 
identité: celui qui ne sait pas distinguer les personnages se heurte alors 
«au manque de clarté» des paroles dites. Ce texte est de ceux oü l'on 
voit Origene procéder à une analyse d'ordre philologique pour détermi- 
ner ce qui provoque l'absence de clarté des textes: ici, c'est l'indétermi- 
nation des sujets, que l'interpréte s'efforcera d'identifier (les prosópa 
bibliques peuvent étre le Pere, ou le Fils, ou l'ancien peuple, ou le nou- 
veau peuple, etc...)."? 
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Origéne précise comme on ne l'avait pas fait avant lui ce qui, dans le 
langage biblique, entraine l'&o&oeta. Ces remarques d'ordre linguistique 
se retrouveront chez d'autres Péres bons philologues.?' Je ne m'attarde- 
rai pas sur ce point qui mériterait plus d'attention que je ne peux lui en 
accorder ici. Origene nomme, comme cause de confusion et d'obscurité, 
les ambiguités du vocabulaire, l'homonymie, l'emploi des tours figurés, 
et, pour la syntaxe, les ruptures de construction ou les fautes de gram- 
maire, par exemple les passages non justifiés du singulier au pluriel, ou 
inversement."? Ces faits ne sont pas pour lui dus au hasard: ils relévent 
de la volonté divine d'enseigner secrétement quelque vérité spirituelle." 

J'en arrive au texte le plus théorique parmi ceux que l'oeuvre d'Ori- 
gene nous fournit sur l'occultation du sens dans les textes bibliques. Il se 
lit naturellement dans le traité d'herméneutique du Peri Archón (Philo- 
calie ch. 1). Origene vient de «démontrer» l'inspiration divine de toutes 
les Écritures par l'argument de l'expansion miraculeuse de l'enseigne- 
ment de Jésus (Peri Archón 4,1, 1-7). Il] énumére ensuite les diverses 
erreurs d'interprétation de ces Écritures, chez les Juifs, chez les Gnosti- 
ques, chez les «simples» (ibid. 8), erreurs que provoque l'incapacité à 
trouver le sens spirituel des textes (ibid. 9). Dés la fin de son argumenta- 
tion sur l'origine divine des Écritures, Origene a adressé une réponse à 
ceux qui ne voient pas clairement l'origine divine de tous les textes. Il 
fonde alors sa théorie sur un raisonnement par analogie, en proposant 
une comparaison entre le lecteur des textes sacrés (dont certains laissent 
voir clairement qu'ils viennent de Dieu, tandis que cela n'apparait pas 
pour d'autres) et l'observateur scientifique du monde, car le savant ne 
comprend pas lui non plus clairement le pourquoi de tous les phénomé- 
nes du monde (ibid. 7). De méme que le savant, malgré ses ignorances, 
ne rejette pas pour cela l'idée d'une providence divine à l'eeuvre dans la 
totalité des événements, de méme le lecteur des Écritures, malgré 
leur obscurités, ne mettra pas en doute l'inspiration divine de la 
moindre de leurs parties (ibid.). La «splendeur des doctrines» est cachée 
(xexpupiévr) sous une lettre du texte médiocre. Une explication est alors 
avancée: ce «trésor» repose dans le texte comme dans des vases d'argile 
«afin que brille l'excellence de la puissance de Dieu et qu'il ne soit pas 
pensé qu'elle vienne de nous les hommes». La proposition finale com- 
bine les mots de Saint Paul en 2 Cor. 4, 6 et 7 avec ceux de 1 Cor. 2, 4-5. 
L'idée est bien celle de Paul, avec insistance: si le sens divin est caché, 
précise Origene, c'est-à-dire si ce ne sont pas les procédés habituels de la 
sagesse humaine qui convertissent les hommes, alors on saura mieux que 
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la «démonstration» du Christ se fait par «l'Esprit et la Puissance» de 
Dieu. Autrement dit: les obscurités bibliques, qu'elles soient dues à des 
fautes de style, à des tours énigmatiques, ou à la simple médiocrité du 
texte, jouent indirectement comme preuves du caractere divin des Écri- 
tures prophétiques: en effet, puisque ceux qui ont reconnu le Christ et se 
sont convertis à lui n'ont pu étre convaincus par les textes prophétiques, 
trop obscurs, c'est donc que «l'Esprit et la Puissance» de Dieu agis- 
saient dans ces textes. L'association de ces deux faits, d'une part les con- 
versions nombreuses au Christ, d'autre part l'obscurité des prophéties, 
s'explique seulement par la présence de «la puissance divine» dans les 
textes. Les obscurités bibliques contribuent à établir la théorie de l'inspi- 
ration scripturaire."^ 

Origene montre ensuite (ibid. 10) qu' effectivement les textes prophéti- 
ques sont pleins «d'énigmes et de paroles obscures» (Prov. 1,6) et que 
les Evangiles, l' Apocalypse, les Ecrits apostoliques, révelent eux aussi le 
cryptage en eux des mysteres secrets, «7jv éxixpudtw á&xoppfitov uootnpiov: 
ils ne sont pas «clairs» (ibid. 10). Il donne une régle d'interprétation qui 
vise à poser plusieurs «sens» pour les textes, selon les indications de 
Saint Paul (ibid. 11-13) et reprend ensuite le probléme théorique en se 
demandant quel était «le but» (oxóxoc) poursuivi par l'Esprit inspirant 
les textes (ibid. 14-15). On connait la distinction célebre qu'il fait alors 
entre le but «principal» de l'Esprit, qui est d'enseigner «les mystéres du 
salut», et le «second but» qui consista à «cacher» (0e0tepoc oxómog ... 
xpógat) ces mystéres sous un texte facile à comprendre, offrant des 
récits, des lois, une sorte de «revétement» des enseignements spirituels, 
textes d'ailleurs par eux-mémes utiles et capables éventuellement de con- 
duire aux enseignements plus élevés (ibid. 15). Au passage, une justifica- 
tion du procédé d'occultation est donnée: l'Esprit procéda ainsi à cause 
de ceux qui ne seraient pas capables de fournir l'effort nécessaire pour 
atteindre les enseignements secrets. La raison est donc d'ordre pédago- 
gique: elle tient compte des capacités diverses des hommes, sans mépris 
pour les plus simples, qui, selon la doctrine d'Origéne, pourront étre 
préparés et conduits jusqu'à la compréhension «plus profonde». Le 
manque de préparation pour la réception des «mystéres» entrainerait un 
dommage pour les esprits. Ce théme, que nous avons vu ébauché par 
Clément d' Alexandrie, figure aussi dans d'autres pages d'Origéne. Dans 
une page de la Pilocalie trés proche de celle que nous venons de résu- 
mer, attribuant pareillement à l'Esprit la volonté de «cacher» les sens 
véritables dans les textes (npoxeutévou xpódot x vofioctoc cfi; &Ametac), Ori- 
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gene justifie ce procédé par l'utilité pour «ceux qui sont indignes» de ne 
pas découvrir ces vérités «pour le jugement de leur àme».?$ Et dans le 
Peri Archón lui-méme, dans le traité du libre arbitre, Origene avait déjà 
fourni cette raison pédagogique: si ceux qui sont «à l'extérieur» étaient 
trop vite convertis par des enseignements trop clairs, leur conversion ne 
serait pas solide; ils sont laissés à l'écart de la «visite» divine, comme des 
malades que l'on ne soigne pas tant que le mal n'est pas venu à son com- 
ble." Ces hommes, il est vrai, ne sont tout de méme pas completement 
éloignés de ceux qui sont «à l'intérieur»: s'ils n'entendent pas «claire- 
ment» les enseignements, ils les entendent du moins sous la forme des 
paraboles. On reconnait le théme trés origénien, développé surtout dans 
le Commentaire de l' £vangile de Matthieu, qui distingue les deux grou- 
pes d'auditeurs de Jésus, situés les uns «hors de la maison», les autres 
«dans la maison». L'obscurité du langage «par parabole» est justifiée 
par la nécessité d'une progression morale, intellectuelle, spirituelle. 
Aussi Origene donne-t-il ailleurs, lui aussi, la raison que nous trou- 
vions en téte de la page du VIe Stromate: l'Écriture est obscure pour que 
nous soyons actifs dans la recherche du sens profond. Cela est surtout 
affirmé, trés fortement, contre Celse, puisqu'il s'agit de convaincre les 
paiens de la dignité des écrits chrétiens, susceptibles eux aussi de rece- 
voir l'interprétation allégorique qui en montrera la profonde sagesse. 
«Le Logos, dit Origéne, entend si bien qu'il y ait des sages parmi les 
croyants que pour exercer l'intelligence des auditeurs il a exprimé cer- 
taines vérités sous formes d'énigmes, d'autres en paroles obscures, 
d'autres en paraboles, d'autres en questions (cf. Prov. 1,6 et Ps. 
77,2)».* Ou encore: dans le christianisme tout autant que chez les 
paiens, se trouvent des occasions de recherche et d'explication des objets 
de la foi: dans les énigmes des prophétes, dans les paraboles des Évangi- 
les, dans les milliers d'autres faits ou lois rapportés symboliquement."* 
Et ceci: «Je cherche des esprits vifs et pénétrants parce qu'ils sont capa- 
bles de suivre l'explication des énigmes et de ce qui est dit de facon 
cachée (uec! émuxpódecoc) dans la Loi et les Prophétes et les 
Évangiles...».* On lira encore les passages du Contre Celse 3,21 ou 
3,52. En ce dernier texte Origene associe le secret des Écritures à la regle 
prudentielle de l'arcane: lorsque le prédicateur est en présence d'hom- 
mes intelligents, il expose les «mystéres divins»; mais il les tient cachés si 
les auditeurs ont encore besoin du premier enseignement.?' Le prédica- 
teur ne fait en cela que reproduire le procédé des prophétes: ceux-ci ont 
parlé «sans secret» (xcpic x&ong éxixpódecc) pour tout ce qui devait étre 
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immédiatement utile aux auditeurs, tandis qu'ils ont employé «les énig- 
mes, les allégories et les paroles obscures, les paraboles et les proverbes» 
pour les enseignements relevant d'une compréhension supérieure à 
l'écoute commune.?? Dans tous ces textes on retrouve le vocabulaire de 
la littérature sapientielle juive, celui de Proverbes 1,6 et la mention de 
l'intelligence du sens.*? 

La théorie d'Origene est plus élaborée et plus riche que celle de ses 
prédécesseurs, que celle méme de Clément. Ce qui la distingue surtout 
est la valeur positive donnée aux tours obscurs des Écritures; ceux-ci ne 
sont pas seulement des obstacles à franchir; ils contribuent à convaincre 
que les textes viennent de Dieu. Une autre oeuvre composée à Alexan- 
drie, le commentaire du début de l' Évangile de Jean, va plus loin encore 
dans une conception mystique des obscurités. Origene commente le ver- 
set de Jean 1,5: «et la lumiere brille dans les ténébres et les ténébres ne 
l'ont pas saisie». Les ténébres, dit-il d'abord, si on les prend en mau- 
vaise part, sont les actions mauvaises, l'oeuvre du démon: le Christ est 
venu dans ces ténébres-là, qui se sont alors dissipées (Corn. in Jo. 2,158- 
170). Il propose ensuite de prendre les ténébres «au sens favorable»: ce 
sont par exemple les ténébres dont Dieu s'entoure dans la scéne d' Exode 
19-20, selon le Psaume 17, 12; ce sont aussi les «paroles obscures» des 
Écritures (Proverbes 1,6), ce qui a été «dévoilé» par le Christ, car désor- 
mais «le saint comprendra la parabole et la parole obscure»; désormais 
les apótres peuvent dire «dans la lumiére» ce qu'ils ont entendu «dans la 
ténebre» (Matth. 10,27); ils peuvent devenir eux-mémes lumiéres et par- 
ler à ceux qui sont «éclairés», les ecc óuevoi. «D'une maniére paradoxa- 
le», ajoute alors Origene, «je pourrais dire en parlant des bonnes téné- 
bres qu'elles se hátent vers la lumiére, qu'elles la saississent, et, parce 
que les ténébres sont ignorées de qui ne voit pas leur puissance, elles se 
transforment, si bien que, pour celui qui a acquis ce savoir, ce qui jadis 
avait été connu en lui comme ténébres, on voit clairement que c'est 
devenu lumiére».*^ Étonnante interprétation du verset johannique! Le 
sens obvie est renversé. Au lieu de dire que «les ténébres n'ont pas saisi 
la lumiere», Origene propose de dire que les «bonnes» ténébres non seu- 
lement «saisissent» la lumiére mais «deviennent lumiére». Cela corres- 
pond à l'aspect le plus élevé, le plus mystique de son herméneutique: 
l'obscurité biblique se résoud dans l'illumination du cceur, celle qu'évo- 
que souvent notre auteur, soit avec la citation de 2 Cor. 4,6 («la lumiere 
a brillé dans nos coeurs pour l'illumination de la connaissance..») soit en 
référence à l'expérience spirituelle des pélerins d'Emmaüs (Luc 24, 32). 
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Les lecons de la «Philocalie»: Origéne et le respect du mystére 


Cette relecture de quelques textes anciens permet d'apercevoir ce que 
fut une théorie patristique de l'obscurité biblique, telle que l'élaborérent 
particuliérement Clément d' Alexandrie et Origene, telle que la recueilli- 
rent les Péres Cappadociens auteurs de la PAilocalie. La lecon qu'ils ont 
retenue du Maitre alexandrin n'est peut-étre pas en effet celle que l'on 
croit. Origéne n'encourage pas le chrétien à penser qu'il peut tout com- 
prendre dans les textes de la Bible, il ne lui conseille pas de forcer le 
mystére de tous les passages; il lui démontre au contraire la nécessité 
d'accepter une part d'ombre et de respecter, en certains textes, le 
mystére. Reprenons quelques uns des idées rencontrées dans les analyses 
précédentes et mesurons ce qu'Origeéne a apporté de neuf. 

S1 nous reprenons la liste, sans doute incomplete, des divers motifs 
par lesquels les écrivains chrétiens des premiers siecles, en Orient, ont 
tenté de justifier face à leurs adversaires les obscurités de la Bible, ou de 
certaines parties de la Bible, nous constatons en premier lieu qu'Origéne 
a laissé de cóté le plus malveillant d'entre eux (l'Écriture était obscure 
pour que les Juifs ne comprennent pas le sort qui les attendait, car ils 
auraient tué leurs prophétes !) et le plus médiocre (le message devait étre 
jalousement caché pour échapper à tout autre que le peuple élu); il a 
cependant repris les plus anciens (l'Écriture comporte des «signes» sous 
lesquels il faut déchiffrer ce qui est utile aux àmes), les plus traditionnels 
(l'obscurité des prophéties ne pouvait étre levée avant la venue du 
Christ), ceux qui avaient joué contre les Marcionites et les gnostiques 
(les «scandales» de l'Ancien Testament ne sont obscurs que pour ceux 
qui ne savent pas lire dans les Écritures l'oeuvre d'un méme Dieu, le 
Dieu unique de l'Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, à la fois juste et 
bon); il a accentué l'argument adressé aux Grecs (comme toute littéra- 
ture riche en doctrines, les Écritures sont obscures pour révéler tout en 
cachant, afin que le sens profond ne soit atteint qu'au terme d'une 
recherche zélée); et il a insisté, plus que ses prédécesseurs, sur la «digni- 
té» morale et doctrinale nécessaire à la lecture des textes, ajoutant la 
regle d'une acceptation préalable de l'inspiration divine de tous les tex- 
tes, dans un acte de foi global et indéfectible. Il a enfin donné une raison 
de l'occultation du sens de plus grande valeur chrétienne que les autres: 
l'obscurité des textes, c'est-à-dire tout ce que l'on peut ranger sous ce 
mot, — énigmes, maladresses, médiocrités, absurdités, difficultés de 
compréhension, contradictions —, tout cela a été mis dans les textes 
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«divinement inspirés» et a été donné aux hommes comme preuve que ces 
textes ne viennent pas d'eux, les hommes, puisque, malgré ces déficien- 
ces, ces textes agissent: c'est donc qu'une force divine, l'Esprit et la 
Puissance de Dieu, sont en eux. L'homme se trouve en présence de tex- 
tes qui le dépassent par leur obscurité méme. Il n'est pas maitre de leur 
explication. Il ne peut aisément en déployer le sens. Il constate que ces 
textes agissent. Son attitude ne peut étre que d'humilité. 

Aux images traditionnelles qui représentaient avant lui le texte bibli- 
que comme un texte «fermé» et «obscur», Origene ajoute celle qui com- 
pare ce texte à la forme «médiocre», «pauvre», «laide» du Verbe 
incarné. La scene de la Transfiguration, centrale dans sa théologie du 
Verbe révélateur, vaut aussi pour représenter le texte biblique: les mots 
de ce texte, en un premier temps, sont comme les vétements du Verbe 
lorsqu'il est «en bas»: ils ne sont pas «brillants»; comme le Verbe 
incarné, ils sont «sans forme ni beauté» (/saie 53,2: oóx etyev el6oc o00€ 
x&AAoc); ils sont «déficients» (bid. 33,3: éxActrov) par rapport aux paro- 
les des philosophes. Ils ne deviennent «brillants», comme les vétements 
de Jésus, que pour celui qui les voit «dans la gloire», parce qu'il est 
monté avec Jésus sur la montagne et qu'il y recoit l'intelligence «de la 
sagesse cachée dans le mystére» (1 Cor. 2,7).*5 La «pauvreté» et la «défi- 
cience» du langage biblique sont une autre facon de nommer son 
absence de clarté. 

Plus encore que Clément, Origene affirme que l'obscurité atteint la 
totalité des textes «divinement inspirés» puisque, pour lui, par défini- 
tion, tout ce qui est «inspiré» (et le moindre mot des Écritures est ins- 
piré) a un second sens caché sous celui que l'on comprend d'abord (et ce 
second sens est évidemment le vrai sens «propre» du texte, xóptoc). 
Devant tout texte des Écritures, méme des textes apparemment les plus 
simples des lois ou des récits, le lecteur peut s'attirer la mise en garde 
que s'attira l'éthiopien qui lisait 7saie selon le récit des Actes, en 8,30: 
«Crois- tu comprendre ce que tu lis?».*$ Par exemple, les noms propres 
de pays dans le livre de Josué, ou les étapes des Hébreux dans le désert 
selon Nombres 23, ou les prescriptions alimentaires du Lévitique, sont 
des textes apparemment «clairs» et pourtant le lecteur peut étre décou- 
ragé de ne pas en voir l'intérét. «Ne nous décourageons pas en écoutant 
les Écritures, méme si nous ne les comprenons pas», dit Origene, car: 
«Moise a écrit, en symboles, figures et tours allégoriques, les mystéeres à 
venir».*" Origéne énumére les rares livres qui sont facilement lus pour le 
bénéfice de l'àme (Zsther, Judith, Tobie, les préceptes de la Sagesse) en 
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contraste avec les plus difficiles des écrits bibliques: le début de la 
Genése, les prophéties d'Ezéchiel, le Cantique des Cantiques.** Il ne 
faut, dit-il, ni rejeter ceux-ci parce qu'ils paraissent trop obscurs, ni 
croire que là oü les textes sont simples il n'y a pas de secrets, par exem- 
ple dans les Évangiles, les Épitres, les Psaumes: «si tu crois que tu dois 
fuir ce qui est difficile, il te faudra donc abandonner méme les parties 
claires et simples, parce qu'elles contiennent elles aussi des obscurités et 
des difficultés».*? 

Que tous les textes «divinement inspirés» contiennent des secrets est 
donné par Origéne comme la conviction unanime des croyants. Il écrit 
dans sa Préface du Peri Archón, en dressant la liste des points de l'ensei- 
gnement ecclésiastique sur lesquels il se propose de réfléchir, que tous 
les Chrétiens sont certains qu'il existe partout dans les Écritures un sens 
spirituel caché, méme s'ils ne savent pas tous, ni partout, découvrir ce 
sens. Et dans son Prologue au Commentaire du Psaume 1, qui sert 
pour tout le Psautier, il affirme que les paroles d'7saie 29, 11-12 sur le 
livre «scellé» ne sont pas dites seulement pour l' Apocalypse de Jean et 
pour Zsaie: «elles concernent aussi toute Écriture divine, unanimement 
reconnue par ceux qui sont tant soit peu experts en paroles divines 
comme remplies d'énigmes et de paraboles, de paroles obscures et 
d'autres formes variées d'&o&geio, difficiles à saisir par la nature humai- 
ne».?' La présence de sens qui échappent à l'intelligence humaine est 
pour le chrétien un objet proposé à sa foi. On voit l'importance de cette 
affirmation pour les écrivains cappadociens, confrontés à l'audace exé- 
gétique des néo-ariens. 

On peut reprocher à Origene cette trop grande extension d'un concept 
que ne valait, aux débuts du Christianisme, que pour les textes prophéti- 
ques: il s'ensuivit de fait un abus d'allégorisme dans l'interprétation des 
livres les plus simples. Origene cédait sans aucun doute à la mode de son 
temps, prompt à voir dans tout texte religieux une énigme à déchiffrer. 
Il est surprenant que ce ne soit pas seulement des Chrétiens qui lui aient 
reproché ces abus d'allégorisme. Un philosophe paien — alors que les 
paiens eux-mémes pratiquaient le décryptage des mythes de leur littéra- 
ture! — lui addressa ces reproches. Selon Eusébe de Césarée, Porphyre 
aurait visé Origene en ces termes: «Désireux de s'affranchir de la médio- 
crité (uox8noía) des Écritures juives sans toutefois les abandonner, cer- 
tains recoururent à des interprétations sans cohérence interne ni propor- 
tion avec les textes (...). Célébrer comme des énigmes les déclarations 
limpides de Moise (xà qavsepóg ... Aeyóusva), en faire de divins oracles 
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riches de mystéres cachés (Oconíouacta xfpr, xpugicv uvocnp(ov) et brouil- 
ler ainsi, à la maniere des charlatans, le discernement de l'àme, voilà le 
principe des interprétations qu'ils poursuivent». Origéne est alors 
nommé, accusé d'avoir emprunté aux Grecs «le traitement allégorique» 
des textes, ó uexaAmntuxóc tpónoc.?? 

Les historiens modernes, alors méme qu'ils soutiennent et admirent 
l'interprétation spirituelle qu'Origéne donna de la Bible, ont de la peine, 
dirait-on, à reconnaitre chez lui une théorie de l'obscurité délibérée de la 
Bible, à la prendre au sérieux, à voir qu'elle est un point fondamental de 
son herméneutique. Ainsi, cet excellent spécialiste qu'est H. Crouzel, 
consacrant quelques pages aux citations de Prov. 1, 1-6 et à l'idée d'obs- 
curité biblique chez Origéne, se contente d'une appréciation un peu 
sévere en trois bréves propositions: «cette obscurité ne tient bien sou- 
vent qu'à la maladresse des Septante. Elle fournit à l'exégése spirituelle 
d'Origéne tous les prétextes souhaités et il la croit voulue par l'Esprit».?? 
Oui, Origene «croit» réellement que l'occultation du sens est l'eeuvre de 
l'Esprit; oui, les obscurités sont pour lui la pierre de touche qui exige de 
l'exégéte une autre interprétation que la simple lecture du sens obvie; 
mais peut-on parler de «prétextes» si l'on se place dans sa conviction? 
Et, pour Origene, ce ne sont pas les «maladresses des Septante» qui pro- 
voquent l'obscurité: les tours obscurs du langage, et méme les ambigui- 
tés ou les incohérences du texte, tout appartient authentiquement au 
texte original. C'est la Bible hébraique elle-méme qui parle le langage du 
corps pour conduire à l'àme. La réelle obscurité des textes inspirés n'est 
pas due aux hasards ou aux maladresses d'une traduction. L'historien 
ne peut qu'accepter la représentation du texte biblique qui est celle 
d'Origeéne, selon une conception théologique bien étrangére à celle que 
nous pouvons nous faire de la littérature biblique. 

Ce qu'ont retenu les Philocalistes en choisissant les textes d'Origeéne 
est une lecon d'humilité devant «le mystére». Les textes qu'ils ont ras- 
semblés disent ceci: les Écritures ne sont pas différentes des autres 
ceuvres de Dieu, qui à la fois le révélent et obligent à le chercher au-delà 
des apparences. Comme les décisions de Dieu sur le monde, qui sont 
parfois incompréhensibles, et comme la forme humaine du Verbe dans 
la chair, qui provoque l'étonnement, de méme les Écritures surprennent 
et sont difficiles à comprendre: en elles sont cachées beaucoup de doctri- 
nes qui échappent à l'intelligence humaine. Ces trois lieux de la révéla- 
tion, — la création, les Écritures, l'Incarnation du Verbe —, sont tous 
trois marqués de «pierres d'achoppement»: ce sont les apparentes injus- 
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tices et les absurdités du monde, les obscurités des Écritures, l'humilité 
et la souffrance du corps de Jésus. En ces trois domaines des «scanda- 
les» se présentent au croyant qui doit les accepter s'il ne peut les dépas- 
ser. Ils sont délibérément placés devant sa foi pour que la découverte de 
la providence de Dieu, celle du sens des textes, celle de la divinité de 
Jésus, ne viennent pas à lui sans qu'il y ait effort de recherche, prépara- 
tion, «ascension». La faute des hérétiques est de vouloir trop vite com- 
prendre. C'est une faute de «précipitation», xponézeta, à la fois manque 
de patience et exces d'audace. Ils poussent trop loin le questionnement 
des textes, ils s'imaginent pouvoir saisir tous les mystéres sans l'aide 
divine. La lecon d'Origéne s'oppose à ces prétentions. Il demande que 
parfois on arréte la recherche et que l'on «attende» la venue de l' Illumi- 
nateur:?* lecon utile contre les Gnostiques, parfaitement actuelle à la fin 
du IVéeme siécle face aux arrogances des eunoméens. 

Paradoxalement Origéne, cet exégéte attentif au moindre signe du 
texte, ne pousse pas la recherche jusqu'à l'extreme de l'acharnement 
exégétique. Il hésite, il propose plusieurs interprétations, il doute. Il 
pressent qu'il y a dans tel verset une vérité digne de Dieu et salutaire 
pour l'homme, mais il ne la saisit pas dans tous les cas pleinement. Il la 
«flaire»,?* il «palpe» le texte,?$ mais il se garde bien de «parler haut».?' 
I] sait qu'«au matin» (du monde à venir), lorsque «les restes» (de 
l'agneau) «seront brülés au feu», parce que viendra la connaissance par- 
faite, rares, trés rares seront ceux qui auront pu, pendant «la nuit» (de 
ce monde) «manger» les viandes, — et la téte, et les pieds, et les entrail- 
les de l'agneau —, «sans en rien laisser»: peut-étre «un sur mille, ou 
deux sur dix mille» ....?? 


NOTES 


' The Philocalia of Origen, ed. J. A. Robinson, Cambridge 1893. A paraitre 
prochainement dans la collection des Sources Chrétiennes: Origene, Philocalie 1-20 (texte 
grec, traduction, notes), par M. Harl (avec une introduction sur l'herméneutique d'Ori- 
gene) avec La Lettre à Africanus, par N. R. M. De Lange. Dans les notes qui suivent je 
renvoie à la Philocalie (Phil.) avec la référence aux chapitres et aux paragraphes et l'indi- 
cation abrégée des oeuvres d'Origéne d'oü sont tirés les extraits. Quelques références plus 
précises sont données aux volumes des GCS, Origenes Werke, avec le nom de l'éditeur, ou 
aux volumes des S(ources) C(hrétiennes) avec le numéro dans la collection et le nom de 
l'éditeur. Seront également abrégés dans les notes les ouvrages suivants: A. Orbe, Parabo- 
las evangelicas en San Ireneo, 2 vol. Madrid 1972; A. Le Boulluec, Clément d'Alexandrie, 
Les Stromates, Stromate V, tome 2, Commentaire (le tome 1 donne la traduction de P. 
Voulet), SC 279, Paris 1981; D. Barthélemy, Eusébe, la Septante et'les autres', paru dans 
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La Bible et les Peres, Colloque de Strasbourg, Paris 1971, repris dans Études d'histoire du 
texte de l'Ancien Testament, Fribourg(Suisse)-Góttingen 1978, cité dans la pagination de 
ce volume, p. 179-193. D. Barthélemy traite explicitement le sujet que j'aborde (p. 184- 
191: «motifs de l'obscurité de la Septante»). 

? Clavis Patrum Graecorum II, 4420, De prophetiarum obscuritate homiliae 1-2, PG 56, 
163-192. 

! | Hom. 1,3, PG 56, 172 C; 177 B. Cf. 174 BC; 175 D; 177 B; 177 E-178 C. Voir infra les 
textes de Justin (n. 43-44), d'Irénée (n. 52), de Clément d' Alexandrie et surtout d'Eusébe 
de Césarée (dans la n. 65). 

* Ibid. 179 CD. 

5 Hom. 2,2, 153 BC. Cf. Hom. 1, 172 B. 

$ Hom. 2,2-8, 183 B-194 B. La multiplicité des langues est évidemment donnée comme la 
conséquence du péché des hommes lors de la construction de la tour de Babel. Mais la tra- 
duction des livres hébraiques en grec est également présentée comme le moyen de diffuser 
les annonces prophétiques à toutes les nations. 

^ Ces quatre termes ne sont définis séparément que lorsqu'un auteur commente le texte 
méme de ces versets (ainsi Origene, Fragment du commentaire sur les Proverbes, en PG 
13, 20-25, avec, par exemple, les remarques de M. Hermaniuk, Za parabole évangélique. 
Enquéte exégétique et critique, Bruges-Paris 1947. La «parabole» dit quelque chose de 
possible selon la lettre mais qui n'est pas réellement arrivé, tandis que l'«énigme» dit quel- 
que chose qui ne peut pas arriver selon la lettre, par exemple «les arbres allérent oindre le 
Roi» (Juges 9,8). De facon courante, ces termes sont considérés comme des «formes» 
(£65) d'un méme genre, celui qui renvoie de facon détournée (xpozixóx) au sens que l'on 
atteint par «transposition» (uexáAndiu: Origene, PG 13, 20 C). Pour Clément ces divers ter- 
mes bibliques («proverbe», «parabole», «énigme», «parole des sages» etc...) renvoient 
tous au genre unique de «la prophétie» dont ils représentent «les tropes», comparables aux 
«tropes» des Grecs (voir infra, n. 55-60). Le mot «proverbe» (xagotuía), joint à ceux de 
Prov. 1,1-6 par Clément et Origene, peut avoir le support de Jean 16,25. Origene en fait 
parfois l'équivalent de «énigme» (par ex. pour le récit concernant les fourmis en Prov. 
30,24 s.): ce type de texte n'est «pas clair». Il reléve d'un langage qui «de soi-méme indi- 
que une chose mais en annonce une autre en sous-entendu», &xepov uév xt aoxóOev ónAobvta, 
Éxepov 8€ dv orovoía &xavYéAAovxa (Phil. 20,14 2. C.Cels. 4,87). Références à Prov. 1,1-6 
chez Origene: Phil. 1,10 (2 Peri Archón 4,1,10); Phil. 2,22 (- Prologue au Commentaire 
sur le Psaume 1); Com. in Jo. 2, 171-174; Phil. 18, 1et6(- C.Cels. 1,9et 12); ibid. 16(— 

C. Cels. 3, 45); C.Cels. 7,10. Plusieurs fois Origeéne souligne que la présence de ces tours 
obscurs dans les Écritures est «unanimement reconnue», ce que disait déjà Justin, Dialo- 
gue avec Tryphon 90,2. Si les termes «énigmes» et «paroles obscures» caractérisent plutót 
les textes prophétiques, tandis que le mot «parabole» a pour référence spécifique l'ensei- 
gnement de Jésus, l'usage de tous ces termes vaut pour tous les livres bibliques, qu'ils 
soient législatifs, historiques (voir Phil. 18, 1 et 6), sapientiaux, prophétiques, évangéli- 
ques, apostoliques. 

*  Homélies sur les Nombres 13,2, avec la citation du Psaume 77,2 et d'Isaie 29,11-12. 

* | Psaume 17,2. Ce verset est appliqué à l'enseignement de Jésus en Matthieu 13,35 (il ne 
parlait aux foules que «par paraboles»), sous une autre forme que celle de la Septante 
(xexpop.iévo au lieu de xpópAnua). Clément et Origene citent l'une ou l'autre des deux for- 
mes: Str. 5,25,1 et 80,7 (notes d' A. Le Boulluec); C.Cels. 2,6; Com.in Matth. 15,28 et 
17,31. Le mot zpóBAnpa s'ajoute à ceux de Prov. 1,1-6 (Phil. 18,16 — C.Cels. 3,45). Ces 
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deux mémes mots, xpófAnua et xapaoAXf,, sont également en parallélisme en Ps. 48,5. La 
forme textuelle de Matthieu 13,35 (xexpgupuuéva) permet des rapprochements avec 1 Cor. 2,7 
(«la sagesse que Dieu a cachée dans le mystére») ou avec Matth. 11,25 (le Pére a caché cela 
aux sages). Voir Homélies Clémentines 18, 15,4. 

'" Psaume 50,89, cité par exemple en Phil. 18,16 (— C.Cels. 3,45). Que le Psautier soit 
présenté comme un livre de «secrets» s'explique par son róle dans le développement de la 
théologie, trinitaire notamment. 

"  Psaume 118,18. Cf. Psaume 9,2: «je raconterai tes merveilles». 

? Psaume 17,12. Ce verset peut surtout suggérer l'incognoscibilité de Dieu (C. Cels. 
6,17) mais il est aussi rapporté aux Écritures obscures qui «cachent» Dieu (Com. in Jo. 2, 
171-173 cité infra p. 355, et Didyme, cité en n. 23). 

7  Psaume 106,3, joint au précédent chez Origene et Didyme. 

'* Voir A. Le Boulluec, «Voile et ornement: le texte et l'addition des sens selon Clément 
d' Alexandrie», in Questions de sens, Études de littérature ancienne 2, Presses de l'École 
Normale Supérieure, Paris 1982, p. 53-64. Pour Origene: Phil. 1,6(— Peri Archón 4,1,6). 
Chez les Peres, le «voile» est souvent celui qui recouvre le cceur des incroyants et non celui 
qui rend le texte obscur (cf. 2 Cor. 4,3-4: l'évangile est voilé pour ceux que Satan a aveu- 
glés «afin qu'ils ne voient pas resplendir l'Évangile de la gloire du Christ»). Le «voile» 
cache méme les prescriptions de la Loi (nombreux exemples dans les Hormnélies sur le Lévi- 
tique: 8,5; 9,2; 13,2 etc...). 

'5 A partir d'Irénée, cité infra n. 50-52. 

'$ Origene, Phil. 5,6(-— Com. in Jo. 5); Phil. 2,1-2(- Com. in Ps. 1). Origene rappro- 
che du livre fermé celui qui, selon Ézéchiel repris en Apoc. 5,1, est écrit «par devant et par 
derriére», £unpooOev xai ónto0cv: cela signifie que l'on peut en faire une double lecture, en 
surface (rpóyetpoc éxGoxf]) et «en arriere» (&vaxeycpnxuta éx6oyf) (Phil. 5,5; en Phil. 2,1 les 
adverbes sont: £Eo0cv et £oo0cv). Le verbe ogpay(Getw évoque si irrésistiblement l'occultation 
du sens qu'Eusébe ne peut accepter ce mot dans la Septante en Daniel 9,24: cette prophétie 
messianique ne peut pas dire que le Seigneur est venu «pour sceller la vision», puisqu'il est 
au contraire venu ouvrir les sceaux qui fermaient les textes; il faut préférer la version 
d'Aquila: «pour accomplir la vision» (xeXéca:), ou alors donner à «sceller» le sens de «met- 
tre un terme à», puisque la venue du Christ a marqué le terme du régime prophétique 
(Démonstration Évangélique VI11,2). 

" Voir déjà en Epitre de Barnabé 11,4 (pour évoquer la connaissance promise aux bapti- 
sés?). Deux citations chez Clément: Str. 5,23,2 et 64,1 (note d'A. Le Boulluec). On peut 
lire ces mots comme une série de trois adjectifs qualifiant les «trésors». Origene fait le rap- 
prochement avec Col. 2,3 (qui de fait en reprend un adjectif) et 2 Cor. 12,4: Phil. 1,27 (— 
Peri Archón 4,1,27). Le verset est alors pris comme une prophétie du Seigneur (avec la lec- 
ture xupíc et non Kópo: voir J. Ziegler, Septuaginta XIV, Isaias, p. 100) mais il est pris ail- 
leurs dans le sens historique (PAil. 23,5 — Peri Archón 3,1,5). Autres emplois pour parler 
de l'ouverture des sens cachés dans les textes: Com. in Matth. 14,11; Com. in Cant. 1 (p. 
109, 19-21 Baehrens) et Hom. in Cant. 1,5. 

'* Phil. 1,10 (2 Peri Archón 4,1,10) et 2,22 (2 Com. in Ps. 1). Autre citation sur les por- 
tes «fermées» ou «ouvertes»: Jean 10,3 cité en Phil. 13,4 (- Lettre à Grégoire 4). 

* péjà chez Irénée (infra n. 50). Le trésor caché n'est pas seulement le mystére du 
Royaume; c'est plus précisément le sens caché dans les textes, sous la couche superficielle 
(x0 érinÓAotov abtfjc xai npóxsipov) (Phil. 1,27 — Peri Archón 4,1,27, avec la citation d'7saie 
45,3). Cf. Com. in Matth. X, 4-6 et Com. in Ep. ad Rom. lI, 4 PG 14, 879 BC, cité infra 
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n. 76. Les passages que j'étudie concernent tous l'obscurité des textes, «de ce qui a été 
écrit» sur Dieu, comme le dit Origene au début de son Homélie 20 sur Jérémie (x&vta xà 
&varyevpaquqiéva. epi too cob ...), et non pas «les mystéres cachés en Dieu et révélés dans le 
Christ» (note de P. Nautin, Origene, Homélies sur Jérémie t. 2, SC 238, p. 250). Il s'agit 
bien de problemes d'écriture biblique et non de connaissance. 

? Str. 5.64,4. Il s'agit du coffre(-— «arche») du Sanctuaire (Exode 25,10-22) et non du 
coffre (de l'arche) de Noé, que désigne dans la Septante le méme mot xigo óc (pour ce cof- 
fre de Noé, — qui a lui aussi un couvercle «fermé» par Dieu, tandis que Noé n'ouvrira 
pour sortir qu'une fenétre, selon le récit de Genése 7,16 et 8,6 —, on trouvera ad loc. une 
interprétation de Didyme l'appliquant aux Écritures). L'expression de Clément («seul le 
Maitre découvre le couvercle...», — à l'inverse de Zeus qui ferme la jarre des biens! —) 
s'insére dans un groupe de citations sur la révélation des mysteres (/s. 45,3; Ps. 18,3-4; 
Rom. 16,25-26). 

? Or. in Cant. 15, p. 456,16-457,9 éd. Langerbeck, Gregorii Nysseni Opera VI. 

? Origene, Hom. in Cant. I, 5 et Corn. in Cant. I, p. 108,25 Baehrens. Le xapuíevov du Roi 
est le grenier qui contient les trésors dont parle 7s. 45,3; c'est «le sens secret et caché du 
Christ». Grégoire de Nysse emploiera à propos de cette chambre secrete le mot &6uxov (Or. 
in Cant. 1, ad loc.) et tout son commentaire du Cantique visera à faire entrer l'áàme chré- 
tienne dans l'àóuxov du texte divinement inspiré (Prologue). 

^? Voir encore, par exemple, Didyme, Sur Zacharie I, 23 (sur Zach. 1,8), éd. Doutreleau, 
SC 83, 1962, p. 203. Le prophéte eut, pendant la nuit, la vision d'un homme entre deux 
montagnes «ombragées»: ce sont les deux testaments qui ont beaucoup d'obscurité 
(&o&oetx) parce que les prophéties sont faites «en énigmes» (citation de Ps. 17,12 et 103,6). 
^  Euseébe, Sur Isaie 45,29, éd. J. Ziegler, Eusebius Werke 9, Berlin 1975, p. 296,8 s. 
Eusébe ajoute au verset psalmique «dans un lieu obscur de la terre» pour l' accorder à la 
terre «obscure» d'/s. 45,29. Philon avait souligné, lui aussi, que les lois furent données 
«dans un profond désert» (De decalogo 2 et 15), pour les opposer à celles que les hommes 
se donnent dans les cités, et cela prouve qu'elles ne viennent pas des hommes mais sont, 
sans conteste, des oracles de Dieu. — Encore un verset tiré d'/saie: en Is. 28,11 il est dit 
que, puisque les Hébreux ne voulaient pas entendre les paroles du prophete dites avec sim- 
plicité, la prophétie leur fut adressée «dans une langue étrangére», oix yAdcoong éxépac, 
c'est-à-dire, commente Théodoret de Cyr, «sous une forme voilée et utilisant la parabole», 
cu YxexaAupguévn xai xapaQoAun. 

?55 phil. 22,8 (- C.Cels. 5,29, cf. C.Cels. 5,19); Com. in Ep. ad Rom. PG 13, 878 A; 
1008 B; 1079 A; 1198 B: il s'agit chaque fois de doctrines difficiles (le jour du jugement, 
les chátiments, la métensomatose, la signification de la dispersion des peuples...). Voir 
aussi, à propos de la Chaíne palestinienne sur le psaume 118, au verset 11, ma note (SC 
190, p. 575). La citation de Tobie 12,7 est liée chez Origéne à l'emploi du verbe xpózteiw 
pour désigner le mode d'écriture du saint Esprit. 

? ^ Ces quelques mots sont, en Zsaie 24,16, une addition de Symmaque adoptée par cer- 
tains Péres (pour les attestations des manuscrits de la Septante, voir l'édition d'7saie, ad 
loc. op. cit. Ziegler). On trouve aussi ces mots sous la forme: «mes mystéres sont à moi et 
aux miens», ou encore: «gardez mes mystéres pour moi et pour les fils de ma maison» 
(Homélies Clémentines 19,20,1). Citation chez Clément, Sr. 5,63,7 qui refuse d' y voir 
une idée de «jalousie» (note A. Le Boulluec p. 227-228). Euseébe de Césarée, Commentaire 
d'Isaie, ad loc. éd. Ziegler, p. 158. Théodoret de Cyr, Commentaire d'Isaie, ad loc. Mais 
ces mots sont également cités hors des commentaires d'Isaie: Théodoret, Sur le psaume 
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65,16 (PG 80, 1369 C), sur le psaume 24,14 (ibid. 1041 B), sur le psaume 67,14 (ibid. 2384 
D). Jean Chrysostome, Homélie VII sur 1 Cor. 2,7. Je n'ai pas trouvé cette citation chez 
les auteurs qui dépendent d'Origéne. Ces mots ne figurent pas dans le texte d'7saie de 
Cyrille d'Alexandrie. 

7 Je ne reléve pas ici ces textes bien connus et, évidemment, de la plus grande impor- 
tance. Les Péres sont remontés aux passages de l'Ancien Testament, alors méme que les 
Épitres de Paul suffisaient à indiquer le caractere «allégorique», «typique», «tropologi- 
que», «caché sous le mystére» de la Loi et des Prophétes. 

? Marc 4,10-12, ou Matthieu 13,10-16, ou Luc 8,9-10, ou encore Jean 12,40: ces lieux 
néotestamentaires (qui ont donné lieu à une abondante bibliographie sur la valeur à don- 
ner à la finalité des paraboles) sont pris par les Péres, depuis Irénée, Adversus Haereses 
4,29,1, dans les discussions sur le libre arbitre. La réponse à la difficile question posée par 
Isaie 6,10, comme à celle que pose l'endurcissement du coeur du Pharaon, est que Dieu, 
dans sa prescience, donne à chacun ce que chacun mérite: il apporte l'aveuglement à ceux 
qui ne croient pas, la lumiere à ceux qui croient. L'obscurité des Écritures, en ce cas, 
n'existe que pour ceux dont le coeur est voilé par l'indignité. Voir n. 14. 

? Op peutencoreciter, comme symboles du secret des Écritures, les gateaux cuits sous la 
cendre, selon Genése 18,6 et Exode 12,39, (les éyxpugíac), selon l'interprétation de Clément 
d' Alexandrie, en Str. 5,80,3, et la parabole du levain que la femme «cache» dans la farine, 
selon Matth. 13,33 (Jbid. 5,80,8, avec les notes d'A. Le Boulluec). Origene oppose les 
pains éyxgugta; d'Abraham aux pains de Lot pour opposer deux types de connaissance 
(celle des «secrets» de Dieu et la simple connaissance des regles du salut pour la vie pré- 
sente), et non deux types de textes (77omélies sur le Lévitique 13,3 et 6). 

?  Absents également des témoignages bibliques des mots comme 4AAnyopía ou 
1poroAorí(a qui indiquent non pas la «cachette» du sens mais la méthode, héritée des Grecs, 
de décryptage du sens. 

^" Lettre d'Aristée 128-171. Noter en particulier les mots zapáonuov (147 et 158), 
onuetooo0o« (148 et 151), xponxoAovóv (150: tout a été dit «par des tours» du langage), onuceiov 
(Jbid.). 

? De vita contemplativa 28. Sur le fr. 123 d'Héraclite (Diels-Kranz) voir surtout G. S. 
Kirk, Heraclitus. The cosmic Fragments, Cambridge 1962, p. 227-231. L'usage qu'en fait 
Philon est remarquable parce qu'il l'applique non seulement aux phénoménes de la nature 
mais aussi, précisément, aux secrets des écrits divins: De mutatione 60 («toutes les expres- 
sions qui ne semblent pas respecter le bon usage du langage sont des symboles de la nature 
qui a toujours coutume de se cacher»); Questions sur la Genése 4,1 (méme une expression 
apparemment claire, comme en Genése 18,1 la mention de l'arbre de Mambré, peut exiger 
une interprétation puisque «la nature aime se cacher»). Voir encore De fuga 179 et De 
somniis 1,6. Les bons interpretes des Écritures sont ceux qui savent voir dans les textes 
«des symboles visibles des réalités invisibles» (Lois Spéciales 3, 178; cf. 1, 200 et De confu- 
sione 143). On peut aussi évoquer à ce propos le fr. 54 d'Héraclite (Diels-Kranz): «l'har- 
monie invisible est plus grande que l'harmonie visible» (Kirk op. cit. p. 222-226). Certes il 
s'agit là de banalités de l'époque hellénistique et romaine. On lit par exemple chez Plutar- 
que cet autre dit d' Héraclite: «le Roi dont l'oracle est à Delphes ne parle pas, ne dissimule 
pas, il indique» (fr. 93 D.-K.). On retrouvera le fr. 123 chez Clément, en Str. 6,148,2: les 
astres obéissent parfaitement aux ordres qu'ils ont recus parce que la puissance divine a 
coutume de tout accomplir de facon cachée, 7, 0cía 8óvapuc énixexpuuuévog xávta évepyetv 
TÉQUXEV. 
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? Voir par exemple Quis heres 302-303. Le lexique de Philon permet de vérifier que les 
deux mots associés axótog — &oságti sont toujours employés pour des choses mauvaises; 
l'ignorance, la folie, le mensonge, la confusion (voir par ex. De Josepho 140). 

^ Quis heres 63: Abraham a dit que Sara est sa sceur issue de son pére, non de sa mére 
(Gen. 20,12), ce qui est une «obscurité énigmatique». 

5 De migratione 93. Il s'agit des fétes liturgiques, qu'il ne faut pas abolir méme s'il est 
conseillé d'atteindre «les réalités dont elles sont les symboles»: la Loi a deux aspects, l'un 
pour le corps, l'autre pour l'àme. Philon ne traite pas ici expressément du texte biblique. 
Mais en De vita contemplativa 78, il écrit: «le corps, c'est la prescription littérale; l'àme, 
c'est l'esprit invisible déposé dans les mots...»; ('àme) voit «réfléchie dans les mots 
comme dans un miroir la beauté extraordinaire des idées» etc...Pour Philon, le texte est 
«clair», il est fait de ces choses «visibles», les gavep&, à partir desquelles l'àme est invitée à 
remonter à l'invisible (ibid.: «à &gavfj 6t& t&v qavepov Occpeiv). Méme s'il est dit une fois 
que les rideaux qui «cachent» (érixpóncew) l'á6uxov forment un «voile» (Vie de Moise 11, 
87), il ne semble pas que cette image joue un róle important dans la conception que Philon 
se fait du texte biblique. 

**  Barnabé 6,10. J'interpréte ce texte en rattachant les mots xapaoA7v xupíou à ce qui pré- 
cede: en parlant de «terre», Moise («le prophete») «a dit une parabole du Seigneur», c'est- 
à-dire qu'il a donné sous forme métaphorique un témoignage prophétique ayant pour 
objet le Seigneur. Vient alors une interrogation: «qui comprendra, sinon celui qui est sage, 
instruit, et qui aime son Seigneur?». Cette ponctuation a été adoptée, aprés d'autres, par 
F. Scorza Barcellona, dans son édition de la collection Corona Patrum, 1975. Mais on 
peut lire le texte autrement (R. Kraft-P. Prigent, SC 172, p. 123, n. 3): «Le prophete a dit: 
qui comprendra une parabole du Seigneur sinon celui qui, etc...». On ne sait pas qui est ce 
«prophéte» mais la méme phrase se lit chez Clément d'Alexandrie, qui dépend de Bar- 
nabé, en Str. 5,63 (note Le Boulluec p. 225-228) et en Str. 6,65,2. L'expression «parabole 
du Seigneur» peut garder la méme valeur dans cette lecture. L'auteur explique ensuite en 
quoi le Christ est «la terre» promise (sur ce theme, voir le dossier patristique réuni par A. 
Jaubert dans Origéne. Homélies sur Josué, SC 71, p. 30-34 et 83-87). P. Prigent a montré 
que l'ensemble de ce passage de Barnabé (Barn. 5,1-6,7) donnait un dossier de testimonia 
anciens sur la passion du Christ et utilisait un midrash baptismal (P. Prigent, Les testimo- 
nia dans le Christianisme primitif. L'Epitre de Barnabé (1-XVI) et ses sources. Paris 1961). 
7 Str. 6,128,1. L'objet de cette annonee du Christ par tours secrets,est précisé: sa venue, 
sa mort, la croix, tout ce que lui ont fait subir les Juifs, sa résurrection, son ascension. 
55 Divers commentaires de ces titres, par exemple dans les fragments attribués à Atha- 
nase (en PG 27). Les xpóqw sont les mystéres de la venue du Christ: rejet des ennemis, 
appel des Nations. Eusébe de Césarée en donne souvent une interprétation christologique 
(ce que le Seigneur a accompli mystérieusement: sa naissance, ses miracles, la guerre 
secréte dont il a été vainqueur contre les ennemis invisibles). Voir aussi Grégoire de Nysse, 
In inscriptiones psalmorum Ill, 12 p. 126, 16-17 MacDonough, Gregorii Nysseni Opera V: 
OU àv &nrávtov tijv OuX capxóc xpoayoptóet toO xupiou ép.qpávetav. 

*? Voir P. Prigent, Justin et l'Ancien Testament, Paris 1964. Une dissertation de Har- 
vard, dont un sommaire a été publié dans Harvard Theological Review 54, 1961, p. 300- 
301, a étudié chez Justin l'emploi des quatre mots xapaBoAf,, xóxoc, oo [oXov et uoocfiptov. 
Le titre de l'étude, C. L. Francklin, Justin's concept of deliberate concealment in the Old 
Testament, me fait regretter de n'avoir pu consulter l'ensemble de ce travail. 

** (Ces passages ont récemment été étudiés par D. Bourgeois, La sagesse des Anciens dans 
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le mystere du Verbe. Évangile et philosophie chez saint Justin, Paris 1981, ch. 2, Typolo- 
gie, p. 53-60. Voir aussi E. Osborn, Justin Martyr, Tübingen 1973, p. 87-98, «The holy 
scriptures». Autre passage de Justin: 42,4, avec xónoc et oou oAov. 

"C — Premiere observation d'ordre grammatical sur l'obscurité venant d'un mésusage des 
temps verbaux. Voir Hippolyte, Sur Daniel I, 5: «c'est l'habitude des écrivains sacrés de 
placer en téte dans leurs écrits bien des événements qui se sont produits plus tard. On 
trouve aussi dans les prophétes des visions racontées au passé et qui ne se réalisérent que 
dans la suite et, en revanche, des visions racontées au futur et qui s'étaient déjà réalisées 
auparavant. C'est là une disposition de l'Esprit saint qui a agi de sorte pour que le diable 
ne comprenne pas ce qui a été dit en paraboles par les prophétes etc...» L'échange entre 
passé et futur sera également donné par Jéróme, aprés les Péres Grecs, dans son Commen- 
taire sur Isaie, comme une des sources de l'obscurité biblique. Voir P. Jay, L'exégése de 
saint Jéróme d'apreés son commentaire sur Isaie, These d'État, Paris-Sorbonne, 1982, à 
l'impression. 

*? (Qc ui 6aOlcc 1X nÀctota OxÓ závtov vorÜfivat, xpóntovteg t7jv év aütoig &Af|Üetav cx xai 
1ovécat to)c Untoüvtac eopetv xai uafetiv. I1] n'y a pas grande différence entre un sens final et 
un sens consécutif. P. Prigent opte pour un sens final (op. cit. p. 207). 

55 ,..6v napa(oAT, xai rapaxexaAuguévog ... 9uX to0to aot& £AeX a fixet. 

* Egalement à propos de Genése 49,10 (si vos maitres avaient compris ces prophéties, 
vous savez bien qu'ils les auraient fait disparaitre, etc...). Un autre texte de Justin cité par 
Irénée (Adv. Haer. 5,26,2), — un fragment de son ouvrage perdu contre les Marcionites 
—, attribue au langage «par parabole et allégorie» le fait que Satan ignora sa future con- 
damnation, si bien qu'il ne blasphéma pas Dieu, alors qu'il le blasphéma plus tard, lors- 
que, aprés la venue du Seigneur, il apprit «clairement» (&vagavóóv) qu'un feu éternel lui 
était préparé. Sur ce texte voir la note d'Orbe, op. cit. p. 18 n. 70. 

*5 P. Prigent, op. cit. p. 203-215. Les textes comparés sont: Justin, Dial. 89-98 et Tertul- 
lien, Adv. Marc. 3,18,1 et Adv.Jud. 10,1. 

** Justin a également suggéré que l'obscurité avait pour but de laisser les Juifs dans 
l'ignorance de leur mauvais sort futur: n. 44. 

"  Eusébe de Césarée, Histoire Ecclésiastique V, 13,6-7 et 9. 

* ^ Jbid. V, 13,8. Voir G. Bardy, La littérature patristique des *Quaestiones et responsio- 
nes! sur l'Écriture Sainte, Revue Biblique 41, 1932, p. 210-236. G. Bardy souligne que si 
les orthodoxes ne tenaient pas à insister sur les difficultés des Écritures il n'en était pas de 
méme pour les hérétiques (p. 217). 

* Points antignostiques d'Origene: le questionnement impie des Écritures, in Studies in 
Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions, presented to G. Quispel. ed. R. Van Den Broek-M. 
J. Vermaseren, Leiden 1981, p. 205-217. 

*  Ady.Haer. 4,26,1, avec le fragment grec donné par la Chaine sur Matthieu: 
x&xpu|4|i£voc ... Ott Ótà tUz cov xai xapa)oAov £onuatvexo (ed. Doutreleau-Rousseau, SC 100, p. 
712). Cf. Orbe, op. cit. p. 21-22. 

*'* (Daniel selon la version de Théodotion) Voir Dieu, l'entendre, avoir le visage glorieux: 
ces actes, du moins, préfigurent la splendeur future des sages. 

?? Adv.Haer. 3,21,1 (A. Rousseau-L. Doutreleau, SC 211, p. 401). 

$3  C.Celsum 1,7. Origene réplique que, s'il y a en effet dans le Christianisme «certaines 
choses qui échappent à la foule», bien d'autres points sont exposés à tous. De méme en 
C. Celsum 7,10. 

5^ C.Celsum 7,9. On ne sait si Celse se référe aux prophétes de l'Ancien Testament ou à 
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des prédicateurs «enthousiastes» de son temps (Bibliographie ap. H. Chadwick, Origen, 
Contra Celsum, p. 402 n. 6), mais Origene pense qu'il se référe aux propheétes juifs. Les 
accusations de Celse seront reprises par Porphyre et par l'Empereur Julien; il se moque du 
langage prophétique par exemple dans sa Lettre 89, 296 A. En revanche Origéne cite un 
philosophe grec, Numénius, qu'il loue d'avoir considéré les textes prophétiques juifs 
comme des écrits «ayant un sens figuré» (1poroAovoóueva) et d'avoir «interprété» ces textes 
(xponoAovetv): C. Celsum 1,15 et 4,51. 

55 Les attestations du projet de Clément concernant un traité «sur la prophétie» ont été 
réunies par A. Le Boulluec, op. cit. II p. 286-287. 

'5 Dans la partie du Véme Stromate consacrée au «genre symbolique» (19,1-58,6) on 
note principalement ce qui concerne l'occultation pratiquée par les Grecs (45,1-50,3) et le 
symbolisme dans la Bible (51,1-58,6). Vient ensuite une partie sur l'ésotérisme (59,1-89,1). 
Dans tous ces chapitres le mot le plus fréquent et le plus général est éxí(xpudic, l'«occulta- 
tion» du sens. L'autre terme général est cuuoAuxóv eióog (44,1). Les exemples particuliers 
de ce type d'écriture sont variés: «oracles» des dieux grecs et «prophéties» des Hébreux, 
«apophtegmes des sages», textes poétiques, «paraboles» des Évangiles, et encore «énig- 
mes» etc... Ainsi: «Tous ceux, Barbares et Grecs, qui ont traité de la divinité, ont occulté 
les principes des choses et ont transmis la vérité par des énigmes et des symboles, par des 
allégories et des métaphores et autres semblables tropes» (21,4). L'énixpudic est symbolisée 
chez les Égyptiens par leurs &5ux« et chez les Hébreux par le voile du Temple (raparécacua, 
19,3). On trouvait déjà un dossier sur l'obscurité biblique dans le IIéme Stromate, dans les 
ch. 6-7 (Moise au Sinai; la vérité est cachée; citation de Prov. 1,2-6; regle de l'arcane; cita- 
tion originale de Prov. 5,16). La foi est ensuite présentée comme le moyen de s'unir à ce 
qui est non-apparent, àqavfj; (8-9). 

'  Paed. 3,87,3-4. Et de nouveau en 97,3: «beaucoup de ces prescriptions sont formulées 
en termes voilés, beaucoup aussi en paraboles, mais ceux qui les lisent peuvent en tirer pro- 
fit. Cependant (...) nous avons besoin du Didascale pour l'explication de ces paroles sain- 
tes» (trad. Mondesert, 158, p. 183). 

55 Str. 6, 124,6-125,3. On retrouvera cet adverbe &zAóg («sans intention»), opposé aux 
tours secrets, par exemple chez Gregoire de Nysse, De virginitate 6,1 ou Or. in Cant. 7, p. 
226,4 Langerbeck, GNO VI. 

? Cetexte a été partiellement utilisé par Orbe, op. cit. p. 3 n. 1 et par A. Le Boulluec, 
Op. cit. p. 201-202 et 205. Quelques difficultés: dans le deuxiéme paragraphe, le mot &per 
semble étre une corruption, pour lequel on a proposé une correction en &oféveia ou en 
&vÜpcoócn; (voir apparat de Stáhlin); de méme, pour le passage d'un monde à «un mon- 
de», on a proposé la correction, que je crois inutile, (passer) «au ciel». 

$* Le mot xóptoc désigne de facon technique le sens «premier» des mots dans les défini- 
tions classiques des tropes: par exemple dans celle de Tryphon que rapporte Clément dans 
la suite de notre texte, en Str. 6,129,3: AE rapayeypap.uévr &nó x00 xupiou &ni 1ó 1.7) xoptov 
(2 Tryphon, Des tropes, p. 728 Walz). 

*! Pour Origene, voir infra. Pour les Cappadociens, quelques références: Basile, Sur le 
saint Esprit ch. 66 (le silence des écrivains sacrés, sur des sujets jugés trop difficiles pour 
tous, prend pour forme l'&cágeta des textes, ayant pour but que l'intelligence des doctrines 
ne soit trouvée qu'avec peine, pour le bénéfice du lecteur); (Basile ?), Prologue au com- 
mentaire d'Isaie, (voir Clavis Patrum Graecorum II, 2911) 8 6 (de méme que la nudité de 
l'homme avait pour but de l'obliger à exercer son intelligence, de méme l' &cágeta des Écri- 
tures oblige à un effort de recherche et à une purification préalable); Grégoire de Nysse, 
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Prologue aux discours sur le Cantique des cantiques (il faut transposer les tours obscurs de 
ce texte car le Verbe lui-méme, lorsqu'il enseigna lors de son incarnation, a voulu exercer 
l'intelligence de ses disciples par l'emploi de paraboles et autres tours obscurs); dans son 
Contre Eunome (par ex. III, V, p. 163,2-164,9 Jaeger, GNO II) Grégoire rappelle que «la 
volonté divine fut de cacher....l'utilité...des textes comme par un voile, dans le corps de 
l'Écriture». Pour ces auteurs, à la suite d'Origene, le livre des Proverbes tout entier, lui 
qui est introduit et défini par les versets 2-6 de son Prologue énumérant les tours obscurs, 
forme l'étape de préparation à la connaissance parce qu'il «exerce» l'intelligence (et non 
pas seulement parce qu'il donne un enseignement moral): Grégoire de Nysse, Sur l'Ecclé- 
siaste I, p. 277,4-8 Alexander, GNO V). 

$ Cf. Origene cité infra n. 76. Une bonne recherche, pour ne pas tomber dans l'erreur, 
doit se faire selon la norme de l'Église, qui est l'accord de l'Ancien et du Nouveau Testa- 
ments (Str. 6,126,2), et, surtout, elle doit progresser «par amour». Clément distingue ainsi 
la finalité des tropes chez les écrivains grecs (donner de la beauté au style) et chez les pro- 
phétes hébreux (réserver la vérité à ceux qui recoivent l'initiation et cherchent par amour): 
Str. 6,129,3. 

$9 Clément a affirmé, en Str. 5,63,7 (voir supra n. 26) qu'il n'y avait pas de comporte- 
ment de Jalousie. Comme dans le paragraphe précédent, il s'agit de «préserver les mystéres 
pour les hommes élus» avec l'idée qu'une préparation était nécessaire pour que vienne la 
clarté de la révélation. C'est le premier des deux motifs qu'étudie D. Barthélemy, op. cit., 
sous le titre «nécessité d'un accés progressif à la clarté», et avec des textes d'Origene disant 
que les écrivains de l'Ancien Testament ne devaient pas «déflorer la gráce» avant la venue 
du Christ. Voir tout le commentaire d'Origeéne, en Corn. in Jo. 13, 314-319, sur «les 
semeurs» et «les moissonneurs»: Moise et les prophétes comprenaient ce qu'ils disaient 
mais ne dévoilaient pas les mysteéres, alors que les Apótres, le temps du «dévoilement» 
étant venu, pouvaient les enseigner à ceux qui avaient la foi. Citation d'7saie 29,11. Les 
textes de l'Ancien Testament ont été «écrits, comme il le fallait, de facon voilée et à cou- 
vert», cx éxpriv xexaAup[évo xai éoxexacuévcog &vavevpaquuéva (8 319). Méme argumentation 
sur une dissimulation temporaire et pédagogique de la vérité en Corn. in Jo. 19, 28: tva ui 
npoxa ta Aó(ioatv t?» (...) x&pwv. Cette argumentation met en lumiere le privilege de ceux qui 
sont venus aprés le Christ, comme l'affirment deux versets de Paul qu'Origéne combine: 
«la sagesse cachée dans le mystere, celle que Dieu a prévue pour la gloire (sc. de ses justes), 
celle que nul prince de ce monde n'a connue» (1 Cor. 2,7-8) et «...la révélation du mystére 
gardé dans le silence pendant des temps éternels, maintenant éclairés...» (Rom. 16,25-26): 
Phil. 1,29 (- Com. sur le psaume 50). Le texte d'Eusébe qu'analyse D. Barthélemy dit, à 
propos du psaume 86,6, que la traduction des Septante a «caché» (énéxgude) le mystére de 
la naissance de Jésus parce que ce texte était destiné «à des nations étrangéres». Tout le 
psaume, à cause de cela, est écrit «de facon énigmatique et obscure», aivuypacto96 xai oxo- 
tELV(OC. 

$* D. Barthélemy, op. cit. p. 187-191, «ne pas scandaliser le Roi Ptolémée». 

$5 Voir aussi Euseébe de Césarée, Prologue aux Psaumes des montées (éd. Mercati, Opere 
Minori 1l, p. 58-66). A propos du ps. 126: «Cela a été dit de facon voilée (éxeoxixouévox) 
afin que ceux de la circoncision ne le comprennent pas, car ils n'auraient plus fait usage de 
la prophétie et ils n'auraient plus accepté ce cantique s'ils avaient compris qu'il prophé- 
tisait leur propre rejet. S'ils ont tué les prophétes à cause des reproches et des prédictions 
que ceux-ci leur adressaient, aurait-il été étonnant qu'ils fissent aussi disparaitre les livres, 
s'ils avaient vu ces livres annoncer clairement, simplement (cagéotepov xai Aeuxóx) leur 
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chute et l'élection des nations étrangeres»? Theme encore longuement exposé dans le Pro- 
logue au livre VI de la Démonstration Évangélique: tout ce qui annongait le Christ a été dit 
soit «par des énigmes», soit «de facon plus claire». Ce qui a été dit «de facon secrete», à 
érixpüdecc, a été voilé à cause des Juifs, parce qu'ils auraient fait disparaitre les textes si 
leur rejet avait été clairement annoncé. 

$$  Philocalie 2,3. Sur les diverses formes des commentaires d'Origéene sur le Psautier et la 
chronologie de ces ceuvres, voir P. Nautin, Origéne 1. Sa vie et son aeuvre, Paris 1977, p. 
261-292. 

* — Commentaire de ce texte dans mon édition de la PAilocalie 1-20. On trouvait déjà chez 
Clément d' Alexandrie ce principe herméneutique, affirmé contre les Gnostiques; lorsqu'il 
y ades mots «ambigus», il ne faut pas les tirer vers ses propres idées mais s' appuyer sur les 
Écritures elles-mémes, dans ses passages semblables: d£ aócàv náAw xàv ópo(cv Ypaqóv (Str. 
7,96,1-4). 

$$ CTlextes supra (n. 48 et 54). Le mot ào&geia appartient naturellement au vocabulaire des 
grammairiens pour la critique et l'explication des textes. Le travail de l'exégéte, comme 
celui du grammairien, est de «rendre clair», caqnv(Get, ce qui est &cagéc. L'adverbe &cagoc 
est déjà associé au genre «parabolique» chez Clément, Quis dives salvetur 20. Le mot 
àcágtta devient beaucoup plus fréquent chez Origéne, qui l'utilise souvent à la place des 
images bibliques employées par ses prédécesseurs: il se substitue par exemple à «la porte 
fermée» en Corn. in Matth. 17,6. 

$* Phil. 7,1. L'&àc&gtta entraine la «confusion» dans l'esprit du lecteur. Un autre exemple 
d'absence d'indication des locuteurs est donné: le psaurme 108, 8 cité dans les Actes 1,26. 
"^ [Le caractere discontinu du texte biblique se retrouvera, dit Origene, chez saint Paul, 
dont les Épitres sont obscures par manque d'&xoAou0(a (Phil. 9,3). On se rappellera que 
Tatien, d'apres Eusébe, Histoire Ecclésiastique 4,29,6, avait osé éditer Paul en modifiant 
le texte, notamment pour en rectifier le style: ... cc éxiotopBoópevov ... t| tfj; qgp&otcG oóvta.- 
Ev. 

" A titre d'exemple, voir Cyrille d'Alexandrie, Prologue au commentaire d'Osée (PG 
71,12 AB): changements confus des locuteurs, des personnages, des temps verbaux.... 
Nombreuses remarques sur les particularités de la langue grecque des écrits bibliques chez 
Théodore de Mopsueste, à propos des Psaumes, ou chez Isidore de Péluse, dans ses Let- 
tres. Saint Augustin écrit dans ses Retractationes, en 11,54(81), à propos de ses sept livres 
sur les /ocutiones: «il y a beaucoup d'obscurités, dans les saintes Écritures, qui deviennent 
claires lorsqu'on connait la facon de parler. C'est pourquoi il est nécessaire d'apprendre 
ces facons de parler dans les passages oü les idées sont claires, pour que, méme là oü elles 
sont cachées, cette connaissance offre un secours au lecteur et découvre les idées présentes 
à l'intention de l'auteur». 

"? Phil. 9,3 (2 Com. in Ep. ad Rom.). Voir aussi Phil. 8,1 (Com. sur Osée). 

"^ Justin avait déjà fait une remarque sur l'emploi inversé des temps dans la Septante: 
supra n. 41. 

" Ce passage (Phil. 1,7 — Peri Archón 4,1,7) est à rapprocher de plusieurs autres: 7bid. 
1,6 («Celui qui lit les paroles prophétiques..., éprouvant du fait méme de sa lecture une 
trace de l'enthousiasme...sera convaincu que ces écrits ne viennent pas d'hommes...»); 
Phil. 4,2 (2 Com. in Jo. 4,2); Phil. 15,2 (- C.Cels. 6,2) et surtout Phil. 18,8 (2 C.Cels. 
1,62). Voir encore Corn. in Jo. 1, 48-50. 

'5 Quelques références dans mon étude Origene et la fonction révélatrice du Verbe 
incarné, Paris 1958, p. 245-246. Si le Verbe veut «échapper à la foule», c'est parce qu'elle 
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est «trop charnelle» (Corn. in Jo. 13,265). La progression de chaque croyant est souvent 
attestée chez Origene, bien que le lecteur remarque surtout la distinction qui est faite entre 
«les initiés» et «les ignorants». 

'* Phil 9,3 (2 Com. in Ep. ad Rom.): ... iva yu, xai &v&Etot et xptja tfj; &autov duxi 
£Upc3t t& guJL.gepóvtmg aototc axoxexpuuuéva. Cf. supra Clément, n. 62. Voir aussi Corn. in 
Ep. ad Rom. 2,4 (PG 14, 879 BC): le Saint Esprit a caché ce qui concerne le jugement de 
Dieu dans des textes difficiles (Ezéchiel 18,24) à cause de «ceux qui méprisent les richesses 
de sa bonté et de sa patience» (cf. Rom. 2,4), de méme que le trésor est caché dans le 
champ «afin qu'il ne soit pas facilement volé et détruit». 

" Phil. 21,16 (2 Peri Archón 3,1,16). 

" Phil. 18,16 (2 C.Cels. 3,45). L'appel à l'intelligence est ici formulé avec l'interroga- 
tion d'Osée 14,10: «qui est sage au point de comprendre cela»? 

"^? Phil. 18,1 (2 C.Cels. 1,9). 

**/ Phil. 18,26 (- C.Cels. 3,74). 

5! phil. 18,23 (2 C.Cels. 3,52). 

$3? C. Cels. 7,10. 

9 Undes versets les plus utilisés pour évoquer l'intelligence spirituelle nécessaire à la lec- 
ture des écrits bibliques est Prov. 8,9: «tout est clair pour ceux qui ont l'intelligence», 
x&vxa. évontov xoic voobcty (Par exemple Phil. 6,O1 — Com. in Matth. 2,1; dans le Com. in 
Jo.: en 1,40; 2,62; 13,284). Au méme titre que oi auviévceg tiré de Daniel 12,3, oi voobvte 
peut qualifer ceux qui comprennent les textes. 

** (Com. in Jo. 2,174. Texte difficile. On regardera la traduction d'E. Corsini, Corn- 
mento al Vangelo di Giovanni di Origene, Turin 1968 p. 256. 

55 / Phil. 15,18: cette page, qui est donnée dans la Philocalie comme la suite de C. Cels. 
6,77, ne figure pas dans les manuscrits du Contre Celse. On ne sait d'oü elle vient. On en 
trouvera une traduction et une bréve étude dans mon édition de la PAilocalie 1-20. Elle 
s'enchaine trés bien avec C. Cels. 6,77 ou figurait déjà 7saie 53,2-3. 

*5 | Homeélies sur le Lévitique 10,1. Le texte que lisait l'éthiopien disait: «comme une bre- 
bis il a été amené à l'abattoir». 

*' [bid. Pour Josué, voir Phil. 12. Pour les Nombres et le Lévitique on peut lire les 
Homélies conservées en version latine. 

55 Les exemples de livres faciles sont donnés dans le prologue de la 27éme Homeélie sur 
les Nombres. La liste des textes les plus difficiles est celle que donnent les Juifs selon une 
tradition qu'Origéne rapporte et approuve dans son Prologue au Commentaire sur le Can- 
tique des cantiques, p. 62,22-30 Baehrens. 

5* Prologue à la 27éme Homélie sur les Nombres. 

? ^ Peri Archón, Préface 8 (Traduction Harl-Dorival-Le Boulluec, Paris, Études Augusti- 
niennes, 1976 p. 26). 

* Phil. 2,2. 

?? kFEuseébe de Césarée, Histoire Ecclésiastique 6, 19,4-8. Traduction et commentaire par 
J. Pépin, Mythe et allégorie. Les origines grecques et les contestations judéo-chrétiennes, 
Paris 1958, ?1976 p. 463. 

?! H. Crouzel, Origéne et la connaissance mystique, Bruges-Paris 1961, p. 253. 

* Phil. 1,29 (2 Sur le psaume 50): &agaAic ... xó mepiévetw trjv épumve(av cob caqnviotoo 
AóYou xai tfj; £v uvotnpíc aogíac &nroxexpupuévng x.x.À. Voir aussi Phil. 27,1 (- fragment de 
commentaire sur l' Exode, à propos de l'endurcissement du coeur de Pharaon): il est meil- 
leur parfois de penser que xoAA& xai &AAa xexpógBot cfi; Yoaqfic ... vofjuata xai oo napà tobto 
tfjg óYtoOc x(attEcG tpénsoDa. 
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?5  Heureuse formule d' H. U. Von Balthasar, Parole et mystére chez Origéne, Paris 1957, 
p. 67-69 à propos de «flairer les parfums de Dieu» en Commentaire du Cantique des canti- 
ques III, p. 216-217 Baehrens. 

6 Com. in Jo. 10,173, commenté à titre de conclusion dans mon Introduction à la Philo- 
calie 1-20. 

?' Cette formule du Cantique d'Anne mére de Samuel en 1 Régres 2, 3 (littéralement: ne 
dites pas des paroles élevées, u7, AaAceice ójrÀAá) est rapprochée par Origene de la regle du 
Siracide 3, 21-22: «ne cherche pas ce qui est trop difficile pour toi...», xaAeno ep oot ui, 
Give: (Homélie sur 1 Régnes 1,13, p. 21,30 Baehrens). Méme citation en Corm. in Jo. 13,32 
dans un beau développement sur les mystéres qui restent «au delà de ce qui a été écrit», 
Ürtp à YÉYpatat. 

? Commentaire d'Origéne pour le rituel dela Páque: voir le traité édité par O. Guéraud et 
P. Nautin, Origene. Sur la Páque, Paris 1979, p. 220-221, à propos d'Exode 12,10^c. On 
sait que pour Origene, «manger» l'agneau, de telle ou telle facon, c'est aussi «lire et com- 
prendre» les Écritures, de telle ou telle facon. Je me sépare de l'interprétation récente d' E. 
Cattaneo, 7rois homélies pseudo-chrysostomiennes sur la Páque comme aeuvre d'Apolli- 
naire de Laodicée, Paris 1981, p. 31 qui, à propos de «vous ne briserez aucun de ses os», 
oppose Origene aux Péres Cappadociens. Les interprétations de Grégoire de Nazianze et 
de Grégoire de Nysse, recueillies dans la Chaine de Procope de Gaza (PG 87, 571), disent 
qu'il faut respecter les points de la révélation difficiles à saisir par un esprit humain. Selon 
Cattaneo il y aurait un «abime théologique» entre ce respect du mystére et l'interprétation 
d'Origéne chez lequel ne se trouverait pas «de mise en garde contre l'attitude qui consiste à 
vouloir trop comprendre». J'ai essayé de montrer le contraire dans cet article et dans mon 
Introduction à la Philocalie 1-20. Le passage du Corn. in Jo. 10,107 cité par Cattaneo (à 
propos des «entrailles» de l'agneau qui sont «les parties les plus secrétes et cachées») signi- 
fie seulement qu'il faut prendre l'agneau comme un tout («téte», «pieds», «entrailles»), ne 
rien laisser de cóté (o5 &gext£ov), ce qui ne veut pas dire qu'on arrivera à tout consommer: 
il y aura «les restes», 1à xataAewóueva ... La citation de Sir. 3, 21-22 qui se lit dans le con- 
seil de réserve de Grégoire de Nysse (Vie de Moise 2, 110-111) se trouve déjà chez Origene 
(cité supra n. 97). 
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Sanctus Hieronymus was introduced to an intensive study of the 
Latin pagan authors by the grammaticus Aelius Donatus and by a 
rhetor who cannot be identified.! Among the poets Virgil exercised the 
greatest influence, but also Terence, the Younger Seneca, and even 
Ovid. With his rhetor such authorities on oratory as the Elder Seneca 
and Quintilian loomed large, but he also read in the pagan orators 
whose orations are no longer extant. Above all he read the multifarious 
works of Cicero, including essays and speeches no longer preserved.? He 
was deeply stirred by his dream (vision or nightmare) in Mid-Lent in 374 
in which he appeared before the Throne of God and was reproached as 
Ciceronianus rather than as Christianus. He vowed to refrain from 
pagan literature and kept his vow for at least a decade or even longer 
(ca. 374-389)? 

It has often been assumed that Jerome's knowledge of Greek was ex- 
tremely limited during his early years in the West. It was not until his 
first trip to the East in 372/3 that he was able to improve his knowledge 
of Greek by living in the home of Evagrius in Antioch where Greek was 
regularly spoken.* But lack of fluency in speaking Greek in earlier times 
does not preclude earlier ability to read Greek, whether the Septuagint 
version of Scriptura sancta or the epics of Homer. Surely Donatus' 
teaching and Jerome's attested ability in languages would have led 
Jerome to the veritas Graeca before this eastern trip when he was pro- 
bably in his early forties. I suspect that already his library included not 
only Christian but also pagan works in Greek. 

A stumbling block in ascertaining what Jerome had read and in which 
language is that Jerome's mention of authors and their works is not 
always too scrupulous. At times in his Biblical commentaries and 
elsewhere he used works without giving credit to the earlier author, and 
at times he mentioned works and gave the impression of having read 
them when he clearly had not. These faults were shared by many of his 
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contemporaries and were more evident in his earlier works. Although he 
was the most learned man of his day, he was vain enough to wish to ap- 
pear more learned than he was. Thus modern critics, who may 
themselves be guilty of the same cardinal sin of pride, are too sceptical 
in assessing the saint who labored under harsh conditions. In many 
cases I blame the lack of adequate books of reference and lapsus 
memoriae. Thus I would give greater credence to statements of Jerome 
that in his mention of works by pagan Greek writers he had actually 
read them in the original language, especially after he had settled in the 
monastery in Bethlehem in 385/386. I suggest that his library collected 
in the West contained works in Greek and that in the East he added 
pagan as well as Christian writers.? 

In this short essay I will deal in detail with the strange chapter in one 
of Jerome's most unpleasant works: a polemical outburst Contra Joan- 
nem Hierosolymitanum ad Pammachium. Jerome had already based 
some of his Biblical exegesis on the commentaries of Origen which 
stressed allegorical interpretation, and had translated Peri archón which 
was one of the bases of the controversy about the orthodoxy of Origen. 
He had admired the scholarship of Origen and had defended him. In 
393 under the influence of Saint Epiphanius, metropolitan bishop of 
Salamis on Cyprus, Jerome changed sides. The rigid opposition to 
suspected heresies, including that of the Origenists, led Epiphanius to 
excess. In his quarrels with John, bishop of Jerusalem, he enlisted 
Jerome in hostile confrontation in the 390's. The details of this quarrel 
which spread over a decade and alienated Jerome and friends of earlier 
days does not concern the point of this essay. 

In 397 Jerome wrote this defense of Epiphanius and the virulent at- 
tack upon John. Most of it is buttressed by Biblical citations, but the 
12th chapter is a /anx satura of citations from pagan sources. This 
libellus lacks the polish of his letters and of many of his essays. The last 
chapter (44) has the hint that it was never finished. Perhaps Jerome did 
not circulate it widely. It is ironic that it is dedicated to Saint Pam- 
machius, a Roman senator and father of Saint Paula, since he disap- 
proved of the violence of Jerome's attacks on the followers of Origen. 
Perhaps friends of Epiphanius circulated it." 

Since the text of this libellus is not readily available it is appropriate to 
quote chapter 12 extensively:? 


12. Pater episcoporum Epiphanius. — Rogo quae est ista confidentia, qui tantus 
animi tumor? Gorgiam Leontinum cuncti philosophi et oratores lacerant, quod 
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ausus Sit, publice sella posita, polliceri responsurum se, de qua quisque re inter- 
rogare voluisset. ... Licet ipse nominis tui extenues dignitatem, cum patrem pene 
omnium episcoporum ... despicias. Dicis te quadam die, cum praesens lectio pro- 
vocasset, audiente illo et universa Ecclesia, de fide et omnibus ecclesiasticis 
dogmatibus disputasse. Nunc est mirari Demosthenem, qui pulcherrimam ora- 
tionem contra Aeschinem multo tempore dicitur exarasse. Frustra suspicimus (AI. 
suscipimus) Tullium; refert enim Cornelius Nepos, se praesente, iisdem pene verbis 
quibus edita est, eam pro Cornelio seditioso tribuno defensionem peroratam. En 
Lysias noster, en Gracchus, et ut aliquid de neotericis inferam, Qu. Aterius, qui in- 
genium in numerato habebat, ut sine monitore tacere non posset: de quo egregie 
Caesar Augustus, ''Quintus, inquit, noster sufflaminandus est.''? 


Jerome's purpose in his citation of pagan writers in this passage is not 
immediately obvious, and I assume that he would have clarified the 
chapter if he had revised and completed his diatribe. However, even as it 
is preserved Jerome's basic aim seems certain: a contrast between the 
careful preparation of the attack upon Origenism by the older bishop 
and the careless extemporaneous defense of Origen by the younger 
bishop. Exegesis of this passage and an analysis of the pagan writers in- 
volved will show this. In addition there will be some confirmation of my 
speculation that Jerome had more first-hand knowledge of the Greek of 
pagan authors and probably had copies of some of their works readily 
available in his extensive private library during his life in the East. 

The reference to Demosthenes raises problems. It is natural to assume 
that the reference is to that famous speech that Cicero admired so much. 
His extant short note De optimo genere oratorum is an introduction to 
his lost translation of the pair of speeches delivered in 330 by the rival 
orators when Ctesiphon proposed a golden crown for Demosthenes for 
his services to Athens. Aeschines spoke against the honor and published 
his speech 7n Ctesiphontem. Demosthenes replied with an elaborate and 
compelling defense of his political activities De corona. This speech 
(XVIII in the traditional numbering) may have been labelled 7/7 
Aeschinem in Jerome's copy, and Jerome surely had read the Latin 
translation of both speeches by Cicero. That of Aeschines came first 
(23): Aliquanto enim Aeschinem ipsum Latine dicentem audiamus. 

The first and last items concern speakers who flaunt extreme extem- 
poraneous fluency and Jerome introduced each example in a circuitous 
manner. He paraded Gorgias of Leontini as he appeared in the Gorgias 
without using the name of Plato. In that dialogue (447C: Callices lo- 
quens: Lamb's translation): **Why, only this moment he was pressing 
for whatever questions anyone in the house might like to ask, and saying 
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he would answer them all.'' Thus John is a parody of the Greek sophist, 
and it seems probable that Jerome had read the Greek. To be sure, the 
questions to be solved by Gorgias or by John were worlds apart. When 
Jerome wrote cuncti philosophi et oratores lacerant, he was egregiously 
generalizing from a single instance. 

The confrontation in 330 was so noteworthy that Cicero wrote (22): 


... ad quod iudicium concursus dicitur e tota Graecia factus esse. Quid enim tam aut 
visendum aut audiendum fuit quam summorum oratorum in gravissima causa ac- 
curata et inimicitiis incensa contentio? 


An anecdote from the time of the Rhodian exile of Aeschines gives con- 
temporary witness (ps. Plut. X orat. 840, D-E: Fowler's translation):'? 


During the confusion following Alexander's death he sailed to Rhodes, set up a 
school there, and taught. He read to the Rhodians his oration against Ctesiphon as 
an exhibition of his powers, and when they all wondered that after delivering that 
speech he had lost his case, **You would not wonder, Rhodians"' he said, '*if you 
had heard Demosthenes speak in reply to it."' 


In calm retrospect the older orator agreed with the jury's verdict. 

Earlier in his career Demosthenes had engaged in writing speeches to 
be delivered by other men (Plut. Dern. 15.1-2), and both his private and 
public orations were composed with the greatest care. The two speeches 
in which he defended his political career against Aeschines are long, ex- 
tremely complex, and do not follow a continuous pattern of narrative 
and argument. He probably wrote portions before delivery, added more 
ex tempore in speaking and then revised meticulously for publication.'' 
In contrast Aeschines was especially noted for his ability to speak ex- 
temporaneously. Without doubt he revised both of his speeches before 
publication, but they were surely closer to the spoken versions than were 
those of Demosthenes."? 

It is a bit hazardous to press too far Jerome's intention in including 
the examples in this chapter, but they were not casually chosen. I sug- 
gest at this point Jerome was assuming for Saint Epiphanius the role of 
Demosthenes, and the role of Aeschines for John of Jerusalem. 
Aeschines in his earlier career had been an actor and probably much bet- 
ter than Demosthenes said (De cor. 129). Thus his experience would 
have given him the confidence to speak ex tempore as John's experience 
as a preacher would have given him the same ability. 

There is another approach to Jerome's reading. Earlier reading of the 
speeches of the two rivals in Cicero's translation could have led him to 
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the Greek original and to another pair delivered in 343 when 
Demosthenes prosecuted his older rival for his activity on behalf of 
peace between King Philip and Athens. Both speeches De faisa legatione 
are extant and would have been available to Jerome. This speech by 
Demosthenes (XIX) is his longest extant speech. A natural Latin addi- 
tion to its title would be in or contra Aeschinem. The outcome of the 
two confrontations was different. In 343 Aeschines was acquitted by 30 
votes (with a jury of 501?), but in 330 he failed to receive one fifth of the 
votes, was fined a thousand drachmas, and went into voluntary exile at 
Rhodes (Plut. Dem. 15.3, 24.2). 

In considering Jerome's familiarity with these two outstanding Attic 
orators another point is revealing. Both followed the custom of reviling 
their opponents, at times with a disregard for evidence and for the 
canons of propriety. Indeed, at times they descended to vulgarity and 
scurrility. Even in his more highly polished letters Jerome followed this 
practice, with somewhat more circumspection. The vivid satiric force of 
Jerome in attacking vice and in opposing heresy offended many of his 
co-evals. In the essay against John the pagan references were drawn 
from his capacious memory or his wide reading. So too in many of his 
works he drew upon any source wherein he could find substantive sup- 
port for his ideology. 

The most interesting reference in this chapter is to Cicero's defense of 
Cornelius. Jerome appended a note from Nepos which clearly indicated 
that Cicero's published speeches in this case were basically the extem- 
poraneous speeches delivered. Thus Cicero was more a parallel to 
Aeschines than to Demosthenes. Was he derogating his favorite Latin 
pagan author? Rather he rated Cicero as the orator perfectus whose ora- 
tions were almost faultless as delivered. However, Jerome made more 
use of Cicero's essays, both critical and philosophical, than of his ora- 
tions. 

Jerome had clearly read the Pro Cornelio, but his memory of the 
historical import of the case was faulty or he would not have written pro 
Cornelio seditioso tribuno. A brief consideration of the circumstances 
of the trial shows this. 

C. Cornelius was tribunus plebis in 67, and by his reform measures 
offended the more conservative senior senators. In 65 he was tried de 
maiestate (1.e. de deminutione maiestatis populi Romani). Cicero was 
his patronus. 
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Cicero had been praetor in 66, and in 65 had already started his can- 
vass for the consulship of 63 (Att. 1.1: before July 17, 65). No novus 
homo had attained the consulship for a generation. When C. Marius in 
108 stood for his first consulship he was opposed by the pauci potentes 
and Sallust wrote (Jug. 63.7): 


... consulatum nobilitas inter se per manus tradebat. novus nemo tam clarus neque 
tam egregiis factis erat, quin indignus illo honore et is quasi pollutus haberetur. 


However, Cicero by accepting the case preferred justice to political ad- 
vantage. 

This was a famous case. Cicero's defense is not extant, as it was in 
Jerome's day, but the circumstances of the trial and 37 fragmenta are 
preserved in Asconius (/n Cornelianam I-II, Stangl, 47-63; Clark 
57-81).? The pauci potentes were five prominent consulares (49.18-19 
St.): Dixerunt in eum infesti testimonia principes civitatis, qui plurimum 
in senatu poterant: ... Two of these men were especially close to Cicero: 
Q. Lutatius Catulus (cos. 78) and M. Terentius Varro Lucullus (cos. 
73). 

It is clear from the fragmenta and from the argumentum (47-50.18 
St.) and enarratio (50.20-63 St.) that Cicero dealt at length with con- 
stitutional questions and the political situation (49.15 St.: Res acta est 
magna expectatione), but his most telling point was the excellent 
character of the reus (47.6 St.: Cornelius homo non improbus vita 
habitus est). With his customary experience in dealing with notable op- 
ponents he mentioned the principes civitatis politely: in an attempt to 
prevent opposition to his canvass by the optimates. His skill in speaking 
was rewarded. Cornelius was acquitted (63.1 St.: Magno numero 
sententiarum Cornelius absolutus est), and Cicero gained the con- 
sulship. 

Jerome wrote as if the Pro Cornelio was a single oration, but 
Asconius noted (50.11-13 St.): Cicero ut ipse significat, quadriduo Cor- 
nelium defendit: quas actiones contulisse eum in duas orationes ap- 
paret. I assume that Nepos was in the audience (corona) for all four 
days, but he probably did not mention details.'^ Jerome's misconcep- 
tion is easily explained. Pliny the Younger, an ardent admirer of Cicero, 
followed the different practice of making major revisions in publishing 
his own speeches. In mentioning this case he incorrectly assumed that 
Cicero revised extensively for publication (£p. 1.20.8): 
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... pro C. Cornelio quadriduo egisse, ne dubitare possimus, quae per plures dies (ut 
necesse est) latius dixerit, postea recisa ac repurgata in unum librum grandem 
quidem unum tamen coartasse. 


Thus Pliny had only one /iber, and presumably Jerome's copy was a 
single book. Pliny then added (1.20.9) At aliud est actio bona, aliud 
oratio. 

Jerome's citation of Nepos shows that Pliny was in error: Cicero did 
omit some parts of his defense, but the delivered speech (actio) was 
generally similar to the published speech (oratio).'? His general practice 
was basically this. He gathered the facts of his case (inventio), arranged 
them (dispositio), and rehearsed them orally, often with friends, 
declaiming what he would say in court, with attention to the proper 
choice of words (elegantia). Before speaking he would write out the in- 
troductory paragraphs, the order of topics, and the conclusion 
(peroratio). His actual speech would be largely extemporaneous. Then 
as soon as he had time he would write the oration, almost exactly as 
delivered, aided by his eidectic memory.'5 

In five words Jerome revealed acute judgement and an interesting 
light upon his reading: En Lysias noster, en Gracchus. Again he placed 
the Greek pagan orator first, but even more significantly he applied 
noster to Lysias, but not to Gracchus. Thus he showed by the time he 
wrote his polemic against John how well he had become acclimated to 
the Greek East. 

Two orators so different in style and career could hardly have been 
named. Lysias was a logographer and almost all of his numerous 
speeches were written for other men to be delivered (or read) in the 
courts." Gracchus was caught up in a violent movement during his 
short life, and all of his known speeches were in defense of his actions or 
of his popular reforms which were bitterly opposed by the conservative 
elements in the Roman Senate.'* 

Lysias wrote in the plain style, admirable in composition but lacking 
in force. At Rome he was the model for the new Atticists of whom 
Cicero disapproved (Zrutus, 35, 64, 293). Of Gaius Gracchus Cicero 
commented on his style as forceful, fuller (plenior) and richer (uberior), 
and called him vir et praestantissimo ingenio et flagranti studio. Jerome 
would have found Gracchus an exciting orator, Lysias a writer of less 
appeal. 

Jerome's last citation to Q. Haterius?? parallels his first to Gorgias. 
Both men were noted for flaunting voluble extemporaneous speaking 
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and illustrate the faults of John of Jerusalem. Here Jerome faltered 
when he wrote that the imperial orator was de neotericis. Indeed, he 
may have recalled Cicero's use of the Greek word (Att. 7.2.1: tón 
neóterón) which means ''newer'' ((fmore recent"), but, if so, his 
memory was faulty since Cicero was writing with some contempt of the 
neoteric poets, not of orators.?? 

The whole reference to Haterius is clearly appropriate and, as Vallarsi 
noted, is based on a passage in the Elder Seneca (Controv. 4. pr. 7):?! 


Declamabat autem  Haterius admisso populo ex tempore: solus omnium 
Romanorum, quos modo ipse cognovi, in Latinam linguam transtulit Graecam 
facultatem. Tanta erat illi velocitas orationis ut vitium fieret. Itaque divus Augustus 
optime dixit: **Haterius noster sufflaminandus est'': adeo non currere sed decurrere 
videbatur. Nec verborum illi tantum copia sed etiam rerum erat; ... 


Jerome's use of the passage from Seneca is defective (he may not have 
had the work in his library in the East). He did know that the 
praenomen was Quintus, but when it is combined with the nomen the 
official abbreviation is Q. Perhaps excessive use of Greek led him to 
confusion in spelling the nomen without the H. In citing the words of 
Augustus he was correct in writing the praenomen in full, the regular 
practice when it is used alone. When he wrote Quintus noster instead of 
Haterius noster he perverted Augustus! quip since the use of the 
praenomen indicates more intimacy than the use of the nomen. It is in- 
teresting that he had sufflaminandus correct. This word and the noun 
sufflamen were from the sermo cotidianus rather than part of the 
literary language. Examples occur in Juvenal with whose satiric style 
Jerome had much in common, despite a differing aim.?? 

Jerome may not have been aware of a letter to Lucilius written by 
Seneca's more famous son (40). In it the Younger Seneca argued about 
the proper style for a philosopher (2): sicut vita, debet esse composita: 
nihil autem ordinatum est quod praecipitatur et properat. He cited 
Haterius as a bad example (10): nam Q. Hateri cursum, suis temporibus 
oratoris celeberrimi, longe abesse ab homine sano volo. Had Jerome 
cited this sentence he could have paralleled Seneca's opinion of Haterius 
with his own of John. 

Recapitulation. This essay is necessarily speculative, and my inter- 
pretation of a much neglected reference cannot be more than tentative. 
However, it seems in accord with Jerome's wide intellectual interests 
that, after he settled permanently in the East, his unique personal 
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library would be amplified not only with Greek theological volumes but 
with pagan Greek works: perhaps, among others, those of Homer, 
Plato, Lysias, Demosthenes and Aeschines. I have no doubt that 
Jerome's reading in Latin, especially Cicero, was often a stimulus to 
read in the works of pagan literary and philosophical Greek writers. 
Despite the dimming of his eyesight and the ills of advancing age his in- 
tellectual vigor was strong in his latter years, even after the death of 
Saint Paula in 404. 


NOTES 


! Cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and Controversies (London 1975) 
10-13. The details and dates of Jerome's life are often disputed and in many cases must be 
left sub iudice. Although I have a somewhat higher opinion of Jerome than Kelly does, his 
volume has been of great value in my study of the saint. I refer to it below by his name 
alone. For a detailed and useful review of Kelly's volume cf. E. D. Hunt, JRS 67 (1977) 
166-171. Hunt is sceptical about Kelly's arguments for the early date of Jerome's birth 
(166). Hunt also suggests that more work can be done on correlating Jerome's life with the 
notable political events of his day. 

? Cf. H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics (Acta Univ. Gothoburgensis, 64.2, 
Góteborg 1958) 89-328 (part II: *Jerome and Latin Literature"). 

: Cf. Kelly, 41-44 and my essay *Saint Jerome and Domitius Afer," Vig. Chr. 34 (1980) 
19-23 (on this point p. 19 and note 7). 

* Cf. Kelly, 13-14, 39. 

5 Pierre Courcelle, Late Latin Writers and Their Greek Sources (Engl. tr. by H. E. 
Wedeck, Cambridge, Mass. 1969; from the 2nd French edition, Paris 1948) 48-127 (part 1, 
chapter 2, *Christian Hellenism: St. Jerome"). Jerome clearly had not read, as he implied, 
many of the works mentioned in his De viris illustribus, but had taken the titles from 
Eusebius (cf. Courcelle, 90). However, Courcelle seems to be too harsh in his estimate of 
Jerome's reading of pagan Greek authors (58-89). Cf. his statement (124): **He did not 
read the masterpieces of the firth century. Of these important writers he knows not their 
thought but a few anecdotes about their lives or some of their aphorisms."' It is also a bit 
surprising to find Courcelle referring to Josephus as a *pagan historian" (e.g. 83). I would 
not use *pagan' for Josephus, and I suspect that Jerome would not have done so. 

$ For a harsh critique of Epiphanius cf. J. Quasten, Patrology 3 (Westminster 1960) 
384-396. 

' For details cf. Kelly, especially 195-209. Dated early in 397 (Kelly, 207). Kelly noted 
(207): *'*... (Jerome) may have judged it wiser not to circulate so explosive a pamphlet."' I 
might add that Jerome may have been ashamed of his virulence. 

* Text from the edition of Jerome's works edited studio et labore Vallarsii et Maffaeii 
(11 vols, Veron 1734-1742), reprinted in PL 22-30 (1845-1846, revised edition 1883). The 
present treatise is in the 1883 edition of PL 23, 371-412. Chapter 12 is on p. 281 (col. 1. 
B-C with Vallarsi's notes in both columns). Vallarsi assumed from chapter 44 that Jerome 
left the work incomplete: cf. his admonitio (cols. 369f., item 3) and his note 3 in col. 412. 
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* The italic heading is an editorial addition and refers to patrem pene (paene) omnium 
episcoporum in the text. 

' "This anecdote with slight variations was a favorite of the late rhetoricians, and it is 
surely authentic. The essay cited is preserved in Plutarch's Moralia. The canon of ten Attic 
orators who were most worthy of study was established in the second century B.C., pro- 
bably by Apollodorus of Pergamum. Cicero also cited the story in a variant version (De 
orat. 3.312). He wrote ... rogatus a Rhodiis legisse fertur orationem illam egregiam, quam 
in Ctesiphontem contra Demosthenem dixerat. Then he was asked to read the next day the 
reply quam cum suavissima et maxima voce legisset, admirantibus omnibus 'quanto' in- 
quit *magis miraremini, si audissetis ipsum'. Here Cicero used the example to make the 
point that actio (delivery) was the fifth virtue required of the orator perfectus. But note 
that Cicero is rating Aeschines, as he did in his introduction of his translation, as second 
only to Demosthenes. 

" "The meticulous care exercised by Demosthenes in writing and revising his speeches is 
noted by Plutarch (Dern. 8). There is no question but that he could on occasion speak ex 
tempore. The statement that he delivered the majority of his speeches extemporaneously 
(ps. Plut. X orat. 848 C) is an error. The anonymous author apparently transferred a note 
on Aeschines to this place. The argument of A. P. Dorjahn about such an ability has some 
basis, but not much: cf. especially *A Third Study on Demosthenes' Ability to Speak Ex- 
temporaneously,' TAPA 83 (1952) 164-171. Cf. also Plutarch (Dern. 8.5, 9.4). 

"7 QOnly three of his speeches are extant (the two mentioned and In Timarchum) which 
are defenses of his political role. It is quite probable that they were the only orations which 
he published, since he was noted for his excellence in speaking ex tempore. Both in ancient 
and modern times Aeschines has had a bad press, since the tendency has been to accept the 
derogation of his opponents. The extreme reaction is found in an anonymous writer whose 
Encomium Demosthenis is preserved among the dialogues of Lucian. For a critical and 
stylistic commentary cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus who wrote in detail on the ten 
canonical Attic orators. 

!7 Asconius wrote a commentary on Cicero's orations, based on the orator's works and 
earlier lost sources, some of which were contemporary with Cicero. The commentary was 
written for the use of his sons about A.D. 54 to 57. Asconius' dates are about 9 B.C. to 
A.D. 76. Of the commentary the notes on only five (including the Pro Cornelio) are 
preserved. Cf. the praefatio of the edition by A. C. Clark (Oxford 1907). It was composed 
with scrupulous care. 

'"* Jn Vallarsi's note this fragment is assigned to Nepos' De vita Ciceronis, as it is in two 
modern editions of Nepos: E. Malcovati (3rd ed., Pavia 1964) frg. 39; P. K. Marshall 
(Leipzig 1977) frg. 38. This is possible, but Nepos' Exempla is an alternative. For the rela- 
tions of Cicero and Nepos cf. my essay *Quintilian and Catullus,' Athenaeum, forthcom- 
ing. 

5 Pliny's use of actio is not the same as the standard meaning in Cicero where actio 
refers to the mode of delivery. The catalogue of the five qualities of the perfect orator (in- 
ventio, dispositio, elocutio, memoria, actio) is summarized by Cicero in this passage (De 
orat. l1. 64): ... qui, quaecumque res inciderit quae sit dictione explicanda, prudenter et 
composite et ornate et memoriter dicet cum quadam actionis etiam dignitate. This letter 
(1.20) is Pliny's defense of his practice of delay in publication and his meticulous revision 
of the published versions. A. N. Sherwin-White wrote ** Nepos, quoted by Jerome, Ep. 72, 
adds that that published work was much the same length as the original": The Letters of 
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Pliny (Oxford 1966) ad loc. However, Ep. 72 (edition of I. Hilberg, CSEL 54.2 (1912)) is 
addressed to Vitalis and is on a historical problem in O.T. Moreover, this is not what 
Nepos wrote. 

/'$ This view has been challenged, especially by J. Humbert, Les plaidoyers écrits et les 
plaidoiries réelles de Cicéron, Paris 1927. Cf. J. N. Settle, The Publication of Cicero's 
Orations, Un. of N.C. dissertation, 1962 and my comments in TAPA 101 (1970) 327-331 
(on the Pro Ligario) and in Philologus 116 (1972) 277-284 (on the 12 orationes consulares). 
Cf. especially Cicero, De oratore, 2.102-104, 351-359 (Antonius loquens) and Quintilian, 
10.7.30. Although Cicero put the description of the preliminary preparation for the orator 
and of mnemonic devices in the mouth of M. Antonius, he is surely describing his own 
practice. Quintilian was commenting on Cicero's oratorical commentarii, i.e. the notes 
made for speeches that he did not publish. 

' According to the anonymous writer (ps. Plut. X Orat. 836 A-B) 425 orations ascribed 
to Lysias were extant in his time of which 233 were considered genuine. Lysias also wrote 
handbooks on rhetoric, letters, and practice speeches of various types. For his plain style 
cf. the account of the Ten Attic Orators by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. This work is now 
appearing in the Budé series with a critical text and French translation: Les orateurs anti- 
ques, l. ed. and tr. by G. Aujac (Paris 1978). vol. 1 contains Lysias (double pages 75-114), 
Isocrates, and Isaeus; volume 2 will contain Demosthenes. 

!'* For the festimonia and fragmenta of the Gracchi cf. H. (i.e. E.) Malcovati, Oratorum 
Romanorum fragmenta (3rd ed. 1966) 145-152 (Tiberius), 174-198 (Gaius). Clearly 
Jerome is referring to the younger brother for whom Malcovati listed fragments from 23 
orations. Cicero had this comment on his oratory and his reforms (Har. Resp. 41): ... quo 
ingenio, qua eloquentia, quanta vi, quanta gravitate dicendi! ut dolerent boni non illa tan- 
ta ornamenta ad meliorem mentem voluntatemque esse conversa. 

!'* For Haterius cf. P/R, 2nd ed. (1958) H 24. He was consul suffectus in 5 B.C., died at 
the end of A.D. 26. Cf. Tac. Ann. 4.61. Jerome has this other note on Haterius (ab Abr., 
01. 200, i.e. A.D. 24); q. haterius promptus et popularis orator usque ad XC prope aetatis 
annum in summo honore consenescit: the text of R. Helm, 1.172 (Leipzig 1913). This 
notice is more accurate than in the chapter under discussion, but there are possible errors. 
For variations in the mss (quintus, quaterius, hacterius) cf. Helm's notes: 2.506 (Leipzig 
1926). 

? [n post-classical Latin the Greek is transliterated: quisque neotericorum **modern 
writers"' (de orig. gentis Rom., pr.), neoterice with a reference to Cicero, Div. Caec. 15 
(ps. Asconius, Zn Div. 191.3-4 St.) 

? The text of M. Winterbottom (Loeb 1974) where (vol. 1, p. 428) the reference to 
Jerome is incorrectly given as PL 23.365. 

? On the usage of Augustus cf. Suet. Aug. 87.1: Cotidiano sermone quaedam frequen- 
tius et notabiliter usurpasse eum ... Seneca the Younger used the verb in his bitter satire on 
the death of Claudius (Apoc. 14.4): ... aliquando Ixionis miseri rotam sufflaminandam: 
... Juvenal in mockery of pinguis Lateranus (8.147) added (148): ipse rotam adstringit suf- 
flamine mulio consul. Also 16.50. For Juvenal and Jerome, cf. D. S. Wiesen, St. Jerome 
as a Satirist (Ithaca 1964) passim. Wiesen argued persuasively that Jerome was familiar 
with the master Latin satirist. 
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NOTIUNCULAE MARTYROLOGICAE II 
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The small collection of notes on some of the Acta Martyrum, publish- 
ed in this journal (Vig. Chr. 35, 1981, 43-56) has received the kind atten- 
tion of scholars. This has encouraged us to present a second series of r1o- 
tiunculae, in which other passages are dealt with.' We follow the order 
of Musurillo's edition. 


Martyrium Carpi 17. In the paragraphs 9-20 of the Greek version of 
these Acía Carpus in answer to the proconsul's invitation to offer 
sacrifice to the gods polemically expounds a condensed version of a full- 
scale Christian theory about the pagan gods. The Latin recension only 
has the equivalent of some statements at the beginning of the Greek 
passage in question. It indeed seems rather unlikely that a Roman gover- 
nor would have allowed any extensive exposition of ideas so insulting to 
official Roman religion.? Be that as it may, a thorough examination of 
the exposition as such might provide a clue as to the date of the Greek 
document, without of course proving anything about the time of the 
passion itself. 

For the moment, however, we confine ourselves to one remarkable 
detail. Carpus calls the gods vexeot (11) and mere 9, (15). But in spite of 
that in par. 17 he takes the possibility of their prophesying quite serious- 
ly: xó 0€ xpnipeoetv xoi &raxàv aucooc u7) Óauuonc. One should also mark 
the plural «oco)c in this phrase, for in the very next sentence he turns to 
the singular: ó yàp óuxoAoc ....&vxvo(ovitexot, and this is continued until 
the end. Obviously the devil, ó 6t&(30Aoc, is considered to be the real force 
present in such prophecies. It is not stated, however, by which methods 
he is exerting his influence. Possibly in the theory which is recapitulated, 
he is held to be the leader or prince of evil spirits which make use of the 
dead idols purported to be gods by the pagans (cf. Tertullian's ideas in 
De idololatria, explained very recently in this journal by J. C. M. van 
Winden: /dolum and Idololatria in Tertullian (Vig. Chr. 36, 1982, 
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108-114). But apart from «oi; i&(ow (17), the precise meaning of which is 
difficult to ascertain, nothing points to a plurality of evil spirits. There 
could be a wholly different solution, as the following passage may 
show: quidquid enim iniquitatum homines gerunt, a diabolo suggeritur: 
quem nunc sub singulari numero demonstrat, cum superius sub plurali 
ministeria eius significasset in plurimis (Hilarius, Tract. in CXL 
Psalmum 16). In this text diabolus does not signify the prince of wicked 
demons, the word is rather used as a collective singular. Thus the late P. 
G. van der Nat, referring to the text just quoted, in his contribution to 
the lemma Geister in RAC 9; a similar explanation is presented by van 
der Nat in his note on Tertullian, De idol. 5.6: **... Tertullian uses the 
term 'the devil" as a collective singular". Earlier the same idea had been 
expounded concerning Tertullian, De anima 57.5 by J. H. Waszink: 
*les mots spiritus nequam ne désignent pas un seul démon, mais le 
diable, 'singulier collectif" de daemon"! (Vig. Chr. 1, 1947, 22- 
Opuscula Selecta 297). In any case, either as a normal or as a collective 
singular, the 'devil' is said to be responsible for the prophecies etc. of 
the so-called gods. 


Martyrium Carpi 24. In his important study of the chronology and 
authenticity of the pre-Decian Acta Martyrum T. D. Barnes finally with 
some hesitation ascribes these Acía to the Decian persecution.? His in- 
vestigation did not enable him to reach a firm conclusion but he could at 
least point to one hitherto neglected indication. The proconsul asked 
Papylus about his rank: ó àv05zoxoc éni 1óv IIomóAov éxpéneto Aéyov acá: 
BouAsut? ei; (24). The Latin version runs as follows: et dixit ad eum: 
principalis es? (3.1). Since the earliest reference to principalis as a legal 
category occurs in Callistratus (Dig. 48.19.27), who lived under Sep- 
timius Severus and Caracalla, this mention at least gives some sort of 
terminus post quem. Also the implication of the proconsul's question, 
viz. that principales had certain legal prerogatives, points to the third 
century rather than to the second.* 

We can, however, also establish a terminus ante quem. The process of 
Papylus and his fellow martyrs took place in Pergamum. We know 
from Pliny (Nat. Hist. 5.126) that Pergamum was one of the assize 
centers of the Roman province of Asia, where the proconsul every year 
administered justice: Pergamena uocatur eius tractus iurisdictio. ad eam 
conueniunt Thyatireni, Massipii, ... Hermocopelitae, Attalenses, Pan- 
teenses, Apollonienses aliaeque inhonorae ciuitates. Now Papylus 
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came from Thyatira (Greek version par. 27) and, as Pliny informs us, 
this city belonged to the conuentus iuridicus of Pergamum. Papylus' 
citizenship thus fits in exactly with what we know about the Roman ad- 
ministration of justice. But we know that the emperor Caracalla 
granted to Thyatira the right to hold assizes after he had stayed there in 
215." So after 215 an inhabitant of Thyatira, and certainly a proper 
citizen as Papylus was (Greek version par. 24), would have been tried in 
the city itself and no longer at Pergamum. We suggest therefore that the 
trial of Papylus took place before 215, possibly during a persecution in 
the reign of Septimius Severus. 


Martyrium Carpi 47: xai oUtc &réOqcxev 10 rveüua xai éxceAeuo0n oiv cote 
&y(ow;. At the end of the martyrium of Carpus and Papylus the Greek 
version reports a most curious incident. A woman, named Agathonice, 
experiences the glorious passion of the two martyrs as a call from 
heaven inviting her to the heavenly àgwxov (cf. Matth. 22.4). Without 
delay she makes herself available to be executed and indeed the execu- 
tion takes place immediately: Agathonice dies at the stake. One cannot 
very well imagine the authorities agreeing to such a course of things.*? 
The Latin version, published by Franchi de' Cavalieri, presents a much 
more normal version of Agathonice's passion with a trial in front of the 
proconsul, the latter's urge to offer sacrifice and a formal condemna- 
tion. It seems likely that the Greek version is an adaptation, possibly, as 
von Harnack and Franchi de' Cavalieri have suggested in view of the 
Phrygian *Mártyrerfanatismus! which they thought to detect, brought 
about in Montanist quarters. 

A small detail calls for attention, viz. the use of éxeAeuvo0n in the text 
quoted in the above. In the preceding paragraphs the deaths of Papylus 
and Carpus are reported respectively with these formulae: xapéó«xev trjv 
Quxfj» (37) and &nxéOócxev v» doxfj» (41). In the case of Agathonice, 
however, the similar expression &zéó«cxev 1ó nxveóua is amplified by 
éxeAetcoó. Now Musurillo's rendering of this term with *died' deprives 
the addition of any real sense; in itself this is rather unlikely, but there is 
another reason to criticize such a translation. The passive of ceAetoóv is 
regularly used to denote the death of a martyr, as can be ascertained 
from the lemma in Lampe's Patristic Greek Lexicon, e.g. concerning 
Origenes' father: cg à& Tjó aov Ó xatijp uaprupíc texveAe(c xo (Eusebius, 
HE VI 2.12). Elsewhere in a similar context uapcupio is lacking.? 

This use of «eAetobo0o: to denote the fulfilment of martyrdom in death 
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is rooted right in the origins of Christianity, as can be illustrated by 
some texts in the New Testament. In Luke 13.32 Jesus, when warned 
that Herodes is aiming at his life, replies with these words: i600 éxBáAXc 
Gat. óvia. xai U&cetc &roteAG afjuepov xai aptov xai cf «p(tr xeAetoouot. This is 
the only text in the New Testament, apart from Hebr. 2.10, 5.9 and 
7.28, where the verb is used in the passive about Jesus. Its meaning is 
disputed: Plummer (/CC, ad loc.), Dilling (Kittel VIII 85, note 33) and 
Reiling-Swellengrebel (A Translator's Handbook on Luke, ad loc.) 
think there is no allusion to Jesus' death. On the other hand I. Howard 
Marshall in his recent commentary speaks about *'the completion of his 
ministry in death'' and M. Zerwick and M. Grosvenor in their Analysis 
of the Greek New Testament have the following note: *'signifying his 
death and glorification''. 

St. Paul, speaking about himself in Pil. 3.12, has this to say: ooy, óc: 
T6" £Aodov 7| T6" vexeAeccopot. It is the only time he makes use of the verb 
in question.'^ M. R. Vincent (/CC, ad loc.) notes: *'The perfection 
referred to is moral and spiritual perfection'' and a similar explanation 
is put forward by other scholars. The analysis of V. Pfitzner, however, 
seems to be far more plausible: taking the context fully into account he 
draws the attention to the language used in verse 10: ..... xotvcvíay 
xaÜnutov at00, ovuuqopgitóuevoc và Üav&to aoxvoo. The apostle wants to 
reach the fulfilment of his life and his ministry by sharing in the passion 
and death of Christ.'' It would be carrying things too far, if the fully 
developed martyrological sense of the verb were considered to be 
already present in the isolated instances of the quoted sayings of Jesus 
and Paul. But it does not seem rash to regard these instances as preludes 
of a more systematical use of ceAetoboÜat as a term exclusively reserved to 
the death of martyrs. 

Martyrdom can thus be called a «eAeíootc, as is proved by this passage 
in Clement, Strom. V 13.1: adt(xa teAeuootw 10 uapxüptov xaAoGuev o0, xt 
1ÉAoc toO ou ó &vOproxoc &£XaBev cc ot Aowxot, &AAX'Oxt céAetov. Epyov dnm 
éveOe(£a.xo (255.1-3 Stáhlin-Früchtel). The importance of this passage for 
our purpose does not lie in Clement's explanation, but rather in the im- 
plication that ceAeíootc; seems to have been a current definition of mar- 
tyrdom: xoaAoüuev. In accordance with this Origenes in his Exhortation 
to Martyrdom warns his addressees against the Devil's attempts to lead 
them astray ixi xà éx0pà «à gaptopío xai «fj veAevótqw (p. 11.7-8 
Koetschau) and bishop Dionysius of Alexandria uses the expression o: 
xéAetot u.Xpxopec (Eusebius, 77E VII 22.4). 
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A full-scale examination of «eAevoov and its cognate nouns in mar- 
tyrological contexts would be desirable, but in anticipation of that it 
does not seem rash to conclude that in these contexts such words and ex- 
pressions hint at the highest perfection which is possible for a true 
Christian, viz. the passion and death of martyrdom."? 

An additional proof may be found in the Latin equivalent of the verb 
xeAeto0v. As can be gathered from the respective editions of Jülicher and 
Frede the translators of the Vetus Latina in both the New Testament 
texts quoted have chosen perficere or consummare to render «eAetobv. 
When one consults the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, the last-mentioned 
verb in the passive is more than once used in the context of 
martyrdom.'? A very clear instance is provided by a passage in Cyprian 
which is not mentioned in the Thesaurus: sanguine autem suo baptizatos 
et passione sanctificatos consummari et diuinae pollicitationis gratiam 
consequi declarat in Euangelio idem Dominus (Cyprianus, Ep. LXXIII 
22.2).'^ 

The importance of these reflections for the use of «eAevoov in the 
passage quoted at the beginning of this notiuncula seems obvious: 
éveAeuo0n by no means can be considered to be a mere ornamental addi- 
tion without any special meaning. It rather seems that the author wants 
to emphasize that Agathonice's behaviour was not a rash suicidal act, 
highly condemnable because of the Church's rejection of self-sought 
martyrdom, but that in fact Agathonice's death meant the fulfilment of 
her life: therefore she ought to be regarded as a martyr in the fullest 
sense of that title; she belongs to the circle of *official' martyrs: ov cot 
&Ytotc. 


Passio Perpetuae 5. The most pathetic figure in Perpetua's story un- 
doubtedly is her father. He is utterly distressed at the revolutionary 
choice made by his favourite daughter, who following Jesus' com- 
mand in Matth. 10.37 (Luke 14.26) has withdrawn from the family ties 
and the patria potestas. During his first visit to the place where Perpetua 
is held under arrest this distress causes such a fit of rage that he even at- 
tacks his daughter physically. The second time, however, he has com- 
pletely changed his policy, now pleading urgently with her not to con- 
tinue her course which spells disaster for her relatives: himself he will 
lose his honour as a local man of standing and indeed the whole family 
may be brought to ruin. 
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In itself it is fully understandable that Vibius is doing his utmost to 
dissuade Perpetua and working upon her feelings for her parents and 
brothers and their interests seems a quite feasible strategy and it needs 
not to surprise the reader that such an urgent plea is made. The wording 
of the plea, however, is striking. In order to make this clear we first 
quote the relevant text according to van Beek's edition: (2): Miserere, 
filia, canis meis; miserere patri, si dignus sum a te pater vocari; si his te 
manibus ad hunc florem aetatis provexi, si te praeposui omnibus 
fratribus tuis: ne me dederis in dedecus hominum. (3) Aspice fratres 
(uos, aspice matrem tuam et materteram, aspice filium tuum, qui post te 
vivere non poterit. (4) Depone animos; ne universos nos extermines: 
nemo enim nostrum libere loquetur, si tu aliquid fueris passa.' (5) Haec 
dicebat quasi pater pro sua pietate, basians mihi manus, et se ad pedes 
meos iactans et lacrimans me iam non filiam nominabat, sed dominam. 
The formulation of the first two paragraphs is most remarkable, as will 
be noted, when one compares it with the following quotations: 


Faune, precor, miserere (Vergilius, Aen. XII 777) 

aut tu, magne pater diuum, miserere (ib. IX 495) 

YpivOco! et xoté cot xapíevc! &ni vróv Epeda 7| eL Of] moxé vot xaxà n(ova. up Ex xaipov 
7/9, atYGv, 1ó6& uot xgfimvov é£AO0cp (Homerus, 7lias A 39-41) 

si bene quid genetrix, si quid uenatibus ipse promerui, ne, quaeso, sinas hoc omine 
Thebas ire (Statius, Thebais VI 635-637) 

Iuppiter omnipotens, precibus si flecteris ullis, aspice nos, hoc tantum, et si pietate 
meremur, da deinde auxilium, pater (Vergilius, Aen. II 689-691). 

diua potens nemorum ...... aspice maesta agmina (Statius, Thebais IV 747-754). 


These texts can be found in G. Appel, De Romanorum precationibus 
(Giessen 1909 2 New York 1975), from which most useful survey many 
more instances with similar structure and style could be quoted. We add 
only one example, in which all the phrases relevant for a comparison 
with the text under discussion occur in combination: 


O di, si uestrum est misereri, aut si quibus umquam 
extremam iam ipsa in. morte tulistis opem, 

me miserum aspicite et, si uitam puriter egi, 
eripite hanc pestem perniciemque mihi (Catullus 76.17-20).'5 


The conclusion is obvious: Vibius in his appeal to his daughter 
employs the formulae which are usual in prayer. The anaphorae 
miserere ... miserere, si ... Si ... Si ..., and aspice ... aspice ... aspice em- 
phasize this even further. Now prayers were often directed to the gods in 
situations of great danger, so that the prayer in fact amounted to an act 
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of supplication. Consequently, as Appel (o.c. 200) notes, iterum iterum- 
que a scriptoribus humilis ac supplex inter precationes describitur 
habitus. This also happens in Vibius' case. He kisses his daughter's 
hand, an act which is not found in prayer but is typical for acts of sup- 
plication, as in Priam's supplication of Achilles.'" The posture as a sup- 
pliant also helps us to understand the astonishing expression used by the 
father at the end of his appeal: me iam non filiam nominabat, sed 
dominam. Musurillo's misleading translation presumably testifies to his 
embarrassment: '*... he no longer addressed me as his daughter but as a 
woman"'.!* It is true that the term dornina can be used in addressing a 
near relative, a mother, a wife and also a daughter,'? and a fine example 
is provided in ch. 4 of this Passio, where Perpetua is addressed by one of 
her brothers with dornina soror. Such a sense is clearly out of the ques- 
tion in the passage we are discussing now. For in the first place Perpetua 
herself explicitly notes the contrast: no longer daughter but domina, and 
secondly the whole of the context, the wording of the prayer and the 
gestures of humiliation point to a different explanation. The 5th chapter 
of the lemma in the 7Aesaurus (de deabus) lists many instances of 
domina as the title of a goddess, which suits our passage much better. 
Self-humiliation and self-abasement is typical for supplication and sup- 
plicatory prayer.?? By addressing his daughter as mistress, maybe even 
*goddess' and prostrating himself Vibius stressed the distance between 
himself and his daughter, as any suppliant to the gods or men was wont 
to do. By using the solemn language of prayer and assuming the posture 
of a suppliant Vibius made a final, if unsuccesful effort to save his 
daughter, not refraining from an act of self-humiliation which he pro- 
bably would not have considered under any other circumstances. 

One can understand Vibius! efforts in bringing Perpetua back from 
her ruinous choice but it is truly astonishing that Perpetua in reporting 
her father's supplicatory prayer does not manifest any signs of em- 
barrassment. She evidently is not troubled by her father's abasement nor 
does she exhibit any understanding of the problem he fears. She indeed 
pities him, but only quod solus de passione mea gauisurus non esset de 
toto genere meo (6), and next she comforts him by stating that she and 
her companions non in nostra esse potestate constitutos, sed in Dei. 
Perpetua thus founds her proud confidence on her belief in God's will, 
but her father, not without reason from his point of view, has this to say 
about that confidence: depone animos. 
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If read with its full implications, this 5th chapter is an eloquent 
testimony to the conflict which could rise within a family, when one of 
its members chose martyrdom as a God-willed destiny. 


Passio Perpetuae 10. The Passio contains a number of visions which 
are made up of elements from art, ritual and earlier visions. In this 
chapter Perpetua dreamt that she had to fight with an Egyptian in the 
arena. We will not attempt to '*decipher' the whole code of this vision 
but focus our attention on the athletic fight and the date of its model. 

The Egyptian nationality of Perpetua's opponent will not have come 
as a surprise to her readers. Lucianus and the inscriptions show that 
precisely the Egyptians were the athletes par excellence of the Roman 
Empire.?' Now, athletes were usually supposed to be of handsome ap- 
pearance. Pindar (O. 8.19) already pictures an Olympic wrestler as xaAóc 
£copàv. Dio (Or. 28.2) praises the physical appearance of Iatrocles, the 
opponent of the boxer Melancomas, and Lucian (Anacharsis 12) lets 
Solon praise the beauty of the bodies of the athletes. To these examples, 
which we owe to an investigation by H. W. Pleket into the athletes" 
ideology,? we can add the description of the body of the martyr 
Pionius. After the martyr had died on the pyre, ''those of us who were 
present saw his body like that of an athlete in full array at the height of 
his powers. His ears were not distorted; his hair lay in order on the sur- 
face of his head; and his beard was full as though with the first blossom 
of hair" .? Considering this stress on the physical beauty of the athlete, 
it is rather striking that Perpetua described the Egyptian as foedus 
specie. 

Doelger rightly concluded from this description that the Egyptian had 
negroid features.?* Black Egyptians indeed already occur in Aeschylus? 
Supplices (154, 719, 754), and this particular colour of the skin 
evidently explains the name of a shady character in Isaeus 5.7, 40: MéAac 
ó AiYóntoc. As at the time the devil was already represented as black,?$ it 
is understandable that Perpetua recognised ron ad bestias, sed contra 
diabolum esse pugnaturam. 

What kind of athlete was the Egyptian? Louis Robert calls him **lut- 
teur ou pancratiaste."'?" Both athletic contests are of course possible but 
the last possibility seems preferable. Just as Perpetua ascended to 
heaven only via a very dangerous ladder (c. 4), so she had to pass 
through the most dangerous athletic fight that the ancient world knew. 
From a psychological point of view the pancration also seems the most 
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likely contest, since we may seriously wonder whether this proud (see 
our comments on c. 5) young woman would have settled for anything 
but the most difficult trial. The comparison of the martyr's death with 
the pancration was not uncommon: Eusebius compared the martyr Por- 
phyrus with a pancratiast.?* 

Perpetua's contest is presided over by a figure whom the Latin text 
calls /anista, which word Musurillo translates as 'athletic trainer', but 
the Greek fpa(eurA shows that the agonothetes, the president of the 
games, is meant. Now Robert has very recently pointed out that the 
details given of the /anista—his tunic, shoes, dress, and prize — precise- 
ly fit the agonothetes of the Pythian games.?? Originally these games 
were celebrated in Delphi but similar games, the so-called 7sopythia, 
proliferated in Hellenistic times, and we know from inscriptions that 
these were also celebrated in Carthage.?? Barnes has connected the 
existence of these Carthaginian Pythia with Tertullian's mention of Car- 
thaginem ... donatam Pythico agone (Scorpiace 6.2). In addition he 
reasoned that these games must have been a gift (donatam) from Sep- 
timius Severus, since we know that the emperor stayed in Africa be- 
tween June 202 and May 204.?' Against Barnes Robert (note 29) has 
argued that we cannot assume that every time an emperor visited a city 
he also must have instituted athletic games. This is undoubtedly true in 
general but seems too sceptical in our specific case: Tertullian's 
donatam points to a gift, and moreover it is unlikely that the emperor 
would not have visited Carthage during his African stay. As Tertullian 
clearly describes the Pythian games as recently instituted, the connec- 
tion with Septimius' visit seems more than likely. 

Tradition located Perpetua's death on March 7, 203. This means that 
the fight of her vision was modelled on an athletic contest which took 
place during the first celebration of the newly instituted Pythian games 
in Carthage, which at the time must have been the 'talk of the town'. As 
Septimius was still in Rome in June 202 these games probably took place 
in the winter of 202-203. Finally, since Tertullian refers to the games in 
his Scorpiace, we may at least pose the question whether he did not write 
his work immediately after the games' celebration and still before the 
death of Perpetua and her fellow martyrs. For, if he had composed 
Scorpiace shortly after their death, would he not have alluded to that 
event? 


Passio Perpetuae 13.4. In his vision Saturus noticed that Perpetua 
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talked Greek with Optatus and Aspasius. As Greek was the official 
language of the clergy, this is hardly surprising. However, there is also 
another factor to be taken into account. Barnes has observed that a 
substantial part of the Carthaginian population habitually spoke Greek, 
and his observation is supported by an onomastic analysis of this 
Passio.?? In a persuasive investigation the Swedish scholar A. Fridh has 
argued that Greek was Saturnus! mother tongue.?? This was indeed to be 
expected on the basis of his name which is the Roman form of the Greek 
Satyros.?* Fridh also pointed to the Greek name of Aspasius, and per- 
suasively pleaded to keep the name Saturus in chapter 11, where this 
name has just as much manuscript support as the name Saturninus, 
which is accepted by van Beek and Musurillo.?* The varia lectio ap- 
parently arose in order to avoid a second Saturus, but the name Satur- 
ninus too already occurs in the Passio (ch. 2), and the name Saturus was 
so popular in Africa that two bearers of the same name are not at all im- 
probable.?* Fridh even suggests that Saturus taught Perpetua Greek. 
This is not necessary, since the name of Perpetua's brother Deinocrates 
(ch. 7 and 8) already points to Greek influence in Perpetua's parental 
home, even though Perpetua normally will have spoken Latin. To 
Fridh's instances we probably have to add the case of Artaxias in ch. 11. 
He will have spoken Greek rather than Latin, since his name betrays an 
origin from Pontus or, more probably, Armenia, where various kings 
with the name Artaxias are testified.? 

In the second century Greek seems to have been a, if not the, current 
language in Carthage, although elsewhere in Africa its influence was 
declining. As Kotula has recently pointed out, the expression utraque 
lingua eruditus in second century inscriptions indicates that proficiency 
in Greek was diminishing.?* This is also indicated by the wording— 
curiously overlooked by Kotula—of the accusation against Apuleius, 
mentioned in his Apologia 4: accusamus apud te philosophum formon- 
sum et tam Graece quam Latine—pro nefas!—disertissimum. 

The Passio does not inform us about the social standing of these 
Greek speaking Christians. The fact that Saturus was a highly popular 
name for slaves suggests that we have to locate him and probably also 
the other bearers of Greek and Eastern names among the freedmen.?? 
This is also suggested by the names Optatus (ch. 13) and Reuocatus (ch. 
2). Syme has recently demonstrated that names taken from participles 
ending in -atus were preponderant in Africa, where they were typical for 
*slaves, freedmen, soldiers'.*" So both Greek and Latin names suggest a 
strong representation of freedmen in the early Carthaginian Church. 
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Acta Maximiliani 1. In our previous series of notes on page 52 we 
mentioned a certain neglect of the martyrological literature by the 
authors of the Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, (PLRE). In 
these Acta another instance can be found. Musurillo prints the date as 
follows: Tusco et Anullino consulibus IV Idus Martii, that is on the 12th 
of March 295. In his apparatus he notes that Ruinart had emended 
Aquilino of the codices into Anulino, but he rightly spells the name of 
the consul with double l, since that is the rule in other sources which 
mention Anullinus.*' Curiously our passage has been overlooked by the 
PLRE s.v. Anullinus 3 and Tuscus 1. 


Acta Maximiliani 3.3. An adequate edition of these Acta unfor- 
tunately is not available. In his fine monograph P. Siniscalco provides 
some information about the manuscripts and he announces a forthcom- 
ing critical edition by F. Dolbeau.? Up to now that intention has not 
been realized and the project even seems to have been abandoned. 

The sentence we want to comment upon, is the following: sic cum 
centenario numero te suscipiam, et simul cum domino gloriemur. It is 
missing in one of the manuscripts (a 13th century codex in Dublin), but 
that manuscript lacks more passages, a fact which of course awaits ex- 
amination by a future editor. Our purpose is only to elucidate the 
quoted sentence and especially the disputed expression centenarius 
numerus. Musurillo's translation runs as follows: **Then I shall receive 
you with my division of a hundred, and we shall glory with the Lord 
together". In a note he adds: **... as though he were serving as a cen- 
turio in heaven, though the text may be corrupt?'. This is a most curious 
explanation. Centenarius, as the lemma in the Thesaurus shows, is used 
in many contexts, and indeed also in the military sphere. But there is no 
example of the equivalence of centenarius numerus and centuria, which 
is implied in Musurillo's note.? 

Obviously the solution should be sought in a different quarter. 
Siniscalco has drawn the attention to the fact that Christians regarded 
100 as one of the perfect numbers;** e.g. Jerome, it is true in a wholly 
different context, speaks de centenario numero qui plenus est atque 
perfectus (Hieronymus, Ep. 121.6). The implication might be that Max- 
imilian regards himself as the lost sheep which, after having been found, 
completes the perfect amount of 100. 

It is, however, possible to improve on that explanation. Siniscalco 
touches on another sphere in which the number in question plays a large 
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part, viz. the interpretation of the parable of the sower. In early Chris- 
tian exegesis the three yields mentioned in the parable (hundredfold, six- 
tyfold, thirtyfold) are held to be three gradations in the actualization of 
the Christian faith. A survey of the patristic interpretations can be 
found in the first 4 chapters of A. Quacquarelli, 7/ triplice frutto della 
vita cristiana (Matteo XIII.8 nelle diverse interpretazioni), Rome 1953. 
From this survey it can be gathered that in the West in general two ex- 
egetical courses were taken. At first the hundredfold yield was thought 
to refer to the martyrs, the sixtyfold and the thirtyfold pointing to 
virgins and chaste widows respectively. Gradually, however, this view 
was superseded by one in which the virgins were held to be denoted by 
the first amount, the other two numbers being allotted to widows and 
married people living in continence. The first interpretation was still ful- 
ly in force at the end of the third century, the time of Maximilian's mar- 
tyrdom. Before we are in a position to suggest that in the sentence we 
are discussing this interpretation is hinted at, two closely connected 
questions have to be answered: 1. Is it linguistically possible that 
centenarius numerus denotes the number, the gathering or the group of 
those who have produced the hundredfold yield, i.e. who have suffered 
martyrdom?, 2. Could the term centenarius alone, without the other 
two numbers of the parable being mentioned, still refer to that parable 
and its exegesis? It seems that both questions can be answered in the af- 
firmative by taking into account a passage in Jerome, who in a letter to 
Geruchia, subtitled De monogamia, writes about that pious person: 
centenario uirginum choro cingitur (Hieronymus, Ep. 123.1). Only 
some pages further down in the same letter, at the end of paragraph 8, 
he explicitly mentions the other two numbers, allotting 60 to the widows 
and 30 to married people. Centenarius chorus, which clearly means the 
chorus of those who have yielded hundredfold, viz. in this case 
uirgines, is very similar to Maximilian's centenarius numerus. In his 
case, however, the earlier explanation of the parable of the sower is 
meant: cum centenario numero means ''in company of all the martyrs". 

Concerning the sentence as a whole our Nijmegen colleague Dr. A. A. 
R. Bastiaensen suggests this explanation. In the sentence immediately 
preceding Maximilian makes a request to his father Victor: Da huic 
speculatori uestem meam nouam, quam mihi ad militiam 
praeparaueras. Now sic in the phrase we have been commenting on is 
used in a formulaic sense (e.g. *as I live") in combination with an im- 
perative and the structure of the sentence can be compared to an oath 
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(like ita di me ament). This will be proposed in an Italian edition (with 
commentary) of a selection of Acta by Dr. Bastiaensen and other Dutch 
patristic scholars, which probably will be published in 1983. This ex- 
planation is undoubtedly correct. The clearest and shortest discussion of 
this linguistic phenomenon can be found in Fordyce's note ad Catullus 
17.5, from which we quote the following: *'sic anticipates the condition 
attached to the wish: the condition is expressed by the following im- 
perative'"'.^* Fordyce also mentions some examples in which the im- 
perative precedes the sic-formula, like the pattern of the sentence we are 
discussing. 

If this explanation is right, one further step ought to be taken, viz. to 
take full account of the emphasis laid on the request expressed with the 
imperative. Maximilian's gift to the executioner is different from 
Cyprian's lordly gesture (iussit suis ut eidem speculatori aureos uiginti 
quinque darent, Acta Cypriani 5.4). The addition of the sic-sentence 
lends great urgency to the request. Presumably in this urgent appeal to 
do away with his military clothes Maximilian is asking his father to 
break altogether with the Roman army. In parting with the uniform 
which he had prepared for his son Victor will declare his solidarity with 
him. That in the end will lead to his own martyrdom, after which he will 
be received by his son amidst the centenarius numerus of the martyrs, so 
that together they can glory with the Lord.*^ 


Passio Iulii veterani 1.1, 1.4 and 2.5. The date of the events narrated 
in this document is not stated explicitly. In the first words Julius! mar- 
tyrdom is said to have taken place tempore persecutionis, a very vague 
expression indeed. The mentioning of the governor (praeses) Maximus 
is not very helpful either, no specific province being named. The title 
praeses does not provide a clue, as before Diocletian's new system, in 
which this title denoted the lowest grade of governor, the term was used 
in a very wide sense. As regards the name the PLRE s.v. Maximus 3-5 
lists three praesides, all dated around 305 A.D. and all mentioned only 
in hagiographical literature. Besides the one of this Passio there is a 
praeses Maximus mentioned in the Passio Nicandri et Marciani 
(Ruinart?, 571-573) and in the Passio S. Quirini (Ruinart?, 497-500). 
Now various scholars have pointed out that the first two of these Pas- 
siones resemble each other closely in phraseology and therefore might 
wel derive from the same martyrological workshop.* Although the 
third Passio does not resemble the other two in style, the similarity of 
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the name and date strongly suggests that the Passio Quirini was con- 
nected with the same workshop. The similarity in name, function and 
date of the three officials permits us to conclude that they are one and 
the same, if historically doubtful, person. This coincidence casts grave 
doubts on the historicity of the Passio Iulii, but in par. 2.5 there is an 
important, though small detail which suggests that at least this Passio 
contains a historical kernel. In his attempt to dissuade Julius from the 
disastrous course he has taken the praeses urges him to accept decen- 
nalium pecuniam. This detail looks authentic and therefore may help to 
determine the date of Julius' death. Musurillo renders the words quoted 
with **((you will pick up your) ten-year bonus", which translation at 
least is misleading. For nothing is known about any special premium for 
Roman soldiers after 10 years of faithful service. In fact the word decen- 
nalia refers to something wholly different, viz. the 10 year-jubilee of an 
emperor. At that solemn occasion vows were redeemed and fresh vows 
were taken, and the soldiers received a donatiuum. 

In his survey Christians and the Roman Army (ANRW 23.1, p. 787) 
J. Helgeland reasons as follows: the decennalia of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian were celebrated in 294, but that was not a tempus persecutionis. So 
we have to move some 9 years further, to the decennalia of the Caesares 
Galerius and Constantine in 303. In such a way Helgeland indeed 
reaches the date which is usually accepted for this Passio, but his argu- 
ment is not solid enough, for fempore persecutionis, as said before, is a 
vague expression, which does not explicitly refer to the Great Persecu- 
tion. 

Decennalia were celebrated by Septimius Severus in 203, Caracalla in 
208, Alexander Severus in 230 and Gallienus in 262/3.*? The first of 
these by no means is an unlikely date for our Passio, because, as W. H. 
C. Frend has made clear, the decade 196-206 obviously was a period in 
which Christians were persecuted vehemently and on a rather large 
scale. Possibly especially those who had recently been converted, were 
the target.'^ Now in par. 2.2 a phrase of Julius! is quoted which might 
imply a recent conversion: putas me, qui in prioribus (— his previous 
career as a soldier) fidelis fueram repertus, in melioribus infidelem posse 
inueniri? It may be objected that the praeses in par. 1.4 had spoken 
about the praecepta regum, qui iubent immolare diis, words which suit 
the Great Persecution much better. Although that must be admitted, 
this expression too is quite vague and, besides, there is at least the 
possibility that the imperial government of Septimius Severus indeed in- 
stigated the persecutions in the decade around 200.5! 
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Concerning Gallienus it might be objected that his decennalia were 
celebrated after his tolerance edicts. But, as Frend has shown, the Chris- 
tian soldier Marinus was executed in Caesarea after this change in im- 
perial policy.? The plural regum in the phrase just quoted, however, 
does not suit Gallienus' reign, if indeed the formula has to be taken in 
its full literal sense and held to refer to specific edicts of reigning 
emperors.?? 

The same difficulty of course arises in the case of Alexander Severus. 
But here some curious facts deserve to be mentioned. Acta Sanctorum 
Tom. VI p. 654 on the basis of the martyrologies provides the date (27th 
of May) and the place (Durostorum in Moesia Inferior) of Julius! pas- 
sion. Concerning the year a non liquet is presented: tempus martyrii 
apud antiquos non exprimitur. It is also stated, however, that the 
Church historian Baronius both in the Martyrologium Romanum and in 
his Annales Ecclesiastici ascribed Julius! martyrdom to the reign of 
Alexander Severus. The most recent fourth edition of the Mar- 
tyrologium Romanum (Vatican City 1956) still has this ascription. The 
passage in Baronius! Annales referred to is the following: Passus quo- 
que reperitur temporibus Alexandri Iulius miles in Mysia sub Maximo 
Praeside ... Fortasse hic ille Maximus Pupienus, qui in illis regionibus 
aduersus Sarmatas pugnauit feliciter, ac postea factus est Imperator, 
qui et consulatum gessit anno sequenti (C. Baronius, Annales Ec- 
clesiastici Tom. II, Antwerp 1597, p. 349). Baronius means M. Clodius 
Pupienus Maximus (PIR? C 1179), in whose Vita V 9 a succesful war 
against the Sarmatae is mentioned. It might be possible that these 
military activities took place during a governorship of Moesia Inferior. 
The objections against this identification are obvious: 1. Pupienus Max- 
imus does not figure in the list of known governors of Moesia Inferior;?^ 
2. Baronius lists Julius! Passio among the events of the year 228/229, 
whilst Alexander Severus' decennalia have to be dated in 230, 3. Pu- 
pienus Maximus was consul ordinarius in 234.5 A]l the same it is a 
curious coincidence that the mentioning of the decennalia, to which 
Baronius does not pay any attention, in itself could fit in with a date 
during Alexander Severus.*$ 

In any case the document as such does not possess any irrefutable 
proof of a date at the beginning of the fourth century. 


Martyrium Dasii 2. On page 53 of our earlier paper we treated the 
phrase «c $600v éE &xavÜGv, xac AéAexvat, &áveDA&otnoev. We suggested 
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that this was a variation of Song of Songs 2.2: ''as the lily among 
thorns"', the lily having been substituted by the rose, because of the lat- 
ter's connotation as a symbol of martyrdom. In a letter Professor Zeph 
Stewart has objected to our interpretation. He adduces Ammianus 
Marcellinus XVI 7.4: sed inter uepres rosae nascuntur and Jerome, Vita 
Hilarionis 2.1: cum haberet parentes idolis deditos, rosa, ut dicitur, de 
spinis floruit, the latter text specially providing a clear parallel." A 
reference to Canticum canticorum seems out of the question. This 
critical remark has prompted us to add further arguments in an attempt 
to improve on the plausibility of our explanation. 

Now in the first place neither De Jonge nor Bartelink in their respec- 
tive commentaries on Ammianus and the Vita Hilarionis have been able 
to trace the origin of the expression and in the second of these instances 
it might very well have originated from the scriptural text, as we shall try 
to show. Further, although the words ut dicitur certainly point to a pro- 
verbial expression, xafg AéAexzat is a wholly different phrase. 

A connection between rosa inter spinas and Cant. cant. 2.2 is sug- 
gested by C. Weyman in ALL 8 (1893) 409 (- R. Háussler, Nachtráge 
zu A. Otto, Sprichwórter und sprichwórtliche Redensarten der Rómer, 
Darmstadt 1968, 79). The link between the rose as a symbol of martyr- 
dom and /ilium inter spinas, which we suggested in our earlier paper, 
can also be found in the 3rd paragraph of P. de Mora's E rosa 
alphabetica seu ex arte sermocinandi, a treatise which had escaped our 
attention: prima rosa nascitur ex spinis persequutionis et haereticorum, 
dum in martyres insurgunt. Canticum: sicut lilium inter spinas, sic 
amica mea inter filias (ap. J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense vol. III, 
Paris 1855, 490). 

The explanation of Cant. cant. 2.2 in such a sense is not surprising in 
view of the allegorical interpretations of this book, which was much lov- 
ed by the Fathers. Origen e.g. said that the text referred to the ecclesia 
gentium amidst the unbelieving and the heretics (in Cant. cant. III, p. 
178.20-179.1 Baehrens). But perhaps the closest parallel to the texts we 
are concerned with is the exegesis of Philo of Carpasia: tva a)tr|v etx 
Oxatav dàvapécov dàObx«ov, süctQTj &v uéoc otov, ev tàüs tà xóouo 
&vaotpepopévmw, vpOc Tj» ort xai ó 'AmóotoAoc: tva YévnoÜüe téxva Octob 
&p.copumta. év uéoc Yeveic oxoAuxc xai Oteovpouuévme (Enarr. in Cant. cant. 
XXXVI, PG 40 col. 60C). 

These texts do not preclude the possibility of the existence of a 
popular saying concerning roses and thorns, which after all is quite 
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natural. But in that case the purport of such a saying will have been 
decisively changed both by a reference to Cant. cant. 2.2 and by the idea 
of the rose as a symbol of martyrdom.?* For the author of the Acta 
Dasii the Biblical reference was still fully evident: xac AéAexcat, but for 
Jerome the expression was already familiar. 


NOTES 
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attention. In note 1l op p. 317 Weber deals with the expression in the Acta Dasii which is 
discussed in the text. 

55 "The ascetism of the 4th century anachorete is on a par with the martyrdom in earlier 
times. 
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The Sentences of Sextus, edited and translated by Richard A. Ed- 
wards and Robert A. Wild, S. J. (Texts and Translations, 22. Early 
Christian Literature Series, 5). Scholars Press, Chico, CA 95927. 


In 1959 H. Chadwick published his well-known edition of Te 
Sentences of Sextus, containing the 451 Greek sayings which were 
translated into Latin by Rufinus, together with a number of related 
sentences. Chadwick added the Latin translation which *'*functions as 
an early and fairly conservative witness to the original Greek text" (p. 
4). The present authors give a critical edition of Greek text only, with an 
English translation, in accordance with the purpose of the series. The 
reason for a new critical edition is the fact that since 1959, in respect of a 
quarter of the sayings, an important new witness discovered among the 
Coptic codices at Nag Hammadi has been available. This Coptic version 
led the editors to new readings and emendations in twenty-four cases. 

In a short introduction a survey is given of the textual tradition. In the 
critical apparatus the authors pay special attention to the newly 
discovered Coptic fragment. Greek text and English translation are on 
alternate pages. 

In general the translations are of good quality. In some cases however 
the authors seem to have missed the point, for example: 

The first five sayings belong together. The first states: '*A faithful 
man is an elect man"; the second: *^An elect man is a man of God"'. The 
third says in Greek: 60:05 Xv0pcrog ó XEtoc 005. The authors translate: *'A 
man of God is worthy of God"'. Obviously they neglect the article. This 
sentence gives an answer to the question: *Who is a man of God?' The 
answer is: **A man of God is Aie who is worthy of God"'. This third say- 
ing evokes another question: *Who is worthy of God?' To this question 
the fourth saying answers: 0eo6 &Etoc ó uó£v &vábtov 0cob xp&vtov. **Wor- 
thy of God is he who does nothing unworthy of God"'. Here again the 
authors make a mistake by rendering: (One worthy of God does 
nothing unworthy of God." The authors should have followed Rufinus 
who translates the latter two sayings as follows: 3. homo dei est qui deo 
dignus est. 4. deo dignus est qui nihil indignum deo agit. The fifth say- 
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ing is a conclusion: *'Therefore if you wish to be faithful (cf. the first 
saying), do nothing unworthy of God"'. 

Nr. 10: oj uuxpóv év Bío «ó mapà uuxpóv. The editors translate: ''In 
human life even the smallest thing is not trivial". This rendering does 
not do justice to the expression xó xapà uixpóv. The authors seem to 
think that xaoà functions as a substitute for a superlative. The exact 
meaning can be learned from Aristotle, PAys. 197a 26 ss.. He speaks of 
coming **within an ace of some great evil or great good"' (xó xag uuxpóv 
xaxóv 1 &àyva0óv uéva Aa[eiv), and states that in such a case ''the mind af- 
firms the presence of the attribute (sc. to be fortunate or unfortunate), 
ignoring the hair's breadth of difference" (xó xapà uixpóv Gonep oDóév 
&néyetv Ooxet). Obviously xapà pixpóv means: 'by little short of'. In 
Aristotle's case this little shortage is considered as of no importance 
(o00&v &néyetv Ooxet). In the saying under discussion it is of great impor- 
tance. One could translate: *'In (human) life a small shortage is not 
small". Now one understands Rufinus! rendering: Non est minimum in 
vita hominis neglegere minima. 

Nr. 19 «oig xoouuxotc xp&yuaot ei; aotà tà &voryxota xpi. Translation of 
the authors: (Use worldly things only when necessary". Rufinus' 
rendering goes in the same direction: Rebus saeculi in causis tantum 
necessariis utere. The adjunct eig aox& tà &vacyxota is interpreted here as a 
restriction to the object, the wordly goods: something like *only within 
the field of the necessary things'. The literal meaning of ei; 4- acc. 
would then be: **(only) up to the border of the necessary things"". But 
why not take the adjunct as belonging to the verb: 'to use for an end or 
purpose' (LSJ s.v. xp&o C.III 2)? **Use the things of the world only for 
what is necessary". 

Nr. 25 &vaíoUritov osoí(av UT) retoÜ Tic elvat roce Ocoo. Translation of the 
authors: */Do not be persuaded that the being of God is ever 
insensible". Obviously they combine zo«e with &vaícÓnxvov. In my view 
roce belongs to u/, and Rufinus was correct when he translated: Nurn- 
quam putes dei substantiam insensibilem esse. 

Nr. 279 onxávtóv cou £ott oxópuax xai tó eUxowpov. Translation of the 
authors: *'Let your light-heartedness be both rare and timely?'. This 
rendering neglects the article. That of Rufinus does the same: rara sit 
obtrectatio tua et opportuna. The Greek invites to the following transla- 
tion: **Let your jest be rare, even the one which is timely". 

The authors may be congratulated for making the Sentences more ac- 
cessible and it is hoped that this edition will encourage further study. 
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Saint John Chrysostom, Discourses against judaizing Christians, 
translated by Paul W. Harkins (The Fathers of the Church, 68). 
Washington, D.C., The Catholic University of America Press, 1979. 
LXII, 286 p. 


This volume contains a new translation of the eight sermons which 
are found in Patrologia Graeca, 48, 863-942, under the heading Adver- 
sus Iudaeos. The translation is preceded by an introduction, in which 
the author sketches the historical background of the sermons and their 
coherence. 

In the years 386-7 Chrysostom, priest of the Church of Antioch under 
bishop Flavian, was confronted with a strong judaizing tendency among 
the members of his congregation. This movement occasioned a very 
strong reaction from Chrysostom, giving evidence of deep emotions on 
his part. In the introduction the author deals carefully with this matter. 

The translation is of good quality. In his preface the translator draws 
attention to the fact that every translation should, in some sense, be a 
new creation. One may say that he succeeds in offering the sermons in a 
new idiom which is faithful to Chrysostom's Greek. 

The author has also given a new title to the work. Traditionally the 
sermons have been called Ka 'Iouóaícv, Adversus Iudaeos, Against the 
Jews. **This title", the author remarks, **misrepresents the contents of 
the Discourses, which clearly show that Chrysostom's primary target 
were members of his own congregation who continued to observe the 
Jewish feast and fasts'' (p. X). And elsewhere he states: *'*The fact that 
all eight Discourses end with an exhortation to fraternal correction and 
plea to bring back the sheep who have strayed from the Church makes it 
quite clear that not the Jews but the Judaizing Christians are 
Chrysostom's primary target" (p. XLIX). In the preface he argues: 
**Since the Discourses were delivered in a Christian church to a Chris- 
tian congregation with few, if any, Jews actually present, I have not 
hesitated to add *Christians' to the title'' (p. X). 

Here one must object that 1) although it is perfectly true that the 
judaizing Christians are the target of Chrisostom's sermons, this does 
not mean that the sermons were directed against them, nor even that 
they are addressed to them; 2) from the fact that no Jews were presents 
at the sermons it does not follow that they were not directed against 
them; 3) the title Adversus Iudaeos is not as misleading as the author 
would make us believe. Apart from the third sermon, which has a 
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special character (cf. p. LVI) the other seven are clearly directed against 
the Jews. One should distinguish 1) the people to whom Chrysostom is 
speaking, 2) those against whom he is acting, and 3) those on behalf of 
whom he is doing this. Now he addresses himself to the Christian con- 
gregation, he acts against the Jews, and he does this to restrain certain 
brethren from judaizing practices; this is his aim. There is no reason for 
giving a new, more eirenic (cf. XXXI, n. 47), title to these sermons. In 
general one should be very reluctant to change titles of works, even if 
one knows that the actual title does not stem from the author himself 
and even if there is a reason to do so. 

The translation is elucidated by a great number of footnotes, which 
makes the text more intelligible to modern readers: a very useful book 
indeed. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Romanos le Mélode, Hyrmnes. Introduction, texte critique, traduc- 
tion et notes par José Grosdidier de Matons. Tome V: Nouveau Testa- 
ment (XLVI-L) et hymnes de circonstance (LI-LVI) (Sources Chrétien- 
nes 283). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1981. Pp. 556. 


Readers familiar with the preceding four volumes of this new edition 
of Romanos (cf. Vigiliae Christianae 22, 1968, 157-158) will breathe a 
sigh of relief at the appearance of the long awaited 5th volume 14 years 
after the 4th., especially as the editor hints (p. 291) that the 6th 
(penultimate?) volume is well under way. Admittedly he has published 
in the meanwhile a generous selection of his dossiers on Romanos 
(Romanos le Mélode et les origines de la poésie religieuse à Byzance. 
Collection Beauchesne Religions. Paris 1977), and the new volume has 
benefited from the intensive overall revision required for that publica- 
tion (several corrections of his earlier work are now proposed: cf. pp. 
120 n. 2, 277, 406 n. 2, 456). 

The new volume contains the most representative and (to the 
reviewer's taste) most interesting hymns of Romanos. It divides into two 
sections, the remaining 5 kontakia on the New Testament, and 6 occa- 
sional pieces: of the 5 New Testament hymns, those on the Ascension 
(48) and the Last Judgement (50) stand out for their masterly construc- 
tion and originality, which have won them a unique place in the kon- 
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takaria, but the curiously Christocentric Pentecostal hymn (49), and the 
strongly Petrine hymn on the sending out of the Apostles (47) are both 
remarkable. The second section contains the astonishing ''earthquake"' 
hymn (54), firmly linking the /Joruit of Romanos to the 530's, the 
revealing hymn **On holy monks"! (53), where glimpses are given of 
Romanos! own non-monastic vocation, and the sombre second Last 
Judgement hymn (entitled **First hymn on the ten virgins"', 51) giving 
more autobiographical hints, from the poet's old age. To complete the 
volume, the first kontakion included here is *'on the incredulity of 
Thomas"! and there is one other Kkontakion, among the occasional 
pieces, for a baptismal ceremony: two prayers (one penitential and the 
other stichometric) have been added, even if the editor expresses his 
doubts (p. 527) on the authenticity of the latter, and at least one reader 
feels equal doubts about the former (the untypical insistence on tears, 
the strange **Hebraic'' use of uexavociv [9, 2], the title **prophet"" for 
David [8, 1], and the awkward repetition of xatpóc, ironed out by an 
editorial conjecture [13, 1 and 4]). 

The last point mentioned serves to illustrate the problems facing the 
editor of Romanos: the inadequate manuscript tradition. Of the 11 
pieces in this volume, 5 (including the vital **earthquake" hymn) are 
preserved in single manuscripts (4 in one kontakarion from Patmos). 
But the remaining 6 are to be found in manuscripts both in Greece and 
in Italy or Vienna (the Western tradition), and Grosdidier establishes 
very solidly that this Western tradition (unjustly despised by several 
former editors of Romanos) has preserved an early tradition more 
faithful to the original text. Several consequences follow: in the case of 
hymns preserved only in the Patmos manuscript one may expect a priori 
an altered text; for the other hymns the choice of readings should take 
into account the relative authority of the manuscripts, and with all due 
regard for possible contamination a '*majority'"' reading is not as such 
to be preferred (pace the Oxford editors: cf. P. Maas and C. A. 
Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica, 1963, p. xxviii). On the other 
hand Grosdidier is the last in a series of very great scholars who have 
contributed to the appreciation of Romanos: it is not surprising that he 
has only 3 conjectures to offer for hymn 51 (from the Patmos 
manuscript) when one sees that he accepts 5 conjectures made by Car- 
dinal Pitra, 26 made by Karl Krumbacher, 3 by Miss Mikhailidoy (in the 
Tomadakis edition), and 13 by Maas/Trypanis. For hymn 52 he offers 9 
conjectures and accepts 11 from N. Livadaras (the Tomadakis edition) 
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and 10 from Maas/ Trypanis, the only previous editions. In the choice of 
readings Grosdidier courageously opts for criteria based of course on 
considerations of tradition and rhythm, but leaving a broad margin for 
the vital element of ''taste'' (to which he refers in various ways on 
several occasions: pp. 130, 134, 141 n. 1, 187 n. 1, 206 n. 1, 263 n. 1, 417 
n. 1, 437 n. 2, 465). The reader will sometimes prefer a more consistent 
(albeit mechanical) deference to the Western tradition: thus in 47 3, 2! 7, 
17, 85482, 4'; 11, 5; 492,6; 3, 8' (and in stanza 13 the readings of AT 
at 6", 7', 9' look contrived); 50 4, 1'; 53 4, 2; 11, 15; 11, 4; 13, 3? 
(altered to lessen the scandal of monks squabbling); 17, 4; 22, 2'. There 
are few readers who will not have some conjectures to offer: e.g. 51 18, 
11? xai vóv instead of x«i xà&ow, and 55 14, 4? xaAciz (with the only 
manuscript) eig uexá&Andw. instead of eig àvcmpw. One cannot say of 
Grosdidier's edition that it has made the giant strides achieved by Paul 
Maas, but it has certainly assimilated his genial intuitions and has ad- 
vanced beyond them in sensitivity (the ruthless logic of Maas occa- 
sionally misled him: cf. p. 491 n. 2) and in a more just and thorough ap- 
preciation of the Western tradition. 

The French translation printed en face is quite brilliant: Romanos is 
deceptively simple in style, delighting in the sophisticated play of words, 
which only gradually reveal their fuller meaning. A few hesitations: one 
suspects that the **Romans"' mentioned in Acts 2, 10 and in hymn 49 14, 
4! were understood by Romanos and his readers to be **new" Romans 
(despite the anachronism), who as good Greeks would normally have 
considered people of other tongues as **barbarians'', but in any case 
there is a muddle in the note (p. 201, line 4-3 ab imo), which should 
read: ils ne parurent pas ... étre que des barbares; in 51 11, 5! the 
translation **cravache"' is a little excessive for an instrument of punish- 
ment that any Byzantine schoolboy talking French would probably have 
called a ''martinet": cf. Chrysostom's xaÜ&zep O10&oxaAog &ptotoc, 
xat &Yet uev xÓv (uva, o0 xÀ cec 6€ (Frag. in Jerem., PG 64, 796D10-11); 
the long note on the Ptolemies (pp. 322-323) is de trop if Romanos only 
meant *'the Egyptians'"' (cp. his use of (apa«cv(rnc 52 7, 9' and p. 330); 
and Romanos' reference to 250 years (84 22, 5) may not be **in round 
figures" if he was reckoning with years in the Alexandrine era. 

The additional information, supplied in the form of introductory 
remarks to each hymn, critical apparatus and footnotes, covers the in- 
tricacies of the metre (one can only hope that Grosdidier will be able to 
publish his survey of all the kontakaria: cf. p. 289 n. 1), the philology 
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(again a comprehensive early Byzantine grammar is clearly on the 
stocks), the choice of readings (an object lesson of editorial work), 
theology and history. Particularly admirable is the familiarity with 
Biblical texts, an essential element in understanding Romanos. And 
most readers will appreciate the wry humour that constantly breaks 
through (e.g. p. 305 n. 2, disclaiming that one may represent the angels 
**like a flock of startled fowl"), sometimes at the expense of recent 
liturgical reforms (p. 505 n. 1). Given that the editor does mention the 
Roman liturgy, it might have been more helpful to have referred to the 
practice of the 6th. rather than of the 16th. century! In general the im- 
portance of the eucharist in these hymns deserves to be underlined: 46 
18 (the eucharist as as a source of forgiveness); 47 7 and 49 18 (Christ's 
flesh as **bait"!); 50 13, 4 (and 16, 7?); 52 2, 7 and 4, 8-9; perhaps 55 14, 
4. These glimpses of warm personal devotion probably contributed to 
Romanos' reputation for sanctity. On the ecclesial level, Grosdidier 
rightly underlines Justinian's interest in the Senate (p. 107 n. 2), but 
might have referred here to Professor Chrysos' work on the Emperor's 
policy for Church Councils ('H éxxArotaotux?) ztoAvtux?) to9 Iovotvviavob, 
Thessalonika, 1969, 102 ff.). 

The volume does credit to Sources Chrétiennes by its great accuracy, 
despite the complicated lay-out of the pages: among the few minor inac- 
curacies, readers may like to correct: p. 75, line 16 **552"' (not 532); p. 
115, note 1 refers to the word *'repos"' (line 1) and not **lutte"*; p. 201, 
note 1 line 5, **v. 8"' (not v. 6); p. 287, line 10, add *'a"' after nous; p. 
336, line 18, **qu'à"' (and not que ?). 

With his fifth volume Professor Grosdidier has given us the perfect 
key to unlock the treasures of the *humble Romanos"; it serves the 
twin purpose of introducing us to the inner sanctuary and of displaying 
the plan of an exquisite Byzantine Temple of the Muse of Poetry. 


B-3000, Leuven, Blijde Inkomststraat 21 J. MUNITIZ 


H.-J. Klimkeit, Manichaean Art and Calligraphy (Iconography of 
Religions, Sect. XX). Leiden, Brill, 1982. XII, 50 p., 32 pl. Gld. 60. 


The Bible created Christian art. — Kurt Weitzmann, of Berlin and 
Princeton, in a long and distinguished career of discoveries, summarised 
in Late Antique and Early Christian Book Illumination (London 1977), 
showed that Jewish illustrated Bibles preceded and influenced such 
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works of art as the Vienna Genesis and the Quedlinburg Itala, a 
luxuriously illustrated Book of Kings manuscript in Berlin. 

When the art of painting was introduced into the Northern part of the 
Continent, the Bible illumination served as an example for profane art. 
Victor H. Elbern (Sankt Liudger und die Abtei Werden, Essen 1962, 
103-117) proved that the 23 miniatures in the Second Life of Saint 
Liudger, written in the monastery of Werden near Essen in the time of 
abbot Adalwig (1066-1081), as often as not can be paralleled from 
earlier works of art. Thus the representation of young Liudger being 
brought by his father Thiadgrim and his mother Liafburg to the school 
in Utrecht, where he was received by abbot Gregory and two professors, 
is very similar to a decoration of the cathedra of Maximian from Raven- 
na (6th century): there the young Joseph (in the centre, like Liudger) is 
sold by (three of) his brethren to three Ismaelite merchants. This of 
course does not mean that the miniaturist copied the cathedra but that 
both depend upon an illumination in a lost illustrated Bible manuscript. 

On the threshold of modern times (1432) Hubert and Jan van Eijck 
painted the Mystical Lamb of Ghent, standing on a hill in a very earthy 
landscape. There can be no doubt at all that this masterly altarpiece was 
inspired by the miniature illuminating chapter 14 of the Apocalypse, the 
Lamb standing on Mount Zion in Jerusalem, a representation of the 
Second Coming of Christ in Jerusalem, a stereotype possibly going back 
to an illustrated Apocalypse of late Antiquity, but preserved by codices 
from the Trier and the Bamberg Apocalypse onward. A Brussel tapestry 
of 1540-1553 with the same subject carries the explicit inscription: 
**Sion''. 

The earliest evidence for these illuminated Bibles is to be found in 
Doura Europos: in the synagogue the Spirit of Ezekiel 37 is represented 
as a winged female, hovering in the air like a Greek Niké, just like the 
winged Spirit of Apocalypse 12 in the Bamberg Apocalypse ( 4: 1000); in 
the church Adam and Eve are standing beside the tree of knowledge just 
like in the catacomb of the Via Latina in Rome, a scene inspired by the 
classical motive of Herakles and the serpent in the Garden of the 
Hesperides, to be found in the same catacomb. This stereotyped 
representation of the Fall is also to be found in the Escurial manuscript 
of Beatus of Liebana, folio 18; this might show that even the wall 
painting in the church of Doura Europos (before 256 A.D.) might have 
been copied after an illustrated Bible, already then in use in the local 
Christian congregation. From this we may conclude that in Doura 
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Europos, and in Mesopotamia in general, in the third century illustrated 
Bibles were available both in the synagogues and in the churches. 

Recently it has become clear that Mani was a Jewish boy (the legend 
of his princely, Parthian origin is conspicuously absent from the 
Cologne Mani Codex); that he was reared in an Elkesaite community in 
Southern Babylonia (which belonged to a Judaic Christian and non- 
Gnostic Baptist sect); and that he founded a second Christian Church in 
Asia beside the Aramaic Church later called Nestorian. And many 
miniature paintings, and wall paintings, paintings on silk and temple 
flags, all of them inspired by these book illuminations, of Manichaean 
origin, have been found in Chinese Turkestan. Mani himself was a 
painter and decorated some of his own writings, including the ''Living 
Gospel". Was he familiar with illustrated Bibles in his homeland, 
Babylonia? And have the works of art found in Turkestan still 
preserved traces of their supposed origin in Jewish or Christian biblical 
minature paintings? 

Whosoever expects an answer to these questions from Professor 
Klimkeit's book, will be disappointed. He does give brief and competent 
surveys of Mani's life and teachings and the spread of his community, 
the *'religion of the light". Then follows a chapter on Manichaean art in 
Turfan, Chinese Turkestan, mainly derived from the reports of the 
(later insane) Albert Grünwedel and Albert von Le Coq (who once said: 
*" The wall paintings are enlarged miniatures and the miniatures reduced 
wall paintings"). Everybody who is not familiar with the literature on 
Manichaean art, will find abundant and trustworthy information in this 
chapter. Klimkeit suggests with some probability, that Mani's work 
called Eikon (f Picture") in Coptic Manichaean literature (Hormilies 25) 
was a picture book called Ardahang in Oriental sources, which 
illustrated the contents of Mani's **Living Gospel"'. If this is correct, we 
may ask whether Mani knew already not only illustrated Jewish Bibles, 
but also illustrated Christian Gospels. 

To conclude, a very thorough commentary is offered on 61 badly 
reproduced photographs: (original, new photographs could have been 
made in Berlin. The reproductions of Albert von Le Coq (second edition 
Graz 1979 and 1973) are better). 

Our questions remain. In illustration 28, a penitential scene, a great 
(divine?) hand is reaching into the picture from the upper leaf margin, 
holding over the kneeling men a cross-like object, evidently in blessing. 
In the synagogue of Doura Europos the hand represents God, who is 
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not allowed to be reproduced by any image. This device was taken over 
by the Christian Church and still persists in the icon painting of the 
Orthodox Church. Has Manichaean art borrowed from the same 
source? In illustration 39 a goddess with upraised arms is to be seen. A 
remnant of a Manichaean painting on silk (no. 45) shows the *'*Maiden 
of Light'"', hovering in the air and lifting up her face towards a saviour 
figure in the Moon-boat, who is probably **Jesus the Splendour". Do 
these female deities have any relationship with the winged Spirit of the 
Doura synagogue? 

It is as if Klimkeit is unwilling to envisage such possibilities. The term 
** Judaic Christianity"! is not to be found in his book, not even when he 
discusses Elkesai. But after the ruins of the wild hypotheses about 
Manichaeism and the Iranian **myth of the Saved Saviour'' everybody 
concerned, even specialists on Oriental religions, will have to take the 
Judaic Christian issue seriously. Mani indeed was a Jewish boy and 
Elkesai was a Judaic Christian prophet. 

This is not new. Already in 1971, long before the discovery of the 
Cologne Mani Codex, in the article ''Manichaeans'' of the encyclopedia 
Man, Myth and Magic (61, 1721) it was stated that Mani's concept of 
the Holy Spirit as an Angel was of Jewish Christian origin and that 
Mani's abhorrence of the doctrine that God creates evil was a reaction 
against the Nazoraean view that God was the origin of both good and 
evil. 


3722 BR Bilthoven, N. Houdringelaan 32 G. QUISPEL 


Jan Badewien, Geschichtstheologie und Sozialkritik im Werk Sal- 
vians von Marseille (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte, 
Band 32). Góttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1980. 211 S. DM 40.00. 


Der Verfasser dieser theologischen Dissertation der Universitát Hei- 
delberg vom Jahr 1978, die für den Druck ergánzt wurde, móchte die 
bisher in der Forschung vernachlássigte Verbindung und Abhángigkeit 
von Geschichtsinterpretation, Sozialkritik und theologischen Grund- 
strukturen bei Salvian aufdecken und in ihrer Eigenstándigkeit gegen- 
über den Entwürfen von Augustinus und Orosius herausarbeiten. Ge- 
genüber einer bisher allzusehr auf Einzelfragen achtenden Betrach- 
tungsweise, versucht B. die »innere Form« von Salvians Denken zu be- 
stimmen und nach der Tradition dieses Gesamtgefüges zu fragen (12). 
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Mit Recht stellt er deshalb in die Mitte seiner Betrachtung Salvians 
rhetorisch-theologisches Hauptwerk De gubernatione Dei (nach der 
Überlieferung bei Gennadius, de vir. inl. 67: De praesenti iudicio) und 
beschreibt Aufbau und Charakter dieser theozentrisch gesehenen Ge- 
schichtsdeutung. Gottes gerechtes Wirken ist nach Salvian aus der Ge- 
schichte und der Gegenwart abzulesen (19-30). Im zweiten Teil werden 
die geistigen Voraussetzungen dieses Entwurfs verdeutlicht: Salvians 
Geschichtstheologie als Gerichtstheologie und das geoffenbarte Gesetz 
Gottes als Norm des Gerichtes über die Welt. Abgerundet wird dieser 
Abschnitt von einem Kapitel über Salvians Gottesbild und einem weite- 
ren über die christologisch-soteriologischen Aspekte (31-80). Im dritten 
Teil folgt, systematisch geordnet, die Anklage Salvians gegen die Men- 
schen und Zustánde seiner Zeit: Seine Kritik an der Lebensführung aller 
Christen und seine Kritik an den Reichen und Máchtigen, wobei als Ge- 
genbild die Rómer der alten Res publica und die zeitgenóssischen Barba- 
ren dienen. Ein Kapitel über die moraltheologischen Zielvorstellungen 
beschlieBt diesen dritten Hauptteil, in dem auch das zweite Werk Sal- 
vians, Ad ecclesiam sive Adversus avaritiam berücksichtigt wird (81- 
161, bes. 138-148). Wertvoll für die Theologiegeschichte ist der im letz- 
ten Abschnitt geführte Nachweis, daf Salvians Entwurf nicht ohne Zu- 
sammenhang mit pelagianischen Gedanken zustandegekommen ist (163- 
199). Ein »Quellen- und Literaturverzeichnis« und ein » Register antiker 
(!*) Personen« vermógen nicht den Inhalt des Buches voll zu erschliefen. 
Daf ein Stellen- und ein Sachregister fehlen, beeintráchtigt die Wirkung 
dieser Abhandlung. 

Die Literatur zu Salvian hat B. gründlich ausgewertet. Man vermift 
O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur 4 (1924, Neu- 
druck 1962) 573-578, der für die Erfassung der álteren Literatuur nütz- 
lich ist; zu S. 46 und 122-138 vgl. I. Opelt-W. Speyer, Art. Barbar: 
JbAC 10 (1967) 251-290; die Patrologie von B. Altaner-A. Stuiber ist in 
der 8. Auflage von 1978 zu benutzen. 

Wie die meisten Kirchenschriftsteller der Spátantike ist auch Salvian 
nicht ohne die antike Kultur zu verstehen, die ihn noch weithin umgibt 
und aus der er ebenso wie aus der jüdisch-christlichen Überlieferung 
schópft. Da aber der Verf. in der griechisch-rómischen Kultur nicht so 
bewandert ist wie in der jüdisch-christlichen, entgeht ihm manche we- 
sentliche Beziehung. Auf die antike Umwelt Salvians dürfte bereits die 
Wahl des Namens für seine Tochter hinweisen: Auspiciola (vgl. H. Ja- 
cobsohn: Thes. Ling. Lat. 2, 1541 f.). 
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Wenn B. von der Ablehnung des asketischen Lebens im Umkreis Sal- 
vians spricht (14 f. Anm. 8), so durfte ein Hinweis auf Rutilius Nama- 
tianus, de red. 1, 439-452 nicht fehlen. Bei der Darlegung der theologi- 
schen Gedanken Salvians hátte der Traditionsgeschichte mehr Gewicht 
zukommen müssen, so S. 20 und 28 bei dem Haupteinwand gegen die 
Annahme einer Lenkung der Welt durch Gott: den Guten gehe es 
schlecht, den Bósen gut, zumal Salvian selbst bemerkt, da) die Christen 
seiner Zeit von derartigen Zweifeln der Heiden angesteckt waren (gub. 
1, 1). Salvian steht bei seiner Widerlegung in der Nachfolge der Stoiker 
und Platoniker, die sich gegen einen geláufigen Einwand der Skeptiker 
und Epikureer wehren mufiten (vgl. das im Lit. Verz. von B. zitierte 
Werk von M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa 1? [1964] 98-101; 2? [1964] 55-58 und 
Reg.: »Pronoia«, »Theodizee«, »Vorsehung«). Von hier wáre auch die 
Frage nach einer inhaltlichen und stilistischen Benutzung Senecas zu 
stellen gewesen (de providentia). Neben dem Alten Testament ist für den 
Gedanken, Gott wirke als Erzieher, gleichfalls die Stoa zu nennen (S. 
42, 74; vgl. 39; Pohlenz a.O. 1, 339; 2, 166). Die antike Tradition ist 
auch bei der Vorstellung des deus otiosus nicht beachtet (gub. 1, 20; S. 
36; vgl. Cicero, de nat. deor. 1, 22 Pease) und ebenso nicht für den Ge- 
danken »De sera numinis vindicta«, den Plutarch náher ausgeführt hat. 
Infolge der Vernachlássigung des Reallexikons für Antike und Christen- 
tum dringt B. oft nicht zu einem angemessenen geschichtlichen Ver- 
stándnis der Gedanken Salvians durch. Dies gilt für die von Salvian be- 
rührten Themen: Ethik, Fatum, Fluch, Frómmigkeit, Gerechtigkeit, 
Germanenmission, Geschichtsphilosophie, Gewissen, Gnade, Gottesbe- 
weis, um nur einige zentralere zu nennen, die im RAC zu finden sind. 
Salvian ist unter anderem geprágt von der alttestamentlichen Gesetzes- 
frómmigkeit und von den antiken und alttestamentlichen Gedanken ei- 
ner Solidaritát der Menschen in Fluch und Segen und eines Automatis- 
mus zwischen dem Handeln des Menschen und Gottes Zorngericht (vgl. 
Theologie und Religionswissenschaft, hg. von U. Mann [1973] 124-143; 
JbAC 22 [1979] 30-39). 

Wenn Salvian von seinem Reden und seinen Zuhórern spricht, so 
muf) er sich damit nicht unbedingt als Prediger erweisen (gub. 3, 5; S. 
29), da bis in die Spátantike alle Literatur laut gelesen wurde, jeder Le- 
ser also Zuhórer war (vgl. E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa 1 [1915, 
Neudruck 1974] 6. Nachtráge 1-3; J. Balogh, Voces paginarum. Beitrá- 
ge zur Geschichte des lauten Lesens und Schreibens: Philologus 82 
[1927] 84-109. 202-240). Auch den antiken Talionsgedanken scheint B. 
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nicht zu kennen (S. 41. 110; gub. 5, 46 f.). Das rómische Erbe in Sal- 
vians Denken, wie beispielsweise der Primat des Handelns vor dem Dog- 
ma bei ihm nahelegt, wáre genauer zu bestimmen (S. 69 f. vgl. S. 76. 
117-121). So ist für das ideengeschichtliche Verstehen Salvians noch viel 
zu tun. Trotzdem wird der Leser B. für viele von gesundem Urteil zeu- 
gende Einzelbeobachtungen und für die aus dem Gesamtwerk gewonne- 
ne Zusammenschau der Gedanken Salvians dankbar sein, wenn auch die 
Freude daran durch Unebenheiten und Fehler in der deutschen Wieder- 
gabe der lateinischen Texte getrübt wird, z.B. S. 40 (gub. 3, 3): temeritas 
»Kühnheit«; S. 75 (gub. 4, 35): ita nos ad expugnandum misericordiam 
dei omni peccatorum immanium scelere quasi omni telorum genere pug- 
namus ... »die Christen müssen *jede Art von Geschossen' einsetzen, 
um seine Barmherzigkeit zu überwinden«. S. 82 (gub. 3, 44): exarcerba- 
trix »Verhóhnerin«; S. 89 f. (gub. 6, 26): Christo ludicrorum turpissi- 
morum hostias immolamus »Christus opfern wir schándliche Spiele«; S. 
108 (gub. 5, 32): et quidem miserrimi pauperes sic totum hoc quod dixi- 
mus solvunt, quod qua re vel qua ratione solvant, penitus ignorant! 
»Und so zahlen die unglücklichen Armen, wie wir gesagt haben, ohne zu 
wissen, warum und zu welchem Zweck sie zahlen«. S. 168 f. wird vom 
Verfasser des Carmen de providentia divina behauptet: »Die Wurzel al- 
len Übels erblickt er in den *ungláubigen Herzen', sie richten mehr Scha- 
den an als die 'skythischen Waffen'«. Die Verse 89 f. aber lauten: nec 
tantus dolor est Scythicis consumier armis, / quantus ab infidis cordibus 
ista seri. — Quodvultdeus wird nach Migne zitiert, wobei mehrfach der 
falsche Band angegeben ist, obwohl seit 1976 die Ausgabe von R. Braun 
im Corpus Christianorum vorliegt; Paulinus von Pella nicht nach der 
neuen kommentierten Ausgabe von C. Moussy in den Sources Chrétien- 
nes Nr. 209 (1974); C. Weyman wird durchgehend falsch geschrieben. 
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